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A . PO AS J fe r re, Pix. A 
sg LLL PGE LEE! 
“TI cannot get on at all, Mary.” 


ARTHUR'S VICTORY. j ‘Yes, I know,” replied Vincent, in a despond- 

ing tone, Go I alata help i oe It 

= was not carelessness ; earnt the lesson per- 

CHAPTER I.—WILL You GIVE HIM A SUNBEAM? / 6.041. tast night, but I had a bad headache, and 

‘‘T say, Vincent, you made a fine mess of your|I didn’t quite know what question Mr. Crust 

history lesson this morning !” exclaimed Edward | asked ; and when I had once given one wrong 

Norris, as he came in contact with his class-| answer I got confused ; that was it.’’ 

mate, a tall, delicate-luoking boy of fourteen, as| ‘‘ A likely story! do you think Mr, Crust 

they bounded out of Mr. Stewart’s schoolroom at | would believe it ?” 

the close of the morning’s studies. ‘‘Old Crusty} ‘‘No; but it is true for all that. It was cruel 

said he should give you a bad mark for your| of you all to laugh as you did.” 

carelessness.” ‘¢ Laugh ! why, who could help laughing when 
B 
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you said Nero was the fifst ‘Roman emperor. ‘I 
am sure old Crusty himself smiled; for I saw 
him.” 

‘¢You are a coward if you can’t bear to be 
laughed at, Vincent,” said another and older boy 
who had joined them. 

The quiet sneer with which the remark was 
made caused the colour to rise in Vincent’s cheeks, 
and the light to flash from the deeply sunken 
eye. He turned round with a quick answer. 

‘ST am no more a coward than you are, Sey- 
mour ; but that is not saying much.” 

‘*Take that for your impudence,” exclaimed 
Seymour, at the same time striking the cheek of 
the other a smart blow with his open hand. ‘‘I’ll 
teach you to insult me in that way.” 

The two boys were immediately: surrounded by 
the rest of the school, who. perceived a quarrel was 
going forward. Acry of ‘‘Shame!” was raised 
by one or two who had seen the occurrence, 
while the others called for clear ground for a 
fight. , 
Pv inestit stood perfectly still fora moment: the 
rash of blood which the blow had caused was 
succeeded by an ashy paleness; but the pas- 
sionate fire that burned in his eye could not be 
mistaken. His hand was raised to return the 
blow, when a-sndden thought flashed across him, 
and it dropped back again to his side. 

‘¢ At least, I am not such a coward as to strike 
one younger and weaker than myself,” he said, 
after a minute’s pause, speaking slowly and 
distinctly, aud yet with difficulty keeping back 
the anger that was raging within; and then he 
turned and left the playground rapidly, not 
heeding, or at least not noticing, the repetition 
of the taunt ‘‘ coward,” which Seymour threw 
after him amid bursts of derisive laughter. — 

Arthur Vincent was anorphan. His childhood 
and opening youth had been watched over by a 
fond mother; but. inspite of tender affection his 

oung life had been one of much suffering. 
His naturally. delicate constitution showed itself, 
as the boy grew up, in a weak and deformed spine, 
which, independently of the bodily pain it often- 


times. caused him, was a source of.constant irrita- |. 


tion:to. Arthur’s sensitive feelings. While.-his 
parente lived he had been shielded as much as 
possible from everything that could cause him 
annoyance ; and when his mind required more 
instruction than his mother could impart, instead 
of being sent to school to mix with other boys, a 
tutor was provided for him, so that he might still 
remain under the sheltering influence of home, 

But now all was changed. <A few weeks saw 
Arthur and his elder sister Mary deprived of both 
parents. Mrs. Vincent was taken first; so that 
she was spared the pain of knowing that on the 
death of her husband his affairs were found 
in such a state, that the two children whom they 
had both cherished with such fond care and affec- 
tion were left to struggle with comparative 
poverty. 


But‘ Mary Vincent did "hot despair. She re- 
ceived the charge of her’ delicate brother as a 
high and holy trust; and she resolved, in humble 
dependence upon God, to fulfil it to the best of her 
power. | 

But there were trials in store for Arthur from 
which Mary’s love could not protect him; and 
one of the greatest was the necessity which com- 
pelled them to send away his tutor and place him 
as a day scholar under Mr. Stewart’s care. 

He had been at school some three months when 
our story opens, and such scenes as we have 
described were not of unfrequent occurrence ; for 
Arthur was morbidly sensitive, and the boys could 
scarcely be expected to enter into his feelings ; so 
that many a fancied slight ‘and many a careless 
expression were taken as personal which were 
never intended as such. 

A few there were, however—Seymour amongst 
the number—who seemed to take a delight in 
teasing the shy, pale-faced youth who had not 
strength nor will to enter into their boisterous 

mes. 

Arthur Vincent left the playground in no 
enviable state of mind. His cheek was still 
smarting from the violence of the blow he had 
received, but that was nothing to the anger 
against the insult that was burning within. 

At first he strove to conquer the turmoil 
of rage and malice from the same-feeling that 
prevented him returning Seymour’s blow,—the 
remembrance of his mother, and the grief she 
would have felt at seeing him’ thus. But the 
attempt was ineffectual; and when: he -reached 
home he was in no state to show’himself to his 
sister ; but hastening to his own little: room, and 
bolting the door, he threw himself upon the bed 
and burst into a most undignified flood of tears. 

He was relieved, however, by the outburst, and 
after a few minutes was-able te join his sister in 


the parlour: Mary looked up from her work with 


a bright smile on his-ertrance. 

‘*Well, Arthur; ‘how: have you beer getting 
on this‘morning? Come and sit beside me, and 
tell me what you have been doing.” 

‘‘Qh, I cannot get on atall, Mary. I amrmisera- 
ble; and I am sure I shall never do any good at 
Mr. Stewart’s. I wish I had‘my old tutor back 
again.” 

"That cannot be, you know, Arthur dear,” 
said Mary, gently; ‘‘ but you must never despair. 
Are the lessons so very difficult that you can’t 
manage them? I thought you and I learnt the 
Roman history perfectly last night.” 

‘‘Yes, I thought so too; and yet it was in 
that very thing I broke down this morning ; if 
it had been Mr. Stewart I should have got 
on much better; but Mr. Crust asks such curious 
questions — things that are not at all in the 
lesson sometimes,—and then I get puzzled, and 
don’t know what to answer.” 

‘*Oh, you will do better when you get to know 
more of Mr. Crust’s ways, I have nodoubt. If 


a 
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that be all the cause of that very sober face, 
I think you may cheer up, Arthur.” 

‘No, it is not all, nor the chief part. 
cannot get on with the boys; they laugh at me 
and tease me so, especially Seymour : I am sure 
it is very wrong of them; and to-day we have 
had a regular quarrel.” 

Mary looked grave. 

*¢ Tell me about it, Arthur.” 

And Arthur did so as well as he was able; 
and he did not try to hide the malice and passion 
that had been roused within him,* for he ended 
with, ‘*And oh, Mary, I felt as if I almost 
hated Seymour.” 

‘¢¢ He that hateth his brother is a murderer,’” 
said Mary, in a low tone, after a minute’s pause. 

Arthur shuddered, and covered his face with 
‘his hand. 

‘God grant that you may never be that, 
Arthur.” 

‘Oh, I hope not !” exclaimed Arthur ; ‘‘I don’t 
feel guite so bad about it,—at least, I think not,” 
he added, rather hesitatingly, for he was still far 
from feeling calm. : 

‘*You must not feel bad at all, dear. Suppose, 
instead of hating Seymour, you were to try and 
love him.” 

Arthur opened his eyes wide with astonishment. 

‘Why, Mary, you surely cannot mean that ! 
You don’t know what he does to me; how he 
vexes and annoys me in every possible way.” 

‘‘ And has not your own temper something to 
do with it, dear? I believe it is the cause of it 
all. If you did not get angry with such little 
things, the boys would soon give over teasing 

ou.” 


Arthur was silent, for he knew what Mary said 
was true, and his sister went on,— . 

‘As to Seymour, I think there is a little 
excuse for him: you know he has no one much 
to care for him ; his father is out all the day, 
and he has no mother or-sister.” 

‘“Why, how do you know that, Mary ?” 

‘Why, because you have told me, Arthur. 

.But I think, from what you have said, the boy 
must have had a miserable sort of life of it. And 
I was in earnest when I wished you to try and 
love him. I am sure he is in want of some of the 
sunshine of love, —will you try to give him a stray 
sunbeam now and then ?” 

‘*T love Seymour! Oh, Mary, it would be 
impossible ! I could never do it.’ 

*¢ Will you try ?” 

‘ST don’t know, it would be nouse. I don’t 
want to hate him, because of what you said just 
now, but I can’t love him.” 

_** Be kind to him, then, and do all you can for 
him, and the love will come afterwards.” —_ 

Arthur still looked incredulous, and Mary put 
see arm round his neck and kissed his pale fore- 

ead. 

‘*T know you cannot do it alone and unaided, 
dear Arthur; but you remember who has said, 


‘ 


‘My grace is sufficient for thee ; My strength is 
nine perfect in weakness,’ ” - 


CHAPTER II.—Goop For Evit. 


ARTHUR'S conversation with his sister was not 
without its effect: he thought about it a good 
deal, though he did not say much; and by the 
time he had to return to school in the afternoon, 
his feelings towards Seymour had considerably 
altered. 

It still wanted some minutes to the hour for 
the commencement of the studies when Arthur 
entered the schoolroom, but a few of the boys 
were already there ; they took not much notice of 
Arthur, however, who quietly passed on to his 
seat, and was soon so busy looking over his les- 
sons that he did not hear the conversation Sey- 
mour was making. 

‘¢ It is really too bad; here have I a whole sum 
to do before school begins, and I can’t find my 
pencil : some of you youngsters have got it, I’ll 
warrant me.” 

“* What’s the use of making such a fuss about 
it, Seymour?” said Norris, ‘‘it’s all your own 
fault ; you've left your pencil at home, or dropped 
it on the road ; besides, your sums ought to have 
been done last night, and not left till now.” 

‘¢P ll thank you to mind your own business, 
and leave mine alone: what have you to do with 
my sums ?” | 

‘“*Oh, nothing, of course,” replied Norris, 
putting his hands in his pockets and turning 
away; ‘‘I was going to offer you my pencil, but I 
won't interfere.” 

**I don’t want it. 
me yours.” ; 

Ross took no notice, and Vincent did not hear. 
Arthur, however, was considerably startled a 
minute afterwards by some one seizing him by the 
shoulders and pulling him backwards over from 
the form upon the floor. 

‘‘ What do you mean by not answering when 
you are spoken to?” exclaimed Seymour. 

“*T did not hear,” replied Arthur. 

‘*Don’t tell me that: I spoke loud enough to 
be heard across the street. You don’t want me to 
have your pencil, I suppose.” 

‘¢That is not the way to ask for it,” said Arthur, 
as he slowly rose. 

He was not hurt by the fall, for Seymour had 
managed that he should come down gently ; but 
he was a little shaken, and certainly not a little 
out of temper; but he said no more, and Sey- 
mour, after having asked in vain for the pencil, 
went back to his desk, fearing lest Mr. Stewart 
should make his appearance; but his complaints 
were louder than ever. 

Arthur was struggling with himself; for Mary’s 
words were fresh in his memory, and here was an 
orperety for putting them into practice. If he 
did not lend his pencil Seymour would get into 
disgrace for not having finished his sums. 


Here, Ross, Vincent, bring 
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‘¢ And serve him right too,” Arthur thought ; 
‘¢T have a good mind to pay him off that way.” 
ee something whispered, ‘‘ That would not be 

S d 2”? 


Arthur grew fidgcty and uneasy. There were 
barely three minutes to the opening of the school, 
and then the chance would be lost; he knew 
what was right, and he resolved to do it. To 
cross that large room, which was now nearly full, 
would, at another time, have required all Arthur's 
resolution, for he was always fancying remarks 
were being made upon him ; but he never thought 
ofthat now. He walked straight up to Seymour, 
and laid the pencil upon his desk. 

‘¢There is my pencil, Seymour, and I hope you 
will finish your sums in time.” 

Seymour seized it without a word of thanks, 
and rapidly began his figures, Arthur stood at 
his side; he had something more to say. 

‘*T am sorry for my share in our quarrel this 
morning, Seymour: will you shake hands and let 
as forget it?” 

‘¢T think I had about as much to do with it as 
you had, Vincent,” replied Seymour, with an 
uneasy laugh, ‘‘so we will say no more about 
it.”’ 

But he did not take the offered hand; and Mr. 
Stewart entering at the moment, Arthur went 
back to his seat. 

It was a slight, simple action on Arthur’s part, 
yet it was returning good for evil, and it brought 
its own reward. There was a quiet sense of hap- 
piness within him all the afternoon. 

And when school closed, all his bitter feelings 
had passed away, and he could speak to Seymour 
without more than a momentary rising of anger, 
even though he did tease aud laugh at him as 


usual, 

That night, when Arthur knelt by his bed to 
offer his evening prayer, he asked for that strength 
of which Mary had reminded him, to help him to 
conquer his temper, and to be kind to Seymour. 

Loving him, he still thought, was out of the 

uestion; but he had found out many little 
things by which he might do him a kindness. 

And Arthur put his thoughts into practice. 
Day by day he was on the look-out for something 
to do, and many were the small scrapes from 
which Seymour was extricated through his means. 
Tf, for instance, his books were left out, as they 
frequently were, Arthur would put them in their 
places that he might not incur a forfeit for his 
carelessness. Seymour often wondered how he 
got on so well, but he never took the trouble to 

iscover the cause. 

In the meantime, Arthur’s kindly feelings 
eau ground. He could not be angry with one 

or whom he was continually performing some 
good office, and remarks and actions which would 
ormerly have provoked a sharp reply were now 
passed over in silence. 


eee 


CHAPTER III.—Szymour ALARMED. 


Ir was drawing on towards the close of the half- 
year, and there was often a spirited discussion 
among the boys as to who would win the prize. 
Seymour and another boy, Wilson, were pretty 


equal for the second-class prize: sometimes one 


was first and sometimes the other, and the compe- 
tition was very eager. Arthur did not share in 
the frequent conjectures, for he had no chance of 
@ prize, and did not much care who got one. 

Mr. Stewart had given the first and second 
classes an essay to write upon a certain subject, 
and for the best of each class twenty good marks 
were to be awarded. This essay caused a great 
deal of talk and debate, and the boys were work- 
ing hard at it during the allotted month. The 
day on which the essays were to be examincd was 
eagerly looked forward to, and the chance of each 
boy’s being first was freely commented upon. 
Seymour was very anxious to be the successful one 
in his class, for upon this essay depended, in all 
probability, his chance for the prize. 

At leneth the day came for delivering in the 
essays. Arthur overtook several of the boys on 
the way to school, and they were all eagerly 
talking. 

Suddenly, as they were just reaching the door, 
Seymour came to a dead stop, and began feeling 


in all his pockets, and searching in his book-bag. 


WAITING FOR JESUS. 


WITHIN a pleasant chamber a little sufferer lay, 

A fall from off an oak tree, upon the previous day, 

Had crushed his foot so sadly, that though consciouse 
ness had flown, 

He grieved all hearts around him by his incessant 


moan. 

At length sweet sleep breathed o’er him, refreshing, 
calm, and he 

Awoke at noon to wonder wherever he could be; 

But as on those about him a feverish glance he cast, 

He slowly recollected the perils of the past. 


Within each cot beside him—and there was quite 
@ row— 

A little child was nestled, on pillow white as snow ; 

Some quietly reposing, while others, not so ill, 

Had story-books, and pictures, and toys to keep them 
still. 


“Yes, they seem very happy,” Paul murmured, with 
a sigh, 

“But then they’ve quite forgotten the streets and 
sunny sky: 

While I but lately rambled, as light and free as air, 

O’er field, and lane, and mountain, without a thought 
of care ; 

But now—!” his accents faltered, and sadly drooped 
his head ; 

“Poor boy, I’m sorry for you!” a gentle listener said. 


Paul raised his eyes, and near him a little maiden 


saw: 
Just such a child as poets and painters love to draw;— 
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hee fair and faultless features, and meek, yet warm 

ue eyes 

That sesmed as if they borrowed their tints from 
summer skies; 

A eae of ripened sweetness; a brow of thoughtful 
mould ; 

-And soft brown curls that glistened like rippling 
waves of gold ;— 

Dear, loving little Susie! the heart of Paul she won, 

And thus their childish friendship was easily begun. 


He told her all his troubles; his father was away, 

Fighting his country’s battles upon a soldier’s pay; 

He had no tender mother to fold him to her breast, 

For she had long departed to heaven’s sweet land of 
rest. 

And though his aunt provided his food and clothing 


too, 
She did not really want him, nor care for him, he 
new. 
Then yesterday, in climbing the oak tree, broad and 


For on the coming morrow the doctors were to try 
A painful plan to save him, or else he soon must die ; 
And he, poor little fellow, theugh brave as boy could be, 
Said to himself, “If Jesus would only come to me, 
I should not have to suffer!” Then, with a piteous 


prayer, 
He fell asleep, and dreaming, he lost his load of care. 


He woke up in the twilight, the room was rather dim, 
And little voices chanted their simple evening hymn; 
ae nen the name of Jesus: “ Yes, He will come!” 
e cried, 
As his thin hand he lifted. 
Said Susie, at his side, 
“Dear Paul, what are you doing?” 
‘* Why, Susie, I’m afraid 
Lest Jesus when He’s passing should miss me where 
I’m laid; 
But if He sees my hand up, He will be sure to know 
That I’m the boy that’s ready at once with Him to £0; 
I’m waiting for Him, Susie, and when—” Paul said 
no more, 
For he was very drowsy, and slumbered as before. 


Long, long he slept, not only through all the tranquil 
night, 

en at when the morning brought cheerful rays of 

gat. 
“Poor child,” nurse whispered, kindly, “TI really can- 
not bear 

To rouse him to the sorrow that he to-day must share; 
For should his life be spared him, the doctors all agree 
That he a helpless cripple will for the future be.” 


But Susie, glancing at him, and seeing that his hand 


Iga, 
That he might see the soldiers as they were march- 


ing by, 

He lost his grasp, and tumbled, and hurt himself 
80 much, 

That noe the pain was dreadful, nor could he bear a 
touch. 


When he had finished, Susie, in turn, her story told. 

She said, that since she came there, two years away 
had rolled; 

And that she never, never at home again should dwell, 

; mous it was not likely she woul get strong and 

well; 


Yet she was quite contented. Was resting on his pillow, not raised, as he had 
; plann 
Paul wondered, and replied, Smiled at her own sweet musings, and with a glad- 


some air ; 
er “Why, I should not wender if Jesus put it 
there.” 


ove right; at midnight, when shadows round 
us 
Jesus had come with footsteps that no one heard but. 


Pa 

Had clasped him to his bosom with look of tenderest 
love, 

And taken him for ever to his bright home above! 


« ail can you feel so, Susie? I could not, if I 
tri Fd 


“I'm waiting for the Saviour,” she softly said; “for He 
rie healed on earth sick people cares just as much 
or me: 
gee ond will come, nurse tells us,—she cannot tell us 
when,— 
And either cure our sickness, and make us well again, 
Or else He’ll take us with Him, to live above the sky; 
So I am only waiting until He passes by.” 


o oe you think that Jesus will really come for 
you as 


“I know He will,” said Susie. 
So Paul believed it too, 


The days passed on, but weary and sad was little Paul ; 
The doctors could not give him the least relief, and all 
Their medicines failed to soothe him; but he with 
patience bore ; ; 
bir eying pain and weakness which fretted him 
efore ; 
For he had learnt of Susie to trust that heavenly 


Friend 
Who loves dear little children, and keeps them to the 
end. 


One pleasant day in August, Paul lay with half-closed 


eyes; ; 
He et not of the sunshine, nor of the fair blue 
skies, 


THE BIRTHDAYS. 


To-DAY is little Esther’s birthday. What a 
bright sunny day! how soft the air is! My 
little fairy may run out and play in the garden, 
and we will have no tiresome long lessons to-day. 
Ah, there she goes, holding up her little hands 
to catch the white blossoms as they fall in flakes, 
pure and white as snow, and much more warm 
and fragrant. Little Esther will weary herself if 
she dances about like that, and runs after the 
tiny life-blossom—so resembling these flower- 
flakes she has gathered, ony imbued with life, — 
the gorgeously hued butterfly. as 
In the evening, Esther, a little gay thing in 
white, like those white things that fell in showers, 
was the queen of a merry group; her young 
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friends had been invited to spend the evening | And little Esther lay on the sofa, not talking, 


with her, because it was her birthday. And oh! 
so many kind wishes, and such pretty presents, 
and such loving letters from aunties and cousins 
who could not come! Every one seemed to think 
of her, and make so much of her, and try to 
please her, because it was her birthday. 

Autumn had come, sobering all things except 
little Esther’s play. True, she could no longer 
catch the light treasures that fell without a 
thought of sound from the fresh green apple trees, 
or gather the sweet, rich lilac for her mamma to 
siuell; but she could come bounding in with the 
bonny ripe pear, which was so full of juice that it 
could not even touch the soft grass plot but some 
pozed out; or the ruddy apple, that even could 
keep its beauty in spite of a hard knock or 
two. 

Little Esther is coming in to write a few lines 
to papa, for it is his birthday ; though he is far 
away he must not be forgotten. He is gone to 
a foreign land, many thousands of miles off, on 
some important business ; but in a year or two, 
when Esther becomes a@ young woian, he will 
kale be coming back, and he will not know 

er, willhe? Why, he would not now recognize 
that young blossoming beauty for the tiny little 
baby girl that he saw when he tore himself from 
his almost distracted wife. 

But although he is far away and cannot talk to 
them now, he is never forgotten ; and of all days 
that they love to talk about him, it is on his 
birthday. 

It is winter now; no blossoms to fall on my 
little treasure, no bright ripe fruit for her to run 
and pick up; real snow, white and pure, but 
cold, is lying on the roofs of the houses like the 
sugar on a twelfth-cake. 

Alas! winter blasts sometimes blight other 
things besides the fair flowers, and there is a little 
girl who has lost her sprightliness, and looks pale 
and thin ; too weak to run out into the crisp air 
outside, but is tenderly placed on the couch near 
the fire by her fond and anxious mother. 

Yet there is a merry group of old and young 
assembled there. The dinner-things have just 
been cleared away, and ¢he plum pudding, for it 
is Christmas day. 

Hark ! there are bells ringing out from the 
church in the distance, their merry peal sum- 
moning the people to evening prayer and praise ; 
for it is, on this occasion, not only Christmas 
day, but Sunday also. 

But no one thought of going out in the cold to 
church. They were not religious people, or they 
would not have turned Sunday into a day of 
worldly merriment. Nor would the elder persons 
have gathered round a table to play at cards, 
while all kinds of toys were brought out to 
amuse the children who were present. There 


was, I regret tosay, much silly talking, laughing, | 


and joking, and one or two talked about going to 
the theatre the next evening. | 


but gravely listening and thinking. 

Presently there was a pause in the conversa- 
tion, and in the momentary stillness a little soft 
voice said, ‘‘ Mamma, why do we keep Christ- 
mas?” 

It was Esther who spoke. Her mamma re- 
plied, ‘‘Oh, my dear, because it is an old 
custom.” 

‘But what was it first kept for? Because, 
mamma, I see in my pretty gilt prayer-book that 
you gave me that it says it is the birthday of 
Christ.” 

‘So it is, my dear.” 

‘‘Then why don’t we think of Him and love 
Him, like you did me on my birthday, or like 
you told me I must think of papa on his birth- 
day? No one has said a word about Him, or 
wished He would come back again to see us keep 
it. But I have thought about it all day, and 
how glad I shall be to go and see Him on his 
birthday ! Won’t you, mamma?” 

There was a strange silence in that room. 
The children suspended their play to hear what 
it was cousin Esther was talking about; and the 


uncles kept their cards in their hands, and stared . 


at their little niece. Her gentle voice startled 
them as if it had been a clap of thunder. 

At length her mamma said, ‘‘ My dear child, 
you look pale; I am afraid you are sitting up too 
long. Don’t you think you had better go to 
bed?” 

‘* Yes, mamma,” replied the child, with a sich. 

It is another Christmas day, and I know a 


place where a vessel is lying peacefully and still, - 


all on board keeping happy holiday. I know a 
certain shop quite shut, and all who usually fill 
it are away enjoying their freedom. I know a 
quiet, sad face that is now bending over a little 
grave, with a holly bush planted near, covered 
with berries, overshadowing a white slab where 
the ivy creeps up to look at the sky; and beneath 
hes a little withering form that was once a bright, 
happy child. It is the grave of little Esther. 
God has granted her wish. She has been washed 
in the Saviour’s precious blood, so she is whiter 
than the snowflakes, and riper than the autumn 
fruit, and she is keeping her Christmas in heaven. 
If we could look into heaven we should see 
Esther rejoicing in the presence of Jesus, and we 
should hear her singing, ‘*Glory, glory, 
clory !” 

i Dear reader, did you think about Jesus on 
Christmas day? And do you often think about 
Him? And have you ever yet asked Him to 
come into your heart and make you holy? Are 
you trying to serve Him on earth? And do you 
hope to be with Him in heaven ? 


A. & W. 
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“ALL'S FOR THE BEST.” 


Oxp Maurice Grey was a cheerful man, 
For fretting, he thought, was a very bad plan; 
So when troubles came that could not be cured, 
Not only with patience were they endured, 
But he used to say, with a trustful smile, 
. “Don’t murmur and grumble, but wait awhile ; 
All’s for the best.” 


Well, there came a letter one summer’s day, 
From a much-loved friend who lived far away, 
Inviting old Maurice his guest to be, 
Before he embarked on the wide, wide seca; 
For he purposed leaving his native land, 
And finding a home upon India’s strand. 
** All’s for the best.” 


When Maurice received the unwelcome news, 
He felt that he could not indeed refuse 
The last request of a friend, whom he 
Had known since the days of his boyish glee, 
Who had shared alike in his joy and woe; 
So Maurice determined that he would go. 
** All’s for the best.” 


Now Maurice, in planning his journey, thought 
That a trip by sea might with health be fraught; 
So he paid for his passage without delay, 
For a steamer that sailed on a certain day: 
But some blunder made by those about him 
Occasioned the vessel to sail without him. 

** All’s for the best.” 


“* What a pity,” in turn each neighbour cried, 
‘¢ That Maurice’s wish should be thus denied! 
It is sad to think he will see no more 
The friend who is leaving old England’s shore, 
For there is not time for his journey now ;” 
But Maurice still said, with a Big oe brow, 
“ All’s for the best.” 


“ All’s for the best !”” Yes, Maurice was right, 
For that very steamer was wrecked ere night, 
And beneath the briny, remorseless wave, 
The whole of the passengers found their grave! 
And when Maurice the terrible tidings heard, 
I can guess what feelings his spirit stirred. 

“ All’s for the best.” 


Let me make his mottomy own; and try 
To trust.in “ Our Father” who reigns on high, 
And rules over all the earth, for He — 
Will certainly choose what is best for me; 
And then whether life’s scenes are bright or dim, 
I may calmly say as I cling to Him, 
* All’s for the best.” 


LITTLE ELLEN. 


LitTLe Ellen was one of the youngest who at- 
tended the Sunday school held in —— Street, 
and was in the alphabet class. One Sunday a 
missionary, named Mr. R——, came to address 
the children. He exhorted the elder scholars 
to seek the Lord while they were young; to 
watch and pray; to ask God to forgive their sins 
for Christ’s sake, and to make them his own 
children. | 

And then he selected two of the youngest 
children in the room, and placed them on each 


! 


side of him ;—Ellen was one. Ah! little did he 
think that he had chosen one who was so soon te 
be in glory. 

He looked at them earnestly, and said, ‘‘ My 
dear little children, I am going to leave you, and 
most likely I shall never see you again in this 
world ; but I should like to tell you somethin 
about the love of Jesus Christ before we part. 
will repeat to you four little words, which I hope 
you will remember ; they are, ‘Jesus Joves little. 
children.’” Mr. R—— then explained the four 
words to the children in the most simple way he 
could; and after imploring-God’s blessing on | 
teachers and children, he hade them farewell. 
He had cast his bread on the waters, trusting 


that after many days he should find it. 


__A few short weeks had scarcely passed before 
Ellen was laid upon a sick-bed; she had caught a 
fever, which so weakened her delicate frame that 
no human aid could save her. It was the will of 
her heavenly Father that she should die, and for 
her to die was indeed gain. 

Her teacher, hearing that she was ill, imme- 
diately went .to see her. Ellen’s mother was 
crying very much for grief, but Ellen said to her, 
‘*Oh, mother, don’t cry for me when I die, I am 


/so happy, I am going to heaven.” - 


Her teacher asked her what made her so happy. 
She raised her feeble voice and said, ‘* Because | 
Jesus loves little children ; and if He loves me 
will He not take me to heaven when I die?’’ 

Oh, what a happy thought for the teacher, that 
her little scholar was soon going to be with the 
Good Shepherd! and what joy to the mother! she 
could even smile amid her tears. 

‘*Do you not remember, teacher, what the 
minister said about Jesus loving little children?” 
exclaimed Ellen again; ‘‘and now I am going 
to die I am not afraid, for He will take me to 
heaven.” | | 

Her strength began to fail her, and she said 
very little more. | 

Her teacher never saw her again, for next 
morning brought her word that little Ellen was 
with Jesus; she had gone to that blessed home 
above, and to that Saviour who has said, ‘‘Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not : for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Many of the children who may read this are 
older than Ellen. But oh, ask yourselves, ‘Is 
Jesus my Saviour? Are my sins washed away 
in his blood? Have I his Holy Spirit? Do I 
love Him and try to please Him? If I were to 
ue to-night, should I go, like Ellen, to be with 

im?” 

If you cannot answer ‘*‘ Yes,” ask Him now to 
give you a new heart, and to make you his child. 
His promise is, ‘‘ Ask, and ye shall have.” He 
has never turned away one who came to Him. 
He is willing to be your Saviour, to take care of 
you all your life, and when you die, to take you 
to be with Him for ever. 


Clifton. Ww. 


LITTLE ROBIN REDBREAST. 


At the open window little Dora stands, 

Flinging out the bread-crumbs with her tiny hands; 
Chilling are the breezes which around her blow, 
But she scarcely feels them, scarcely sees the snow ; 
For sweet Robin Redbreast softly to her comes, 
Asking for a breakfast of the nice soft crumbs. 


Asking ? not exactly asking, by-the-bye, 

For he uninvited takes from her supply; 

He is very hungry, has not had a mite 

Since he found a berry on the tree last night ; 
So with cool assurance, scorning etiquette, 
Robin picks up boldly all that he can get. 


Pretty little fellow, with your chirping note, 

And your scarlet waistcoat buttoned to your 
throat; 

Winning general favour by your fearless air, 

And your cheerful spirit free from anxious 
care ; 

Trustful for the morrow, you enjoy to-day :— 

Peck away, sweet Robin, while you choose to 
stay. 


Happy little Dora, with your sunny brow, 
Which has most enjoyment, you, or Robin, 


now P | 
Oh, it’s well when children daily pleasure find, 


Not in selfish actions, but in being kind,— 
Kind to all about them, whether great or small, 
Knowing that one Father watches over all. 


Fling your crumbs out, Dora, all the winter long, 
And the birds will give you many a grateful song 5 
When the merry Spring-time and her flowers are near, 
They will chant sweet * Thank you’s” in your 
listening ear ; 

And you'll think with gladness how you helped to feed 
Robin and his cousins in their hour of need. 

W. 


SCRAPS FOR SPARE MINUTES. 


HEARING WITH THE TEETH. 

Lay a watch upon a table, glass side downwards, 
then stand so far from it that you cannot in the 
ordinary way hear the ticking. Now place one 
end of a small stick, say about six feet long, upon 
the back of the watch, and grip the other with 
the teeth ; with the fingers flees each ear to ex- 
clude all external noise, and the beat of the 
watch will then be as audible as if placed against 
the ear. 

All other sounds can be conveyed in the same 
manner, no matter how long the stick be ; for in- 
stance, if one end be put upon a pianoforte in a 
sitting-room fronting a garden, and the stick be 
thirty feet long, extending outside the window 
on to a lawn, if the instrument be ever so lightly 
played, the tune will be instantly distinguished 

y any person applying the teeth to the opposite 
end of the stick. And if a light bar of iron or 
any other metal be suspended by a thick string 
held between the teeth, and then struck with any 
hard substance, the sound will appear greater 
than by hearing with the ears. 


CHILDREN’S MISSIONS. 


CHILDREN by our Lord were honoured. 
When on this poor earth He stayed ; 

Fondly He embraced and blessed them, 
Though a frowning throng forbade. 


To his side a child He summoned, 
Placed him in the midst, and told 

™hose that ee guide to follow 
‘Who God’s kingdom would behold. 


Still his gospel honours children, 

Bids them to Christ’s service move, 
And their little rills of beauty 

Swell the ocean of his love ; 


Bids them strive with zealous pity 
For the desolate and sad, 

Till the dark and desert places 
Are for them exceeding glad. 


Children, to our dear Redeemer 
Yield the grateful homage due, 
And, by love to every creature 
Own the love He bears for you. 
L. He 8- 
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KATIE’S MISTAKE: 
A STORY OF LIFE’S CHANGES. 


By the Author of ‘‘ WINIFRED’s HoME,” 
‘*ERNEST WILTON,” &c. 


CHAPTER I.—A PAIR OF GLOVES. 


A LITTLE girl, dressed for going out, was lounging 
in an easy chair by the window, waiting for her 
mamma, who was in the next room, giving her 
orders to the cook about the dinner. 

She was a pretty, dark-eyed little girl, with an 
air of self-importance in her manner scarcely war- 
ranted by the eleven or twelve summers which 
had fiitted over her head; and although not par- 
ticularly vain, she appeared to be very well satis- 
fied at that moment with her own appearance. 


‘Come here directly, Dickie.” 
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For she smoothed the folds of her frock, and 

looked down at it as if she considered it exceed- 

ingly becoming ; and then she rose and took a 

pene at herself in the mirror, in order to see if 
er jacket were quite straight. 

And if she thought that she was dressed nicely 
and in good taste, she thought no more than the 
truth, for no one could find any fault with her 
pretty light grenadine dress, black silk jacket, 
and Taghork hat, richly trimmed with velvet. 
It was a new hat, and of a new shape, and the 
shape just suited the young lady’s face. 

The young lady was exactly of that opinion, 
and said half aloud to herself, ‘‘ Yes, I like it 
very much, and I am so glad there is no feather in 
it; it is so much more genteel without one; for 
all the poor children about the streets wear feathers 
now-a-days. ” 
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Turning complacently from the glass to put on! her own gloves when she forgets to bring them 


her gloves, she found that she had forgotten to 
bring them down-stairs. 

So she went upto get them, you perhaps imagine. 

Oh dear no, she did nothing of the sort; you 
are not aware what a grand young lady she was. 
She rang the bell loudly, and as soon as the sum- 
mons was answered, ‘‘ Fetch my gloves out of m 
room, Martha. I left them about somewhere, 
suppose,” was the message which the servant 
received. 

‘* Yes, Miss,” aaid Martha, meckly. 

She soon returned with the gloves, and laid 
them on the table; but before she could shut the 
door after her, her mistress recalled her. 

‘*Oh, come back, Martha; this pair will not 
do. I must have my green ones with this dress. 
You will find them in that white box on the 
drawers ; and make haste, for I am in a hurry.” 

Up again toiled poor Martha. She was not 
strong, and the frequent going up and down-stairs 
about her work was very trying to her during 
the hot weather ; but she would not have minded 
that if her young mistress had not given her, as 
on this occasion, so many unnecessary journeys. 

**Why couldn’t Miss Kate have fetched her 
own gloves? But, to be sure, I need ‘not have 
expected such a thing, for she has not a bit of 
consideration for anybody that she deems beneath 
her. She never seems to think that J can be 
tired.” 

These were Martha’s meditations as she went 
on Miss Kate’s errand. 

‘“How slow you are, Martha! What a time 
you have been! Yes, that is the right pair,” 
said the young lady, as she took the gloves quickly 
from her, and, without a word or thought of thanks 
for the service which had been rendered her, trip- 
ped lightly down the steps with her mamma. 

Yet she was naturally polite, and she had a 
warm, grateful little heart somewhere, which was 
ready enough, in general, to beat in sympathy 
with others. We shall gain a clue presently to 
the rather unamiable conduct which she has just 
manifested. 

‘‘ Katie dear,” said her mother, as they walked 
slowly along, ‘‘you should not have sent Martha 
twice up-stairs for your gloves. It is her busiest 
morning, and she has a great deal to do.”’ 

Kate was not aware that her mother had over- 
heard her, and she coloured at the unexpected 
reproof, although she immediately proceeded to 
iustify herself. 

‘But I could not help it, mamma,” she an- 
swered. ‘* Martha brought me the wrong pair 
the first time, and it was impossible, you know, 
for me to wear blue gloves with this violet dress.” 

**Not impossible, Katie, although I allow it 
was not advisable. But as it was your own fault 
that you did not think about the colour in time 
to give Martha proper directions, you might have 
gone yours: lf for them. Indeed, Katie, J think 
that a little girl like you should certainly fetch 


ra 


down with her.” 

‘*T never did it at grandmamma’s,” said Kate, 
with a decided pont on her lip. She did not at 
all like being found fault with. 

‘*That is no reason, my dear, why you should 
not here. Your grandmother had more servants 
than we have, and Martha really has not time to 
run about so much for you. Besides, little girls 
should learn to help themselves.”’ 

‘* But I don’t want to help myself,’’ said Kate, 
still pouting. ‘* Why can’t we have another ser- 
vant ?”” 

‘* Because we cannot afford to do so,” said her 
mother, quietly, ‘‘and I think it is much better 
for you, Katie, that we cannot.” 

‘* Better for me, mamma! Why?” and Kate 
looked, as she felt, rather surprised. 

** Because then you would be more indolent 
than you noware, Katie, and you would not grow 
up to be what I want you to be.” 

‘* What is that, mamma?” 

‘*An active, useful, industrious woman.” 

Katie's face said that there was nothing very 
attractive in sucha picture of her future self; but 
what she really said was, ‘‘I don’t sce that it sig- 
nifies much, mamma, because of course I shall 
always have servants to wait upon me.” 

‘* Will you, Katie? How do you know that?” 

‘“Why, mamma, I always have had,” said 
Katie, and hercheeks flushed a little; ‘‘and you 
will be as rich when I am older as you are now, 
won't you, mamma?” 

“I expect so, dear; but we can never tell what 
may happen, or rather, what God may sce to be 
good for us. Suppose, for instance, that your 
papa were to lose all his money—and richer people 
than we are have sometimes become very poor,— 
what would you do then, Katie?” 

‘“Oh, mamma, I couldn’t do at all,” exclaimed 
Katie, with as much earnestness as if it were not 
a supposition, but a reality. ‘‘I should die of 
grief in such a case, I know I should.” 

Her mamma could scarcely forbear smiling at 
this childish reply, but she said gravely, ‘‘ No, 
Katie, you would have to live, and to bear your 
trouble patiently. But I only mentioned this, 
dear, that you might see how easily changes could 
come to you as well as to others, and how foolish 
it is, therefore, to be proud and haughty in your 
behaviour to those who are poorer than you are.” 

‘*Am I proud and haughty, mamma?” 

‘*Well, what do you think yourself, Katie? 
It is not long since I overheard a little girl order- 
ing Martha, in a very dictatorial tone, to fetch her 
gloves, and never saying either Please or Thank 
you to her in return.” 

‘* But, mamma, she is only a servant.” 

‘* And if you were only a servant, Katie, would 
not you like to be treated, especially by a child, 
with civility and kindness ?”’ 

‘*Yes, mamma, I suppose I should,” replied 
Katie, hesitatingly. 
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The idca of putting herself, by imagination, in 
another person’s place, and then judging accord- 
ingly, was evidently quite a new idea to her, and 
she walked on in such thoughtful silence that her 
mother refrained from saying more, lest she should 
weaken the impression which her words seemed 
to have made on the mind of her little daughter. 


CuarTer II.—NoLI ME TANGERE. 


Bot Katie’s mother was m'staken if she fancied 
that her little girl was all the while pondering 
over what she had said to her. She thought 
about it for a minute or so, and then went off to 
build a ‘‘ castle in the air,” respecting the way in 
which she should like to live when she was 
grown up. Of course she must have a very 
handsome house, and a large establishment ; at 
least three sorts of carriages, and dresses almost 
as magnificent as the Queen’s; and everybody 
would admire her, and pay her the most marked 
attentions. She was just picturing herself pre- 
sented at Court, in unusually splendid attire, and 
blazing with diamonds in a wonderful manner, 
when her foot stumbling against a small stone 
roused her from her day-dream, and recalled her 
to the fact that she was only a little girl in a 
straw hat, walking out with her mother! 

‘‘Oh, mamma, where are we going?” she said, 
suddenly, as they turned away from the fashion- 
able part of the town; ‘‘I thought you intended 
calling on some one.” 

“*Yes, Katie, I am going to pay a visit to a 
very old friend of mine, but she lives three or 
four miles distant, at Rainworth, and so we will 
go there in the train.” 

‘** How nice !” said Katie, 
your friend, mamma ?”’ 

‘‘No, dear; she has been away at the sea-side 
since you came home, but she has often heard of 
you, and she much wishes to see you.” 

‘What is her name, mamma?” 

“* Bruce—Mrs. Bruce, my dear.” 

*“ Does she live in a large house ?” 

‘** No, in a very small one, Katie.” 

They had now reached the terminus, and Kate’s 
mother was engaged in making inquiries about 
the trains and in procuring tickets, se that Katie 
had no further opportunity of asking about this 
old friend. She wondered how rich she was, and 
whether she had a nice garden, and a conservatory 
and vinery, as Kate’s grandmamma had. Her 
mother had said the house was small, but then 
a single lady did not require much room ; and it 
was no doubt one of those ‘‘sweet, pretty little 
cottages,’ such as are sometimes to be seen in 
the country, with latticed porch, and roses and 
honeysuckles twining round the doorway and 
windows. 

Mrs. Bruce;—the name sounded genteel, 
Katie thought. She fancied, she was not quite 
sure—her historical knowledge not being very 
accurate or extensive,—that there had once been 


‘¢ Have I ever seen 


a king of that name, either in Scotland or Ire- 
land or Wales, she could not tell which; and if: 
so, its origin was good; and this Mrs. Bruce 
might even be a descendant of that royal family ! 
It wanted five or ten minutes to the time when 
the next train was to start for Rainworth; so, 
while they were waiting for it, Katie and her 
mamma sat down on one of the platform seats. 
Several persons were also waiting to go by 
this train ; and presently a neatly dressed young 
woman, apparently a respectable mechanic’s wife, 
with two small children, ventured to occupy the 
other end of the form, much to Katie’s discomfort, 
for she did not at all approve of their taking such 
@ liberty. The youngest child, a chubby-faced 
boy, with cheeks like roses, and a pair of the 
eh ea blue eyes, crept softly towards Kate, 
and put his fat: little fingers on one of the raised: 
silk flowers worked in her dress. They had ex- 
cited his attention, and he was curious to feel 
and examine them. But Katie pushed him hastily 
away, and, gathering her skirt closely round her, 


drew herself up with such a touch-me-not air, 


that the mother of the child, who observed her 
movements, called to him, ‘‘Come here directly, 
Dickie, you should not meddle with the young 
lady’s things, you know.” 

“Dickie ! what a name !” thought Katie ; ‘‘it 
is only fit for a canary-bird; and what a rude 
little fellow he is! Such a common person as his 
mother ought not to have come to our form ; she 
could see at once that we were ladies; but poor 
people are so presuming. There ought not to 
be ‘third and frst ‘Class carriages in the same 
train !” 

The railway bell rang, the train stopped at the 
station, and the ‘‘ ladies” got up and walked to 
their carriage—first-class, of course. But as Katie 
was stepping in after her mamma, the young 
woman came hurrying towards her, carrying the 
rosy-faced boy in her arms, while the other ran 
at her side. 

‘*You left your parasol behind you, Miss,’ she 
said, with a pleasant smile, as she gave it to the 
young lady; and then, scarcely hearing Katie’s 
‘‘Thank you,” she hastened back, in order to 
secure places for herself and children before the 
train started. 

‘*It was very good of her to bring it to you, I 
am sure,” said Katie’s mother; ‘‘not many would 
have taken that trouble for a stranger; and it 
would have been a pityif you had lost it, because 
it is nearly new.” 

Kate assented, but not very warmly. She was 
rather annoyed; not, of course, at recovering her 
parasol, but at being indebted to such a person 
for its safety. 

Perhaps, too, though she did not acknowledge 
it to herself, she was somewhat ashamed of 
having despised anybody who was so soon able 
to do her a kindness. Katie’s mother had not 
noticed her little girl’s repu!-e of the chubby- 
cheeked boy, for she was looking another way just 
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then, so she did not guess the current of Katie’s 
thoughts at this moment. She was not, however, 
ignorant of the feelings with which Katie usuall 
regarded those who were not equally well off wit 
herself. Such feelings are not easily kept secret, 
and Katie’s frank, open disposition was not in- 
clined to conceal anything. Besides, her early 
education had taught her that it was quite right 
to cherish a ‘‘ proper pride,” and to hold herself 
aloof from all who were beneath her in rank, or 
less affluent in circumstances. 

You will perhaps wonder that so sensible a 
mother should have trained her so unwisely. 
But Katie had not imbibed these notions from 
her mother. 

Katie was an only child, and very dear to her 
parents, but she had hitherto been very little 
with them. When she was not more than two 
or three years old, her mamma had a long 
and dangerous illness, which left her in so 
nervous and delicate a state, that for many 
months it was feared she was in a decline; and 
the society and charge of her child were more 
than she was equal to. So Katie was thankfully 
ea to the care of her grandmother, who 

tted and humoured her, and allowed her to 

ve her own way in most things. Her comfort 
was so studied, and her fancies so much indulged, 
that it was only a natural consequence that the 
little girl should acquire large ideas of her own 
importance, and should become vain of herself, 
and of all that belonged to her. She had many 
amiable qualities, or she would have been more 
spoilt than she was by her grandmother’s in- 
judicious treatment. 

When her mother’s health was sufficiently 
restored for her to resume her family duties, she 
was prevented from having her child back by 
her husband’s receiving an appointment which 
obliged him to reside abroad. His wife of course 
accompanied him, but the climate being one that 
was fatal to children of English birth, they were 
forced to relinquish the pleasure of taking their 
little girl with them. They were quite satisfied 
to leave her with her grandmother, for they 
knew that she would be as tenderly cared for 
as if she were under their roof; still it was a 
trial, and a keen one, to part, probably for years, 
from their only child. 

About a twelvemonth before the commence- 
ment of our story, Katie’s papa, Mr. Foster, 
relinquished his foreign employment, and re- 
turned to his own country, where he formed 
fresh engagements; and his mother dying soon 
afterwards, Katie found a new home with her 
papa and mamma. It seemed strange at first to 

er to be with them, for she had seen compara- 
tively little of them from infancy ; but she soon 
began to love them very much, and to think her- 
self one of the happiest little girls in the world 
to have such kind parents. She rebelled a little, 
it 1s true, at some of the restrictions which they 
imposed upon her, and she was not at allcon- 


vinced of the necessity of many of her mamma’s 
lans; but it was with so gentle and yng € 
and that she was guided into new ways, that 
she seldom turned very restive; and she had so 
many fresh engagements, that, instead of being 
dissatisfied, she soon preferred her new home to 
her old one. 

The only drawback to it was, that it was not 
quite so stylish ; her mamma had fewer servants 
than her grandmother, and Katie was therefore 
obliged now to do some things for herself which 
she had never dreamed of doing in former days. 

Her mamma observed, with regret, her little 
girl’s strong self-love and self-conceit, and she 
was sorry that Katie had been brought up on those 
worldly principles which tended to strengthen 
these points in her character. For Katie’s grand- 
mother, though a professed Christian, loved the 
ways and maxims of the world, and regulated her 
conduct by them, and not by God's word; and. 
she taught Katie to do the same. Nor would 


Katie’s mother at one time have pursued any - 


other method. But within the last two or three 
years she had learnt to think very differently on 
this subject. Her eyes had been opened to the 
folly of living only for time, without any regard 
to eternity; and she had resolved, by God's 
grace, that she would not any longer thus misuse 
the talents which He had entrusted to her; but 
would strive, by grateful obedience to the Saviour, 
to show her love to Him, and her desire to serve 


With these thoughts working in her mind, you 
can imagine how doubly glad she was to resume 
the guardianship of her little girl, in order that 
she might rightly educate her, and undo, if pos- 
sible, any mischief which had resulted from past 
instructions. 

But it is far easier to sow wrong seed than to 
clear it out of the ground when it has firml 
taken root there; and it would require mu 
patient and persevering endeavour before Katie’s 

‘old ideas and impressions were likely to give place 
to new ones. 

However, Mrs. Foster was not discouraged, for 
Katie was still very young; and she was also 80 
warm-hearted and affectionate, that it was a 
pleasure rather than a trouble to have the 
management of her. 


CuarTerR II].—A Visir To Mrs. Bruce. 


WueEn Katie and her mamma left the terminus 
they crossed the high road and went through 
as ae | lane, at the end of which they turned 
down by a row of small, prim, rather dull- 
looking houses; but as there were no opposite 
buildings, the fields and distant hills beyond 
‘formed a pretty view in front for the inmates. 
About the middle of the row Katie’s mother 
stopped, and said, ‘*This is Mrs. Bruce’s cottage; 
I hope she is at home.” 

‘What a poor little place!” exclaimed Kate, 
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surprised that a ‘‘friend’’ of her mother’s should 
be found in such a locality; ‘* J should not like 
to live here, mamma.”’ 

‘* Wait till you have seen the inside, Katie.” 

But Katie did not alter her opinion when she 
had seen it. The back parlour, into which they 
were ushered by the tiniest of small maids, was 
a pleasant little room, with a French window 
opening into the garden. The sweet scent of 
flowers came in with the summer air; and there 
was a glass on the table filled with beautiful 
moss roses. But what was all this to a young 
lady who had been accustomed to hothouses and 
@ vinery, and to whom a camellia was as common 
as a pink ? ; 

Then the room was undeniably small; the 
painting and papering were sadly inartistic, and 
the furniture was in keeping with its surround- 
ings. It was good of its kind, but very old- 
fashioned, and much the worse for weer; there 
were actually darns in the carpet, and Katie’s 
sharp eyes detected a patch on the table-cover. 

Some people would have admired the extreme 
neatness and cleanliness, and the look of home 
comfort which pervaded the little apartment, but 
Katie was too aristocratic to be charmed with such 
trifles as these; and she marvelled very much 
' that her mamma should come four miles by the 
train to visit any one resident in so humble a 
dwelling. 

She marvelled still more when Mrs. Bruce 
came in from the garden, where she had been 
weeding and watering her plants. For she was a 
seared acs large-featured old lady, slightly 
ame, and with a red scar on one cheek, which 
did not improve her appearance ; and her dress— 
well, it certainly was not modelled after the last 
Paris fashion-book, nor had it cost much when it 
was new. She greeted Mrs. Foster with great 
cordiality, which was quite as warmly recipro- 
cated ; and then she turned to Kate, and saying, 
‘‘And so this is dear little Katie, is it?’’ she 
not only shook hands with her, but gave her a 
hearty kiss! 

‘* Dear little Katie” was not altogether pleased 
at this freedom, and she answered the questions 
addressed to her so stiffly, that Mrs. Bruce thought 
she was not at her ease, and said, very good- 
naturedly, ‘‘You are a little shy with me yet, 
but we shall know one another better some day. 
Would you like to 60 into the garden, dear, and 
amuse yourself a little while?” 

Worse and worse! Mrs. Bruce fortunately 
began talking to Mrs. Foster, or she must have 
seen the indignant expression which overspread 
Kate’s countenance at this proposal. She was not 
going into the garden indeed, as if she were a 
little child that could not understand intelligent 
conversation, and wanted something to keep her 
quict! Such a shabby little garden as that, too; 
what possible attraction could there be to her in 


But the chief offence was in supposing that she 


was shy/ ‘hat a young lady of her age, accus- 
tomed to mix in society, ma | to be praised and 
flattered by her elders, could feel shy in the 
presence of such a plain, commonplace old 
person as Mrs. Bruce, was really so absurd an 
idea, that Katie could almost have laughed at it, 
only she was too angry to laugh. She wished 
she had not come; she did not like Mrs. Bruce 
at all; and she was sure now that she was not 
descended from the king of that name. How 
strange it was that her mamma should sit chat- 
ting so familiarly to her, and should tell her 
many oe which only intimate friends care to 
tell, or to have told to them! 

Yet as Katie unwillingly listened to their con- 
versation, she could not deny that Mrs. Bruce 
was a lady—though an old-fashioned one—both 
in manners and in education ;.and that when she 
smiled, her smile was very sweet, and made her 
homely face look almost handsome. 

Mrs. Bruce insisted on her visitors having a 
glass of home-made currant wine, and a slice of 
home-made currant cake before they went away; 
and as each was very good, Katie condescended 
to finish hers, which she had not intended to do 
when she began. She was half sorry, as she put 
her empty glass and plate on the table, that she 
had been tempted to partake of this hospitality ; 
for it scarcely seemed to her honest that she 
should have eaten and drunk at the old lady’s 
expense, when she had made up her mind not to 
be friendly with her. For Katie had not any 
desire to be acquainted with an old lady who 
lived in a small, poorly furnished cottage, and 
who wore a black and white print gown, and a 
merino apron; and she was vexed when she 
heard her mamma ask Mrs. Bruce to come very 
soon to their house, and to spend a long day 
with them. : 

“Tf I were mamma,” thought Katie, ‘‘I 
should be ashamed to have Mrs. Bruce to see 
me; but mamma does not seem to notice how 
ungenteel she looks. I am sure grandmamma 
would never have invited her to Burlington 
Lodge; she was more particular than mamma is. 
What grand ladies there used to be at her parties ! 
Just such parties as I shall give when I am grown 
up! I don’t like persons who are so poor and so 
unfasionable as Mrs. Bruce, and I don’t intend to 
have anything to do with them.” 

Will Katie keep this resolution ? 


THE TURNING-POINT. 


Ir was at the beginning of the holidays when 
Mr. Davis, a friend of my father, came to see us, 
and he asked my parents to let me go home with 
them. They consented; and I was much pleased 
with the thought of going out of town. The 
journey was delightful, and when we reached 
Mr. Davis’s house, everything looked as if I was 
going to have a very happy visit. Freddy Davis, 
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a boy about my own age, took me cordially by 
the hand, and all the family soon seemed like 
old friends. ‘‘ This is going to be a holiday 
worth having,” I said to myself several times 
during the evening, as we all played games, told 
riddles, and laughed and chatted as merrily as 
could be. 

At last Mrs. Davis said it was bedtime. Then 
I expected family prayers, but we were very soon 
directed to our rooms. How strange it seemed to 
me! for I had never before been in a household 
without the family altar. 

‘*Come,” said Freddy, ‘‘ mother says you and 
I are going to be bedfellows.” 

I followed him up two pair of stairs to a nice 
little chamber, which he called his room; and he 
opened a drawer and showed me a box, and boat, 
and knives, and powder-horn, and all his trea- 
sures; and told me a world of new things about 
what the boys did there. He undressed first and 
jumped into bed. Iwas much longer about it, 
for a new set of thoughts began to rise in my 
mind. 

When my mother put my portmanteau into 
my hand, just before the coach started, she said 
tenderly and in a low tone, ‘‘ Remember, Robert, 
that you are a Christian boy.” I knew very well 
what that meant, and I now had just cometo a point 
of time when her words were to be minded. At 
home I was taught the duties of a Christian child; 
abroad I must not neglect them, and one of these 
was evening prayer. Krom avery little boy I had 
been in the habit of kneeling and asking the for- 
giveness of God, for Jesus’ sake, acknowledging his 
mercies, and seeking his protection and blessing. 

‘‘ Why don’t you come to hed, Robert?” cried 
Freddy. ‘‘ What are you sitting there for? Can’t 
you undress ?’’ 

Yes, yes, I could undress; but ah, boys, I was 
afraid to pray and afraid not to pray. It seemed 
to me that I could not kneel down and pray 
before Fred. What would he say? Would he 
not laugh? The fear of Freddy made me a 
coward. Yet I could not lie down on a prayer- 
less bed. If I needed the protection of my 
heavenly Father at home, how much more abroad! 
I wished a thousand wishes; that I had slept 
alone, that Freddy would go to sleep, or some- 
thing else, [ hardly know what. But Freddy 
would not go to sleep. 

Perhaps struggles like these take place in the 
bosom of every one when he leaves home and 
begins to act for himself, and on his decision may 
depend his character for time and for eternity. 
With me the struggle was severe, 

At last to Freddy’s cry, ‘‘Come, boy, come to 
bed,” I mustered courage to say, ‘‘I will kneel 
down and pray first ; that is always my habit.” 

‘¢ Pray!” said Freddy, turning himself over on 
his pillow and saying no more. 

His propriety of conduct made me ashamed. 
Here had I so long been afraid of him, and yet 


when he knew my wishes he was quiet and left | 


me to myself. How thankful I was that duty 
and conscience triumphed! 

That settled my future course. It gave me 
strength for time to come. I believe that the de- 
cision of the ‘‘Christian boy,” by God's blessing, 
made the Christian man ; for in after years I was 
thrown amid trials and temptations which must 
have drawn me away from God and from virtue, 
had it not been for my settled habit of secret 
prayer. 

Let every boy who has pious parents read and 
think about this. You have been trained in 
Christian duties and principles. When you go 
from home do not leave them behind you. Carry 
them with you and stand by them, and then in 
weakness and temptation, by God’s help, they 
will stand by you. Take a manly stand on the 
side of your God and Saviour, of your mother’s 
God and Saviour, of your father’s God. It is by 
abandoning their Christian birthright that so many 
boys go astray, and grow up to be young men dis- 
honouring their parents, without hope and with- 
out God in the world. R. P. 


THERE IS A GOD. 


Not long ago I went with four little children 
into a watchmaker’s shop, and there @ man 
brought out a little box, and put a key intoa 
small hole in the side of it, and wound it up. 
He then set down the box, and touched a spring, 
and the top flew open, and a little bird, not as 
large as a humming-bird, hopped out, and flapped 
its wings, and sang, or seemed to sing, a pretty 
tune. When it had sung its tune it hopped 
down into the box, and we saw it no more. It 
was made of brass, and silver, and gold. It was 
very small and very beautiful. 

The little boys and girls that were with me 
were much pleased. 

Charles said, ‘‘ How pretty it is!” 

James said, ‘‘ How it sings!” 

Mary said, ‘‘I wish I had it. 
five shillings for it.” 

She was told the price of it was one hundred 
and twenty pounds ! 

Jane asked, ‘* Who made it ?” 

Mr, Smith, the watchmaker, told her it was 
made by a man in Geneva, in Switzerland. 

We all left the shop much gratified, and went 
out into a pleasant, shady wood. There we saw 
plenty of living birds. They were hopping from 

ranch to branch, and flying from tree to tree. 
Many of them were singing. The sun shone 
clearly, and a little rain the night before had 
made the air cool and pleasant. Soweall walked 
through the wood and found some pretty flowers. 
We then came to a cool spring and drank some 
water. Near the spring was a large rock, and on 
it we sat down to rest. 

‘* Now is not this fine ?” said I. 

‘*'Yes, yes, yes, yes,” was heard from all. 

Just then two or three birds near us sang 


I would give 
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sweetly, as if to please us. So I said, ‘‘If a man 
in Geneva made the bird in the box, how. came 
all the living birds here? Did they make them- 
selves?” : 

Charles said, ‘‘How could they .make them- 
selves? I saw in my book the other day that 
‘nothing can make nothing.’”’ 

“Well,” said I, ‘* did the man in Geneva make 
them ?” 

Jane answered, ‘‘No; he neversaw them. He 
could not make such birds as these. The bird in 
the box is the best he could make, and it cannot 
lay eggs, and hatch young ones, and fly about, 
and build nests, and eat cherries.” 

I then said, ‘‘ Did they just grow without any 
one making them ?” 

Charles replied, ‘‘ How could they ?” 

Mary said, ‘‘I can tell you how they came 
here. God made them. No man could make 
them. None could make them but God himself. 
I know there is a God, because there are so many 
pretty birds.” 

I added, ‘‘ You are right, my children. There 
is a God. If these little birds were put under 
the water, they would all die, yet there are thou- 
sands of living things in the water that would die 
if they were brought out of it. God has fitted 
the birds to the air, and the fishes to the sea. 
He has made everything good, and we ought to 
believe that He is. His works are all around us. 
They are many, and great, and wise. Let us 
never doubt that there is a God.” 


THE CHILDREN’S CHOICE. 


JOHN. 


I mean to be a soldier, 
With uniform quite new; 
I wish they’d let me have a drum, 
And be a captain too; 
I would go amid the battle, 
With my broadsword in my hand, 
And hear the cannon rattle, 
And the music all so grand. 


MOTHER. 

My son! my son! what if that sword 
Should strike a noble heart, 

And bid some loving father 
From his little ones depart! 

What comfort would your waving plumes 
And brilliant dress bestow, 

‘When you thought upon his widow’s tears, 
And her orphans’ ery of woe? : 


WILLIAM. 

I mean to be prime minister, 
And live in courtly state, 

And hold my levées once a week, 
For all the gay and great. 

Just like a king—except a crown, 
For that they won’t allow; 

And I’'jl find out what the tarif is, 
That puzzles me so now. 
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MOTHER. 
My son! my son! the cares of state . 
Are thorns upon the breast, 
That ever pierce the good man’s heart, 
ii rob ey of his rest. . 
e great and gay to him appear 
As trifling as the dust; P 
For he knows how little they are worth— 
How faithless is their trust. 
LOUISA. 
I mean to be a cottage girl 
‘And sit behind aril,” 
And morn and eve my pitcher there 
With purest water All; 
And I'll train a lovely woodbine 
Around my cottage door, 
And welcome to <ay winter hearth 
The wandering and the poor. 


MOTHER. 
Louisa dear, an humble mind 
"Tis beautiful to see; 
And you shall never hear a word 
To check that mind from me; 
But ah! remember, Pride may dwell 
Beneath the woodbine shade; 
And Discontent, a sullen guest, 
The cottage heart invade. 
CAROLINE. 
I will be gay and sprightly, 
And dance aay the hours 
Music, and sport, and joy, shall dwell 
Beneath my fairy bowers; 
No heart shall ache with sadness 
Within my laughing hall, 
But the note of love and gladness 
Re-echo to my call. 


MOTHER. — 


Oh, children! sad it makes my soul 
To hear your playful strain,— 
I cannot bear to chill your youth 
With images of pain ; 
Yet humbly take what God bestows, 
And, like his own fair flowers, 
Look up in sunshine with a smile, 
And gently bend in showers. . 


And oh! remember, earthly life— 
Whether you find it gay, 
Or filled with anxious care and strife— 
Will quickly pass away; 
So, I pray you, seek while youthful 
The better life above, 
With ite promises so truthful 
Of peace, and joy, and love. 
P. B.C. 


THE BRAHMIN BOY. 


In a part of India called Benares there was a 
good missionary preaching Christ to the heathen. 
All who believed what he said came and told him 
that they would like to be Christians ; and then, 
if he found that they really meant what they said, 
he taught them about Christ, and afterwards 
baptized them. . 
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\ 
Among these persons tlero was a young 


Brahmin. He came to the missionary and asked 
him to baptize him, as he wished to be a Christian. 
When the missionary asked him about himself, 
he said, ‘I am an orphan, and have heard you 
preach in the city, and wish to be a Christian. 

My gods are deceivers ; but Christ is the Saviour 
of men, and died for them.” 

The missionary said, ‘‘ You are but a young 
boy, and must consider what you will have to 
suffer if you become a Christian.” 

The boy replied, ‘‘Sahib, your warning comes 
too late. I have arene cut my Brahminical 
string and lock of hair, have eaten with Chris- 
tians, and so destroyed my caste.”’ 

The next day his friends came to look for him, 
They were allowed to see him, but not to take 
him away by force. 

When they had left, he threw himself at the 
missionary’s feet and begged him to protect him. 

A few days after, an order from the police was 
received at the missionary station to send the boy 
to them. They were obliged to obey the order ; 
but they sent a European catechist (or teacher) 
with him. As soon as they had got out of the 
missionary grounds about forty persons fell upon 
them and tried to carry the boy off ; but they were 
not allowed to do this, for it was now discovered 
that the police had not really sent an order. 

The next day his grandmother and aunt and 
mother-in-law came to him; for the women have 
great power in eee able to persuade their 
relatives to do anything. They wept bitterly, 
threw themselves at his feet, and knocked their 
heads on the ground. 

Next came the old grandfather, — nearly a 
hundred years old. He was a ee enemy of 
Christ, and was very proud and violent. He 
argued with his grandson, flattered him, scolded 
him, and cursed him, and at length flew into a 
great passion, and said, ‘‘ You good-for-nothing 
young fellow, I thought you would one day burn 
my poor old bones,—instead of which you play 
me the trick of becoming a Christian.” 

The boy replied, ‘‘Do not be angry. Become 
a Christian too, grandfather, and we can live 
together.” 

‘As the boy was a member of a family of rank, 
all means were taken to entice him away from 
the missionary station ; but they did not succeed. 
There was his grandfather at his feet, his female 
relatives weeping, and the old man cursing and 
flattering by turns; yet this boy, strong in the 
strength which Christ supplies, said, again and 
again, ‘‘Do not persuade me. I cannot remain a 
Hindu. I wish to become a Christian ; for Christ 
died for me.” 

Well, when the relatives found that they could 
not make any impression upon the boy with all 
their entreaties, they brought him before the 
English magistrate, who was obliged by the law 
to order him to be given up to his friends, as he 
was under fourteen years of age. 
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The missionaries then came and begged the 
judge to let the boy stay with them, because he 
wished to do so; but the judge said that he must 
be given up to his friends ; and so he was. 

But two days afterwards the grandparents came 
to the missionaries and told them that their 
grandson had run away from them, and they 
both wept. The missionaries talked to them, 
and told them how wicked it was to pray to idols, 
and what a good thing it was to be a Christian, 
and they ought to let their grandson do as he 
pleased ; and at last the grandparents consented 
to allow the boy to remain with the missionaries, 

B. 


PRECEPTS. 


Frst worship God; he that forgets to pray 
Bids not himself good-morrow, nor good-day. 


Think that is just; ’tis not enough to do, 
Unless thy very thoughts are upright too. 


To doubtful matters donot headlong run; 
What’s well left off were better not begun. 


First think, and if thy thoughts approve thy will, 
Then speak, and after that thou speak’st fulfil. 


Strive to live well; tread in the upright ways, 
And rather count thine actions than thy days, 
Then thou hast lived enough among us here— 
For every day well spent I count a year. 


RANDOLPH. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


To our dear young readers who have undertaken to 
canvass for new subscribers we are greatly indebted. 
We thank them most cordially, and trust they will 
have great success. We especially say this to some 
dear little girls who have resolved to imitate the ex- 
ample of “ Kate S——” and “ Lucy P——.”_ If they 
persevere they are sure to be of use. Any little girl 
or boy who writes to us shall have canvassing bills, if 
they will undertake to ask their friends to subscribe. 
They need not ask children only; a bill about “ Sun- 
shine’? and “Golden Hours” may be put into the 
hands of a grown-up person, with a polite request that 
he take it in monthly. We have a great opinion of 
what children can do. Who can say No to a smiling 
little girl, or a cheerful little boy, when they say, 
“Please take in ‘Sunshine’ and ‘ Golden Hours’ ” ? 

The New VotumE.—This can be obtained throug 
any bookseller, for 1s. 6d., plain cloth; 2s. 6d., cloth, 
gilt sige (any colour). Covers for binding, 6d. 
and 9d. 


The OLtp VoLuMmEs can still be had at the same 
rices. 
To AUTHORS.—We cannot undertake to return 
rejected MSS. 

Letters to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORR, 
and left for him at the Publishers’, 24, Paternoster 
Kow, Londoa, E.C. 
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SSB 
‘“‘¢ Who has done this?’ he 
ARTHUR'S VICTORY. of my bag to show it to you, and I never put it 


back again.” 

‘ eae Mi net not say oS a yeu 
sho not have been so careless as to leave 2 
CHAPTER IV.—Wuy ARTHUR WAS LATE. there.” 

Seymour searched his pockets and book-bag, and| ‘‘No, that is clear; but the thing is done, 
then, not satisfied, searched them over again. | and there is no time to go back for it now; I 
Then he stood still, looking puzzled. At last | should be late for school. I'll been bound Wilson 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ What a blockhead I am! I do| has his all safe.” 

believe I have gone and left this precious essa ‘¢Oh yes,” replied Wilson, with a self-satisfied 
behind me. Yes, I have. I pemember quite well | smile, showing the corner of his manuscript. 
now. It’s your fault, Hartley ; for I took it out! Seymour heaved a sigh. 
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**T will run back for it, Seymour, if you will 
tell me where I shall find it,” said Arthur. 

‘Will you?” replied Seymour, brightening ; 
‘‘oh, that’s right. But you will be late, Vincent ; 
you can never be back by half-past nine.” 

““No, I know; but I am not trying for a prize, 
so it does not so much matter.”’ 

‘Well, if you will go, Til give you half my 
pocket-money next month. There!” 

**¥ don’t want your money, Seymour; there is 
something else I should like better.” 

“What? Let’s have it: be quick.” 

‘*That you would not try to tease me so often 
as you do: it is sometimes hard to bear.” 

Arthur spoke in a low tone, and rather tremu- 
lously. 

“¢Well, well; run along with you, and I’ll vote 
you—a regular brick !” 

It cost Arthur a great effort to brave the severe 
look which Mr. Stewart always bestowed upon 
any one who was late; but he said nothing of 
that to Seymour: for none of the other boys 
thought anything of it: it was only the mark it 
involved that they cared for. 

It was full half a mile from the school to 
Seymour’s house, but Arthur was not long in 
reaching it, for he ran all the way there; got the 
old housekeeper to bring him the essay from the 
table where it had been left, started back with 
it, not quite so quickly indeed as he had come, 
and arrived completely out of breath, and entered 
the schoolroom just ten minutes after the opening. 

The Scripture lesson had begun, and he tried to 
gain his seat without attracting notice, putting 
the essay into Seymour's stealthily outstretched 
hand as he passed him on his way to his own 
desk. But Mr. Stewart’s eyes were upon him, 
and he stopped the reading to say, somewhat 
sternly, ‘‘ You are late, Vincent.” 

Arthur turned red. 

‘‘Y am very sorry, sir,” he began, and there 
stopped. 

‘* What is the reason?” 

**{—I couldn’t help it.” 


Mr. Stewart looked at him as if waiting for 


more, and scarcely believing what he had said, 
when Seymour, who had been fecling uncomfort- 


able, came out bluntly with, ‘‘It was my fault 


Vincent was late, sir: I left my essay behind me, 
and he went back for it.”’ 


‘*Was that it?” inquired Mr. Stewart, turning 


to Arthur. 


‘* Yes, sir, that was it,” replied Arthur, very 


much relieved. 


“‘' Very well; that is a satisfactory reason : 


nevertheiess, you must take the consequences, 
Vincent.” 
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mistake,’ exclaimed Seymour, as he joined Arthur 
on leaving school; ‘‘I am sorry you were marked 
late though, I thought Mr. Stewart would have 
excused you when I told him what made you so.” 

‘Oh, that made no difference; I was late, you 
know, so I deserved it.”’ 

‘*Well, thank you for going. I wish to- 
morrow were here, that we might know whose 
essay is best.” 

‘*T hope yours will be. I shall take more 
interest in it now,” said Arthur, with a smile. 

‘* Hark ! there is Hartley calling me!” ex- 
claimed Scymour: ‘‘I must be off.” 

And he ran away, while Arthur went on more 
slowly alone. But he had not gone beyond the 
playground when a hand was laid on his shoulder, 
ae turning round he saw Mr. Stewart beside 

im. 

Arthur was a good deal startled, and heartily 
wished him anywhere else. 

But Mr. Stewart’s quiet, kind manner some- 
what reassured him. 

*‘And so you have been trying to practise 
the duty of self-denial a little this morning, 
Vincent ” 

‘**T don’t know, I am sure, sir,” said Arthur, 
timidly. 

‘* Well, was it not some self-denial to make 
yourself late that you might do Seymour a good 
turn 2” 

**T don’t know that I thought of that, sir,” 
replied Arthur, with more confidence. ‘‘I wanted 
to be kind to him, that was all.” 

** Ah! poor Seymour wants kindness, for he 
does not always get it, I fear. That is a wise 
and holy precept given us in the Bible, ‘Be ye 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
ae snothery Are you trying to follow it, my 

oy?” 

‘YT hope I am, sir. And I I‘ke Seymour a 
sreat deal better than I used to do, but I don’t 
think he will ever like me.” 

‘¢ That will come in time, I have no doubt. I 
suspect you have had a good deal of teasing to go 
through, eh ?” 

Arthur coloured, but made no answer. 

‘*Ah, well, boys wil! be boys. We have all 
had it in our day, I suppose. But I wish, both 
for your sake and his, that Seymour were your 
friend, Arthur. I think you might do him a 
great deal of good.” 

**T might! oh no!” 

‘*T think differently. Seymour is growing hard 
and callous for want of some one to love; and if 
he felt that you looked up to and leaned upon 
him, it weuld alter that a good deal. And I 
think you are going the way to doit. Only per- 


The mark was put against his name, and! severe, my boy; and if your aim be to make 


nothing more was said; but Mr. Stewart looked 


| Seymour love you, I have no doubt you will 


with a more kindly eye than formerly upon the’ succeed.” 


shy, delicate youth, whom he had never thought | 


to have much in him. 


Arthur felt very much pleased at these words 
of encouragement from the master, whom he had 


‘*T say, you are a good fellow, Vincent, and no | always regarded with a good deal of awe; and his 
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kind manner emboldened him to say what he had | at school again, and the cause of his absence was 


lone wished Mr. Stewart knew. 

“T am afraid, sir, you often find I don’t do my 
lessons so well as I should; but I really try very 
hard to learn them.” 

‘But you don’t always succeed, Vincent.” 

‘¢No, sir, I know; but my head aches so badly 
sometimes I hardly know what I am doing; but 
indeed I do my best.”’ 

‘‘Only do that, my boy, and I shall not be 
hard upon you. You ought to have told me this 
‘before, Vincent, and then I should not have ex- 
pected so much from you. When I see a boy 
really and truly striving to study as he ought to 
do, and as I hope you do, Vincent, I have no 
cause to complain of him, even though his success 
may not be equal to those who try less. There- 
fore do not be disheartened, but, as I told you 
before, persevere.”’ 

This conversation was very cheering to Arthur ; 
it put him on quite a different footing with Mr. 
Stewart, who he felt was now his friend as well as 
his master; and Mr. Stewart often afterwards 
gave him a word of encouragement, which helped 
him on his way wonderfully. 


CHAPTER V.—ARTHUR PERSEVERES. 


THE following morning all the boys were eager to 
learn the fate of the essays, and they assembled 
in the schoolroom early, though they could not 
know the result until Mr. Stewart appeared. 
Arthur was surprised when he arrived to find 
that Seymour was not yet there; he expected he 
would have been one of the first. 

Half-past nine came, and still no Seymour. 

Neither was he there when Mr. Stewart stood 
up to announce the successful competitors. For- 
tescue, the eldest boy in the school, had written 
the best essay in the first class; and it was with 
a glow of pleasure that Arthur heard Seymour’s 
name mentioned as standing at the head of the 
second. 

Not so Wilson; his face was black with dis- 
appointment, and he contrived to whisper in 
Arthur’s ear, ‘‘It is all your fault, you young 
scoundrel ; you might have let Seymour reap as 
he had sown, and then mine would have been 

rst.” 

**T ara very glad I fetched it for him,” was 
Arthur’s reply. 

Seymour never came at all in the morning, and 
in the afternoon it was the same; and it was 
reported in the school that he was not well. 
Wilson openly rejoiced, and wished he would 
stay away several days, and then he ‘might still 
win the prize. 

Arthur had to pass the door of Seymour’s 
house on his way home, and he felt half inclined 
to step in and inquire after him; but he did not 


know how he might be received, so he passed on. |. 


The next day was Saturday, the afternoon of 
which was always a holiday. Seymour was not 


; made certain by Mr. Stewart saying he was laid 
| up with a feverish cold, and could not stir out. 
‘ Arthur wondered if any one had been to tell him 
about his essay ; and in order to know, he deter- 
mined to go and sce him after dinner. 

The sick boy was laid on the sofa, looking very 
dull and miserable; he turned his head as Arthur 
entered. 

‘*Oh, is it only you, Vincent? I hoped it was 
Hartley or Norris; I wonder why they don’t come 
and see me.” 

Not a very flattering reception certainly, but 
Arthur was resolved to make the best of it. 

‘*] am very sorry you are poorly, Seymour; I 
quite missed you yesterday.” 

‘*Jt is so horribly stupid, staying in here,” 
replied Seymour, flinging his arms over his head ; 
‘*T declare I thought yesterday never would come 
to an end, and to-day is nearly as bad.’’ 

**Poor Seymour! I thought of stepping in last 
night to ask after you; I wish I had. Has no 
one been to tell you about the essays ?” 

‘*No, not they; they all forget me when I am 
not there.” 

**Not quite all,” said Arthur, softly. ‘‘ For- 
tescue’s essay won the first prize, and—yours the 
second.” 

Seymour started up with a look of gratified 
pleasure. 

‘‘ Hurrah ! that’s right. I’m so pleased, for I 
worked hard at it; and I shall beat Wilson for 
the prize after all, so 1 don’t so much mind having 
to stay here.” 

But he seemed to forget Arthur’s share in the 
success of the manuscript, and Arthur did not 
remind him of it. 

The feeling of pleasure soon subsided, however, 
and the old disconsolate look returned. Arthur 
offered to spend the afternoon with him, to which 
‘he only received a dissatisfied grunt of assent. 

Arthur’s powers were taxed to the uttermost to 
keep the invalid in anything like good humour; 
he read and talked by turns, and then Seymour 
would get equally tired of both, and toss about in 
| fretful weariness. 

‘‘T wish you would teach me to play cricket, 
Seymour,” said Arthur, after a long pause, 
‘*when you come back to school again.” 

“You!” exclaimed Seymour, with a con- 
temptuous toss; ‘‘ why, if the ball came within 
a yard of you, you would think it was going to 
kill you.” | 

‘No, I don’t think I should; I might be a 
little frightened at first, but I should soon get 
over it: and I think perhaps it might make me 
stronger ; at any rate, I should like to try.” 

‘“Why, you don’t look as if you could do much 
in that way; but may be I’ll see what I can do 
with you some day.” 

It was drawing towards the close of the after- 
noon, and <aArthur had promised Mary to be 
' home to tea, so he rose to go. Seymour suddenly 
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awoke to the consciousness that he had not shown. sundry inquiries and exclamations about the spilt 


the most amiable of humours towards his guest. | 
He stretched out his hand. 

‘*You are a regular good fellow, Vincent, to 
spend your holiday afternoon here. I have been 
rather crusty, I know, but you must not mind it; 
one gets intensely bored lying here.” 

fe sep? you will be able to come to school 
again on Monday, Seymour.”’ 

Seymour wearily echoed the wish. 

But it was not until Wednesday that he made 
his appearance ; and then he looked pale and ill, 
and was ‘as cross as two sticks,” Hartley said. 

Arthur’s self-denying efforts were not quite in 
vain. Seymour gave up teasing him, but he 
allowed the other boys to do so without re- 
monstrance, and he never cared for Arthur's com- 
pany; and as to teaching him cricket—he had 
quite forgotten all about it. 


CHAPTER VI.—WHo SPILT THE INK ? 


A WEEK or two passed on, when one afternoon 
Arthur entered the schoolroom first of any one: 
he wished to look over his lessons, that they 
might be more perfect than usual; for Mr. 
Stewart was away, and Mr. Crust —or old 
Crusty, as the boys called him,—the second 
master, would have the whole to take; and 
Arthur always experienced more difficulty in 
answering his questions than Mr. Stewart’s. 

Indeed, the second master was not popular 
with any of the boys, for he was far more severe 
and stern than the head master. 

Presently Arthur was joined by Seymour, who 
had a great part of an exercise to write. 

‘Oh, don’t do that, pray don’t!” exclaimed 
Arthur ; for Seymour was in the act of lifting an 
inkstand from another desk and carrying it to his 
own—a thing which was expressly forbidden. 

‘“*You mind your own business, Vincent. I 
have done it a hundred times before, and shall 
most likely do it a hundred times again. Besides, 
I a no ink in my own inkstand, so what am I 
to do?” 

Arthur said no more, but turned to his books 
again. In another moment, however, there came 
a great crash; the inkstand was rolling on the 
floor, and all the ink spilled. 

‘*There goes all chance of the prize!” ex- 
ps Seymour, gazing ruefully at what he had 

one. 

‘‘Oh dear!” said Arthur, ‘“‘I am so sorry; 
what will Mr. Stewart say?” 

‘‘Mr. Stewart is not here: it will be old 
Crusty, and that is ten times worse. And I 
suppose you will go and tell him who did it, 
Vincent: it will be a nice revenge for all the 
teasing you have had.” 

‘*No, I shall not do that,” said Arthur, quietly. 

es you don’t, I sha’n’t ; so he will never find 
out. 

As the school began to assemble there were 


ink; but Seymour said nothing, neither did 
Arthur, so they were left to conjecture how it 
came there. When Mr. Crust came in he strode 
directly to the place. 

‘* Who has done this?” he asked, with a stern 
glance round the room. 

No one spoke. 

‘* Some one must have done it; and you all 
know how strictly Mr. Stewart has forbidden the 
inkstands to be moved. Again I ask who has 
done it?” 

And again there was no answer. At last some 
one said, ‘‘ Vincent was the first in the school; 
he’ll know about it if any one does.” 

Arthur felt his cheeks go periecey crimson ; he 
could not help it, though he knew Mr. Crust’s 
eye was fixed upon him. 

‘Vincent, was it you who did it?” 

**No, sir.” 

‘*Do you know who did, then?” 

‘** Yes, sir.” 

‘* Then tell me.” 

‘*T would rather not.” 

The master pressed him; but though Arthur 
trembled and turned pale, he still steadily re- 
fused; and at length Mr. Crust desisted, and 
erie the usual business of the school to pro- 
ceed. 

But at its close he requested Arthur to stay 
behind. 

‘* Now, Vincent, I expect you to tell me how 
this ink came on the floor. Was it you who did 
it?” 

‘*No, sir; I said that before.” 

‘*Then who was it?’’ you must either tell me, 
or learn fifteen lines of Virgil instead of going 
home, for your obstinacy: so now.” 

‘*J will learn the lines, if you please, sir.” 

‘* What! rather than just tell what you know?” 

‘* Yes, sir; a great deal rather than get a school- 
fellow into trouble.” A 

Arthur had spoken with more spirit than he 
usually showed. Mr. Crust was losing his temper. 

‘*T shall inform Mr. Stewart of the circum- 
stance, and he will soon have the truth out of 
you.” 

Arthur thought differently, for Mr. Stewart 
never encouraged the boys to tell tales of each 
other. The fifteen lines were increased to twenty, 
and Arthur sat down alone to learn them. 

The door was pushed open, and Seymour put 
his head cautiously in; but seeing no one there 
but Arthur, he came up to him. 

‘*What has that old fellow been saying to 

ou?” 
: ‘sWho? Mr. Crust? oh, he wanted me to tell 
him who spilt the ink.” 

‘¢And you wouldn’t?” 

‘‘ No, of course not.” 

‘*You are braver than I thought you were, 
Vincent; I expected you would have given in 
when he asked you before the school.”’ 


. 
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‘© 1 told you I should not tell, and I meant it,” 
replied Arthur, quietly. 

‘If it had been Mr. Stewart he would never 
have pressed you. But come along; what are you 
_ staying here for?” a 

‘‘T have these twenty lines of Virgil to 
learn.” 

Seymour broke out into certain expletives by 
no ineans complimentary to Mr. Crust, and then 
relapsed into silence. 

It was in a very different tone that he spoke 
acu. 

"«« Vincent,” he said, half hesitatingly, ‘if it 
had been any other boy who had done it, should 
you have told ?” 

‘*T don’t know; I suppose not. But this I am 
sure of, Seymour, I would far rather learn this for 
you than for any other boy in the school.” 

‘¢T wish now I had told Mr. Crust it was I who 
did it. What need I care about getting the prize, 
it will please no one if I succeed. My father will 
just say, ‘Very well, Fred, I am glad you have 
been industrious,’ and then he will forget all 
about it; and there is no one else to care a straw 
whether I get it or not.” 

‘‘Oh, Seymour, don’t say that!” exclaimed 
Arthur, eagerly ; ‘*I care a very great deal, for I 
love you.”’ 

Ah, yes; Arthur could say that with truth 
now. Seymour’s face showed signs of emotion, 
which he strove in vain to conquer ; he laid his 
head on the desk before him for a minute without 
speaking, and when he did raise it, he dashed 
away a tear or two with his hand. 

**T declare, Vincent, you are making a great 
baby of me.” 

‘‘Seymour,’”’ continued Arthur, taking his hand, 
‘‘you once refused to shake hands with me, but 
vou won't again, will you? I want us to be 
friends,” 

Those words, so simply yet so sincerely spoken, 
were sufficient. Seymour could stand it no longer, 
and he astonished Arthur by the hearty and vigor- 
ous squeeze which he gave the hand that was hold- 
ing his. 

‘* Friends! ay, we will be friends, true friends, 
as long as we live; and I'll stand up for you 


through thick and thin; for there’s not many that 


would have done what you have done, Vincent.” 

And then he went on to tell how when Arthur 
first came he had been one of the foremost to 
determine to ‘‘have some fun out of him,” and 
that the anger they rouscd made them tease him 
all the more. But often, latterly, his conscience 
had reproached him for things he had done or 
said, when he saw, as he could not help seeing, 
that Arthur bore them so differently, and was 
kinder to him than ever. Yet still he strove to 
keep up the feeling of dislike which he had felt at 
first ; but it was all gone now. 

**And I mean to tell Mr. Stewart this very 
nicht that it was I who spilt the ink, because 


perhaps some of the boys may think it wag you, | will go in. 
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Arthur. I would go to Mr. Crust now, but it 
wouldn’t save you the lines.” 

‘*Oh no, I don’t mind them: but I think you 
ought to tell; because you know, Seymour, if 
you get the prize without, it would not be fair.” 


a a ee ae 


BLACKHEATH. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Jem lived with his grandfather, old Mike, in @ 
small house in the Pits—a part of Blackheath 
Hill, which is probably so called because gravel 
pits used to exist there. 

In the days when Jem and his grandfather 
lived in the Pits—about ten years ago—it was 
an unhealthy, disagreeable neighbourhood. The 
houses were tumble-down, and badly drained ; 
and the people who lived in them seemed to care 
little for comfort or cleanliness. 

Many of their inhabitants (old Mike included 
in the number) kept donkeys, which they took on 
the heath every day to let out to Londoners and 
others to ride. Others kept pigs to fatten and 
sell at the cattle fair, held every year on the 
heath. 

Unfortunately, these occupations tended to 
make the people who lived in the Pits, and 
their abodes, still more untidy. In many in- 
stances the stables, sheds, or pigsties (as the case 
inigiit be) were so near the house of their owner, 
and were, moreover, so like it, that any one wish- 
ing to call on a friend living in that part of 
Blackheath might easily have mistaken the door 
of the animals’ dwelling for that of his friend’s 
cottage. King Strect, as the principal street of 
the Pits is called, is tidy and orderly uow. Many 
of the old houses have been pulled down, and neat 
cottages built in their stead. 

The house in which old Mike and his little 
grandson lived, and which proved an exception to 
the general disorder of the Pits, stood in a small 
garden, and was also inhabited by a man named 
Brown, and his wife, who kept Mike’s rooms in 
order and cooked his meals for him. She was a 
steady, hard-working woman, and was not want- 
ing in acts of kindness towards the little orphan, 
Jem. Yet her kindness and industry did not 
make people as happy as they might have done, 
because Mrs. Brown lacked gentleness. 

My story begins one Saturd .y evening towards 
the end of October. The weather was raw and 
damp ;—cold enough for it to have been De- 
cember. 

Old Mike and Jem were returning with their 
donkeys from the heath. 

‘‘Jem,” said Mike, as they reached their little 
cottage, ‘I feel as though my rheumatism was 
coming on, through being out in the rain to- 
day ; so you put up the donkeys to-nignt and I 
Only be careful to bolt the door of 
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tuc vuier shed where the two foals are, or they some one else—some mischievous boy, for fun— 
will vet loose and do mischief.” | had opened the door. But Jem’s conscience told 

Jem led the donkeys into the shed as his grand-* hii this would be wrong, and I am glad to say he 
father had desired him. Then he took some straw’ listenel to his conscience instead of attending to 


in his arms and laid it on the ground to make a’ the wicked thoughts Satan was putting into his 


fresh bed for them to lie on; and he put some. 


hay on the top of an old barrel--there was no 
erib in that poor shed—that they might reach it ; 
and filled a worn-out watering-pot with fresh 
water for them to drink. After this he went into 
the other shed, where the two foals were kept, 
and gave them a fresh bed, and hay and water. 
Jem was an obedient little lad, and generally 


heart. He shut aud bolted the door of the shed 
where the one donkey was, and then walked boldly 


| into the house to tell his grandfather what had hap- 
| pened. He found him just coming down-stairs. 


“Oh, grandfather,” began Jem, ‘‘ I’m very 
sorry, but I left the shed door unfastened last 


night, and Jenny has yot out.” 


It required a good deal of courage for Jem to 


tried to please his grandfather; yet sometimes he say this, for he knew his, grandfather would be 


was apt to be thoughtless. 
and hungry, and was thinking more of the warm 


To-night he was cold | very angry. 


“Jenny got out! And where's she gone, pray?” 


fire and large loaf indoors than of his work in the asked old Mike. 


shed. 
Thus it happened that he forgot to bolt the door 
as his grandfather had told him to do. 


‘*T don't know,” replied Jem, faintly. 
Then you'd better know as quick as you can,” 
said old Mike, angrily. ‘‘Go and find her, and 


After he had washed his hands and face at the | bring her home directly. What are you standing 
pump, he went into the house and sat down by' there star-gazing for?” 


the fire to warm himself. 
asked him about the shed door, Jem might have 
recollected that he had left it open; but, as 


nothing was said about it, Jem did not discover ' 
his mistake till the next day, when it had caused ' 
the answer; ‘I’m very sorry.” 


great mischief. 

The next morning being Sunday, Jem dressed 
himself in his best clothes to go to the Sunday 
school, 

Old Mike did not get up till late on Sunday, as 
he only went to church in the evening. He said 
that a poor man, who had to work hard all the 


If his grandfather had | 


Jem looked out of window to see the stars he 
fancied his grandfather alluded to. 

‘*T suppose,” continued the old man, ‘‘she 
has done fine damage to my tidy garden. Eh ?” 

‘‘Yes, grandfather, I’m afraid she has,” was 


‘¢No use being sorry now,” said Mike. ‘If 
youd been sorry before it happened, you would 
have been more careful to lock the door. Dut 
don’t stand there wasting time ; go and find the 
donkey.” 

Jem could not help wondering how he could 


week, must rest on Sunday. Poor old Mike! He: have been sorry for a thing before it happened, 
did not know what it was to go to Jesus and ‘‘find'!as he left the cottage in search of the missing 
rest.” donkey. 


When Jem had eaten a large slice of bread and 
butter he went out of the cottage, on his way to 
schoo]. As he trotted down the garden path he 
looked in the direction of the sheds. To his 
horror and amazement he saw the door of one 
open. Then it flashed across his mind that he 
had forgotten to bolt it the night before. He ran 
towards the shed, hoping the donkeys had not 
made their escape. 

But it was too late. One little donkey was 
there, lying comfortably on the straw; but the 
other was nowhere to be seen. 

Jem went into the garden. 
there. That both the donkeys had been there 
was clear enough. The narrow paths were cut up 
and disfigured with marks of hoofs; the cabbages 
were eaten or destroyed; a branch was knocked 
off the apple tree, and many apples strewn on the 
ground; and, what was worst of all, the palings 
surrounding the garden were broken in several 
places. Yet there was no donkey to be seen. 

Jem looked at the destruction his carelessness 
had caused till he began to cry with fear—fear for 
what his grandfather might say. The thought 
came into his head that he would go to school as 
though nothing had happened, and pretend that 


The foal was not! he must go out again to look for her. 


On passing by the Sunday school he heard the 
children singing, and felt very sorry not to be 
singing with them. He scarcely knew in which 
direction to seek the lost animal ; but after walk- 
ing about the Pits, he turned his steps towards 
the heath. 

When he got there, however, he did not find 
the lost treasure. He wandered about for several 
hours, and asked the boys he met whether they 
had seen it, but still he did not find it. 

At last he went home. His grandfather was 
very vexed to see him without Jenny, and said 
Old Mike 
Iet Jem have some dinner, though, before he 
started off again. 

This time Jem went to Lewisham. Still he 
did not find Jenny. When he returned it was 
quite dark, and he felt very tired. 

‘* Well,” said Mike, as they sat down to tea, 
‘fall I can say is, that you will have to go with- 
out your winter coat, and I shall have to go 
without a new hat, if we do not find Jenny. I 
meant to have sold her before Christmas, and 
she’d have brought us two pounds, at least.” 

Jem felt really sorry for the trouble he had 
brought on his grandfather, forhe knew that, as old 


Mike said, the loss of the donkey would deprive 
them of several comforts during the coming win- 
ter. He sat looking into the fire till the bells 
began to ring for evening service. 

Then old Mike got up and put on his great- 
coat. Hedid not take any notice of Jem. He 
feit vexed with him, and thought that, as he had 
been out all day, he had better not go to church. 

‘*Grandfather,” said Jem, ‘‘mayn’t I go to 
church with you to-night ?” 

‘*T should think you'd been walking about 
enouch to-day to please you,” returned old Mike. 

‘*)’m not tired—at least, I should like to go 
to church with you, if I may.” 

‘*You may go, if you want to,” said old Mike, 
grufily. 

So little Jem went to church with his grand- 
father. I donot know which church they went 
to—there are about eighteen different churches to 
which they could have walked from where they 
lived—but I do know that when they got’ there 
they found that a verv good man was going to 
preach. He was not the minister of that church, 
but a stranger. 

The text he chose for his sermon was the 81st 
verse of the 16th chapter of the Acts: ‘‘ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved, and thy house.” I shall not tell you to 
whom those words were said, as you will find that 
and the whole of the beautiful story connected with 
them in the Bible, and can read it for yoursclf. 

Now little Jem was feeling very unhappy about 
having lost the donkey, and was therefore quicter 
and more attentive than usual. When the good 
man began his sermon, Jem began to listen, and 
soon grew very much interested in what he heard. 

One part of the sermon seemed to suit him 
exactly, and the clergyman spoke in such simple, 
earnest words, that Jem once thought he was 
speaking to him alone, and must see into his 
heart and know all his trouble. 
said that if we could really believe on the Lord 


Jesus Christ we should never feel grieved or vexed : 


at any trouble, because we should feel that He 
who had sent it would help us to bear it. 

‘*Let us take the names separately,” the minister 
continued, ‘‘and think of what they each mean. 

** * Lord’ means somebody strong and rich, who 
can do what he pleases for us. We know that 
Jesus Christ is our Lord, and that He is a kind 
Lord, and loves us too well to do us aught but good. 

*** Jesus’ means ‘He shall save his pcople 
from their sins.” Jesus has done this in dying 
for sinners. This great proof of his love for us 
ought to make us trust Him for everything else. 
‘He laid down his life for his friends.’ Since 
He calls us his friends He is our friend, and we 
know that He is a faithful friend. 

‘** Christ’ means anointed, or set apart. By 
this we see that Jesus is devoted to what He has 
undertaken—the sad, ungrateful task of redeem- 
ing us poor sinners. He thinks of nothing else, 
He cares for nothing else, He is still unwearied 
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The clergyman | 
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in watching us to save us from harm. The Bible 
says, ‘Even Christ pleased not Himself.’”’ 

When Jem heard this, he thought how much 

i he wanted a kind friend ; his grandfather was not 
exactly a friend. Nor was Mrs. Brown—she was 
so often cross. Norwere the boys who lived near 
—they so often quarrelled with him. Then he 
thought how pleasant it would be to have a kind 
friend always near to share his troubles and to 
save him from harm; and when he knelt down 
at the end of the sermon, he prayed that he might 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Old Mike had listened to the sermon as well as 
Jem, and he thought of it as he went home, and 
he thought of it as he lay in bed that night; and 
he thought it was odd, being a Christian as he 
was, that he had never before thought of believing 
on the Lord Jesus Christ in the way the clergy- 
man had told him that evening. 

There was another little boy who had listened 
to the sermon. His name was Charlie Willan. 

F. M. B. 


THE MOTH. 


THE gas was burning brightly, a clear and silver 
flame, 

When flitting through the window a gaudy “miller” 
came. 

His little wings were slender, formed for the summer 


‘breeze— 
For resting on bright flowers, or humming in the 
trees. 


| Close to the radiant burner, with ardent haste he 
came 

ren buzzed and wheeled and poised him, anear the 

| glittering flame. 

, So beautiful its lustre, the silly moth knew not 

. That fire, though very brilliant, is often scorching hot. 


Each moment creeping nearer, with winglets not yet 


im, 
, And singing, like the Hindoo, his own funereal hymn, 
The fatal moment hastened, and in the golden fire 
The insect sudden lighted, then fell, soon to expire. 


Dear little child, around thee are many phantoms 

. bright, 

Which lure thy youthful footsteps with false and fatal 
licht; 

Their golden sheen may tempt thee to leave the nar- 
row way, . 

But weary is the ending of those who go astray. 


Oh! seck not earthly pleasures, though fair the show 
may be, 

Remember thou art living for long eternity ; 

Soil not thy spirit pinions in any wandcring fire, 

But lift to heaven and Jesus your youthful heart’s 
desire. 

There is a Star that shineth, young traveller, for thee ; 

Its silvery rays are beaming trom mournful Calvary: 

There turn thou still when clouds are enfolding o’er 
thy way, 

Its light will guide thee onward to pure and porfect 

ay. 
M. B. M. 
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THE SNOW MAN. 


THE month of February has frequently a most 
wintry aspect ; the ground is covered with snow, 
the rivers are frozen, the cold is intense. 

Not so intense, however, but that our friends 
the boys manage to extract a great deal of amuse- 
ment from it. Spite of cold fingers and red noses, 
they have plenty of fun with the snow,—snow- 
balling one another (not with stones in the balls 
—a wicked and un-English trick—nor with balls 
squeezed foo hard), or, as in the above engraving, 
making suow men. Ah, a capital snow man! 
Pipe in mouth, and old broom in his snow arms, 
and sturdy-looking enough, as if he meant to 
defy all the boys of the village and all their 
snowballs. At present they have made but little 
impression upon him ; but if we may judge from 
their eager looks, and their determined postures, 
the snow giant will in the end be vanquished by 
his young antagonists. 

Do you like this cold season? Does it make 
you shiver? Then pity and pray for those who 
have not comfortable homes such as God has 
given you. Be grateful for your home comforts, 
and learn these lines by the poet Campbell :— 


* Let winter come! let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening world and tempest-troubled deep! 
Though boundless snows the withered heath deform, 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm, 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay, 

With mental light, the melancholy day; 

And when its short and sullen noon is o’er, 

The ice-chained waters slumbering on the shore, 
How bright the faggots in the little hall 

Blaze on the hearth and warm the pictured wall!” 


Do you like poetry? Then I can give 
you more about the snow, if you like. 
Here are some lines from Thomson’s 
‘* Seasons :”’— 


“ The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white : 
’Tis brightness all, save where the new snow 
melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head; and ere the languid 
sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 
Earth’s universal face, deep hid and chill 
Ts one wild, dazzling waste that buries wide 
The works of man.” 


What ! you want more poetry? Well, 
of course I know plenty more pieces, but 
you will not be able to learn them all. 


= a } ° 
thet, One more piece, do you say? Then here 


are some capital verses; you shall have 
the doings of Jack Frost :— 


Jack Frost looked forth, one still clear night, 

And whispered, “ Now I shall be out of sight; 

So through the valley, and over the height, 
In silence I'll take my way. 

I will not go on like that blustering train, 

The wind and the storm, the hail and the rain, 

Who make so much bustle and noise in vain :— 

But I'll be as bysy as they.” 


Then he flew to the mountain and powdered its 
crest ; 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he dressed 
In diamond beads—and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin far and near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the moon were seen 
Most beautiful things;—thcre were flowers and 
trees, 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 
There were cities and temples, and these 
All pictured in silver sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair; 
He gd in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare— 
“‘ Now just to set them a-thinking, 
I'll bite this basket of fruit,” said he; 
“This costly pitcher I’ll burst in three, 
And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall ‘ tchick /’ to tell them I’m drinking.” 


NOT OUR OWN. 


Money is not the only thing that is not our own 
—time and thought, knowledge and power, moral 
influence and spiritual advantage—all must be 
answered for—all are God’s. 
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“TIT am 60 glad you are come, Mrs. Bruce.” 


KATIE'’S MISTAKE: 
A STORY OF LIFE’S CHANGES. 
By the Author of ‘‘ WINIFRED’s HoME,” 
‘“*ERNEST WILTON,” &c. 


CHAPTER IV.—Is Mrs. Bruce a Lapy? 


A SLIGHT shower of rain, which came on just 
after Katie and her mother left the cottage, 
obliged them to hasten as quickly as they could 
towards the terminus, and thus prevented the 
conversation which would otherwise have followed 
their visit. 

Talking in a railway train is not very plea- 
sant; besides, Katie knew that it would not 
be right to make any personal remarks about 


Mrs. Bruce in the presence of other people, so she 
did not allude to her while the carriages were in 
motion. 

But as soon as they were fairl 
minus she began, a Marine: I 
Bruce——” 

And there she stopped, for Mrs. Foster was at 
that moment accosted by Mr. Newman, an elderly 
gentleman, who frequently called on her husband, 
and as he walked with them to their own door, 
and was most of the time engaged in relating to 
Mrs. Foster an account of some wonderful cures 
which had lately resulted from the use of a newly 
discovered medicine, there was no opportunity for 
Katie to say even a word. 

Dinner was just ready when they reached home, 
and Katie had to make haste and hurry off her 
things that papa might not be kept waiting, for, 


out of the ter- 
on’t think Mrs. 
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like all gentlemen, Mr. Foster was very particular 
about punctuality at meals. 

He had no sooner, however, supplied Katie 
with her first plate of meat, than she turned to 
him eacerly, and said, ‘‘ Where do you think we 
have been this morning, papa?”’ 

“* How can I possibly tell, Katie?” 

“Guess, papa. We went by the train.” 

‘*Oh, to Pegnor, to see Mrs. Bruce, I suppose.”’ 

“Yes, papa.” 

‘Well, Katie, and how do you like Mrs. 
Bruce?” 

** Not at all, papa.” 

‘““Why not, Katie? what makes you dislike 
her?” 

“*T don’t dislike her, exactly, papa; but there 
is nothing in her for me to like. She is old, and 
rather lame, and very wz-nice-leoking; and she 
dresses so shabbily, and lives in such a pokey 
little house.” 

‘*So when mamma gets old and loses her good 
looks, she must not be surprised at your not caring 
about her, especially if she should happen to be 
poorer, and live in a pokey little house; eh, 
Katie?” 

“Oh, but that is not the same thing, papa. 
Mamma would still be mamma, wherever she was 
and however she looked ; besides, she is a lady to 
begin with.” 

‘*And Mrs. Bruce is nota lady?” 

“Certainly not, papa,” said Katie, decidedly. 
‘“Why, she wears print—common print—dresses ; 
and her furniture is very shabby, and she does all 
her own gardening !”’ 

‘¢And yet she seems to be a friend of your 
mamma’s, Katie.” 

‘* Yes,” answered the little girl, in a tone of 
perplexity. 

She looked at her mother, but an amused smile 
was all the explanation she received. 

‘Mamma asked her to come and spend a whole 
day with us, papa!” 

‘‘Did she?” said Mr. Foster, laughing at the 
evident disapproval with which the invitation was 
regarded. ‘‘I am glad of it, Katie; for it is 
always a real pleasure to me to sce Mrs. 
Bruce.” 

‘Then she is your friend too, papa!” 

‘She has been that a long time, Katie, and 
one of the best friends I have ever had.”’ 

‘*Oh, papa, I can hardly believe that!” 

“Yes, Katie, I owe a great deal to Mrs. Brnce; 
for if it had not been for her, I should never have 
had your mamma for my wife.” 
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cures to your papa that Mr. Newman was talking 
about this morning.” 

So Kutie was torced to wait, but that she 
waited patiently is more than can be truthfully 
affirmed respecting her. 


CHAPTER V.—LitrLeE Mary wITH HER Frock 
ON FIRE. 


Bor as soon as Mr. Foster had left the room, and 
Katie and her mother were sitting quietly at 
needlework, Katie begged her mamma to tell her 
about Mrs. Bruce, for she was curious to learn 
how it was that the old lady was so highly 
esteemed by both her parents. 

And Mrs. .oster was quite wil! ig to fulfil her 
promise, for .;hen she took Katie to see Mirs. 
Bruce, it was with the intention of relating to 
her as much of her history as she thought would 
be interesting, 

‘When Mrs. Bruce was a little girl, Katie, she 
lived in an old-fashioned house in a pleasant 
country village. Her father was the clergyman 
of the parish.” 

**The clerzyman !” repeated Katie, with some 
surprise; ‘‘then she was not always so poor as 
she is now, mamma?” 

‘* No, Katie; she had a nice home, and a very 
happy one. Her father had a good income, and 
brought up his children respectably; although, as 
he had a large family, it was necessary for them 
to be industrious and economical in their habits. 
Mrs. Bruce was the eldest daughter, and her edu- 
cation, therefore, was not so advanced as that of 
the rest, because she was carly obliged to assist 
her mother in the care of her younger brothers 
and sisters,” 

‘* Had not they any servants, mamma ?” 

**Only one, Katie; so that there was plenty of 
occupation for both mother and daughter; espe- 
cially as the whole of the necdlework, including 
the dressmaking, was done at home.” 

‘ST should not have liked that, mamma,”’ said 
Katie, who was already half tired of the strip of 
muslin that she was hemming. 

‘©No, Katie, I am afraid some of the little ones 
would have fared very badly it they had had to 
depend upon you for the mending of their stock- 
ings or the making of their pinafores. But you 
have not been taught to do such things, and Mar- 


| garet had.” 


‘Is Mrs. Bruce’s name Margaret ?” 
‘¢Yes, dear. She was handy with her needle, 
and she was fond of work, so that she was a great 


‘‘ Why not, papa? What could she have to do, help to her mother; and she has often told me 
with it?” ‘how useful she found it in after life to be able to 
‘You must ask your mamma, Katie; she will, nake and to cut out diferent articles of clothing. 
tell you all about it.” ‘Indeed, I scarcely know how she would have 
‘* How was it, mamma? Tell me quick, please; managed at one time without, for it seemed to 
for I do so want to know.” be the only way in which she could earn money 
‘You must wait patiently till after dinner, for her own support.” - 
Katie. It is too long a story for me to begiu, ‘‘ But was she forced to carn money, mamma f 
now; and I want to mention those wonderful ; Could not she always live at home?” 
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“‘Not always, Katie. She was nearly grown 
up when her father died suddenly, and they were 
all obliced to leave their happy home, and to 
begin lite afresh. And the worst was, that there 
was so litile to begin it upon; for her father’s 
income ceased with him, and he had neglected, or 
perhaps had not had it in his power, to make the 
slightest provision for his family.” 

‘¢Oh, mamma, how bad it must have been for 
them! What did they do?” 

‘¢ Kind triends came forward to help them; but 
they had, of course, many privations to bear, and 
many dilliculties to struggle with. The boys were 
apprenticed to some trade; the girls went out as 
governesses ; and the mother was assisted in open- 
ing a school, as the best method of supplying her 
own wants and those of the younger children.” 

‘¢ And did Mrs. Bruce become a governcss ?” 

“Yes; but she was only what is called a 
nursery governess, because she was not suffi- 
ciently accomplished to iill a superior situation. 
At first she found the change exceedingly trying, 
for, in addition to the pain of parting from all 
her near relatives and going to utter strangers, 
she did not happen to get among nice people; 
but at length she was very comfortable, for a 
lady, with whom they had been intimate for 
many years, engaged her for her children, and 
treated her just as if she were one of them- 
sclves.” 

‘¢Was she there long, mamma?” 


‘‘Two or three years; and she would have | 


reinained much longer, but for a terrible accident 
which almost cost her her life, and which dis- 
abled her a considerable period for any active 
exertion.” 

“Oh, mamma, what was it ?” 

‘* She was sadly burnt, Katie, so sadly that 
her appearance was much altered by it.” 

‘¢ How did it happen, mamma? was she care- 
less about fire or candle?” 

‘*No, it was all through the fault of a little 
girl about your age, Katie, to whom she had been 
exceedingly kind.” 

‘*One of her pupils, mamma ?” 

‘No, a little visitor who came to stay for 
some months in the family. She had lost her 
mother, and she was to remain there until it was 
convenient to an aunt to have the charge of her. 
Her name was Mary, and Margaret made quite a 
pet of her. I think it was because the little girl 
was motherless.” 

*¢ And was not Mary fond of her, mamma ?”’ 

**Oh yes, she loved her dearly; and she would 
not on any account have done her the least harm. 
But it was her self-will and want of obedience 
which occasioned the mischief.” 

Katie was listening so intently that she quite 
forgot to go on with her hemming. 

‘* It was a summer's afternoon, and Margaret 
and all the little girls were going out to a 
children’s party. She dressed her pupils and 
sent them away, as they were finished, to wait 


in the parlour until she was ready. Mary was 
the eldest, so her turn came first, and when her 
blue sash was tied she ran merrily down-stairs, 
and resolved to keep her promise of sitting still 
in order that she might not rumple or spoil her 
delicate white muslin frock. 

‘¢ But she was something like you, Katic, she 
was not accustomed to sit still long together, and 
she was so full of excitement now at the thought 
of the visit, that quietness was unusuzlly irksome 
to her. She looked about in search of something 
to amuse her, and her eye unfortunately fell upou 
some sealing-wax, and two or three glass seals, 
which had been given to the children that morn- 
ing. Impressions were to be taken of these seals 
the next time that candles were used, but Mary 
considered that this could not be till to-morrow, 
as they would be out that day till late in the 
evening. The thought came into her mind that 
she could get a light then, and drop some wax 
on a sheet of paper, for there was no one in the 
room to see or to hinder her. What should she 
have done with that thought, Katie?” 

“‘T suppose she should have put it away from 
her,” answered Katie, slowly. ‘‘ But why might 
she not try the seals, mamma? ought she to have 
waited for the others?” 

‘Yes, Katie, it was selfish of her to do it alone. 
But more than that, it was disobedient to do it at 
all; for the children were strictly forbidden ever 
to get a light, or to carry one about. But Mary, 
in her eagerness to prove how cleverly she could 
manage, hushed the voice of conscience which 
warned her that she was acting wrongly, and 
reached the taper and match-box from the man- 
tel-shelf. Fancying that she heard a step on the 
stairs, she hurriedly lighted the taper, but as she 
moved it towards the table she accidentally held 


‘it too near herself, and before she was aware, her 


frock came in contact with the light, and the thin 
book-muslin was presently in a blaze!” 

‘‘Oh, mamma, what did she do?” 

‘‘Screamed with all her might, Katie, and ran 
out into the ha#l; not knowing that by placing 
herself in a current of air she increased the 
danger. But Margaret was there almost as 
quickly as she was, for hearing her loud cries 
she had hastened to discover what was the 
matter. When she saw the poor child in flames, 
she was much alarmed, but without a moment’s 
delay she caught her up, snatched off the thick 
ee table-cover, and wrapped it all around . 
rer.” 

‘‘And did that put out the fire, mamma?” 

‘Yes, Katie, but not before she was very much 
burnt, both on her hands and on her face; but 
she was one who never thought of herself when 
there were others to be cared for, and she evaded 
all inquiry about her own injuries until little 
Mary was undressed, laid tenderly in bed, and 
the old family doctor sent for. ‘The children’s 
mamma was out, so Margaret took all the respon- 
sibility on herself.” 
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‘* And did Mary get better, mamma ?” 

‘*'Yes, dear. She suffered a good deal of pain, 
and was confined for some time to the house; but 
she was naturally healthy, and recovered more 
quickly than some children would have done. 
But the doctor said that she had had a very 
narrow escape indeed, and that if it had not been 
for Margaret’s promptitude in stifling the flames 
she must have been so much burnt that it was 
scarcely possible she could have survived.”’ 

‘* How glad Margaret must have felt that she 
saved the little girl’s life! How I wish J could 
do something like that! But was she ill too, 
mamma ?” 

‘* Indeed she was, Kate. She bore up bravely 
until Mary was attended to, and then she was 
quite overcome and fainted away. Her face was 
so scorched by the fire that it affected her head, 
and brain fever followed, which was only sub- 
dued with great difficulty, and which left her in 
a very weakened state. She was obliged to give 
up her situation, and to have complete rest and 
change of air.” 

‘‘And all through Mary’s not doing as she 
was told! She must have been very sorry, 
mamma.” 

‘* Yes, Katie, but her sorrow could not remove 
the consequences of her fault. It was a painful 
lesson, but it was a very useful one to her, for 
she really did try in future to be more tractable, 
and less bent on having her own way. She did 
not so much mind the pain which she herself had 
to bear, for she said that it was only what she 
deserved, but it grieved her to think that she 
should have brought such trouble upon her kind 
friends. For Margaret was for some months a 
prisoner on the sofa.” 

‘‘ Was she too weak, then, to walk about ?”’ 

‘*No, there was another reason why she was 
obliged to be still. In carrying Mary hastily out 
of the draught, she in some way sprained her own 
ankle; but the sprain appeared so slight that she 
scarcely noticed it in the confusion, and it was 
neglected too one At least, so they supposed, 
for it was very slow in mending, and indeed it 
never was thoroughly cured. She could never 
afterwards walk more than a short distance at 
once, and you perhaps observed when she walked 
that there was a very slight limp in her step.” 

‘‘And was that the effect of the sprain, 
mamma ?” 2 

‘Yes; and that large red scar on her cheek 
comes from having been scorched by the fire.” 

‘‘Dear, what a pity! But I shall not mind 
looking at it now, mamma; for whenever I see it 
I shall think how nobly she behaved in putting 
out the fire from the little girl’s frock. What 
became of Mary, mamma? is she still living?” 

‘*Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Foster, with a pleasant 
smile, ‘and she is at this very moment talking 
to you.” 

** What, are you little Mary, mamma? Oh, how 
delightful! Io had no idea that you were all the 
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time telling me about yourself. It is as good as 
a story in a book— indeed, much better, because it 
is all true.” 

**T am glad you like my story, Katie.” 

** Yes, 1 do like it, mamma; and I like Mrs, 
Bruce now.” 

‘*What, with her print dress, and her shabby 
furniture ?”’ 

‘*Yes, mamma, just as she is. I should not 
have minded those things if | had first known all 
about her. You should have told me who she 
was, and what she had done, mamma, before I 
went to see her.” 

‘*No, Katie, it is better you should find out for 
yourself what mistakes you are likely to make 
eevee people if you only judge by the mere out- 
side.” 


CHAPTER VI.—KATIE CHANGES HER OPINION. 


KATE was generally very strong in her opinions, 
and she was now disposed to admire Mrs. Bruce 
as much as she had lately depreciated her. She 
informed her papa, in a very grave, important 
manner, that she had quite changed her idea 
respecting the old lady, and instead of regarding 
her as a commonplace person, she considered 
that she was a real heroine. Katie had previously 
asked her mamma what word corresponded to 
hero when applied to women; for althouch she 
knew there was such a word, she was doubtful 
both as to its spelling and its pronunciation. 

Yes, Mrs. Bruce had become a heroine in Kate's 
estimation, and was deemed worthy to be reckoned 
a descendant of the celebrated Scottish monarch. 
And the next step, after raising Mrs. Bruce tc 
this elevation in her thoughts, was to wish that 
she could resemble her. 

‘* How nice it would be,’’ mused Katie, ‘if ] 
could do something grand,—something, I mean, 
out of the ordinary way! If I only had had some 
little brothers and sisters, for instance, one of 
them might fall into the river, and I might rush 
in and save her; or if it were a boy, he might run 
heedlessly across the road when a carriage was 
coming along, and I might spring forward and 
snatch him from under the horses’ feet. But as 
it is, there is no opportunity for me to distinguish 
myself. Everything goes on so smoothly; nothing 
remarkable ever happens, Mamma is not at all 
likely to set herself on fire, and even if she were 
to, Iam afraid I am not tall enough to help to 
put it out; and she is never ill, nor papa either, 
or else I might nurse them through some dreadful 
fever, which would frighten other people away.” 

And Katie went on picturing other improbable 
occurrences to herself, in which she figured as the 
modest and lovely heroine ; forgetting that it is 
far easier to dream pleasant dreams of the future 
than to fulfil the duties of to-day; and little 
guessing, poor child, how soon the even tenor of 
her life would be disturbed by changes more sur- 
prising than agreeable. 
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When Mrs. Bruce paid her promised visit to 
Mrs. Foster, Katie was the only one of the family 
at home. Her papa was out on business, and 
her mamma was spending an hour with a sick 
friend ; but Katie proved fully equal to the emer- 
gency, and received her visitor with a warm cor- 
diality which strongly contrasted with her cold 
shyness at their last interview. As she was look- 
ing out of the window one morning, she saw Mrs. 
Bruce walking slowly up to the house, and she 
ran down herself to open the door. 

‘*T am so glad you are come, Mrs. Bruce,’’ she 
said, eagerly ; ‘‘ mamma is out, but she will be in 

resently. Give me your bag and parasol, please ; 
Twill take them up-stairs for you.” 

And Katie waited on the old lady, and chatted 

pleasantly to her until Mrs. Foster’s return. 


ee 


PASSER DOMESTICUS. 


PART FIRstT. 


‘Bossy, what is the meaning of Passer domes- 
ticus ?” asked a boy of sixteen, who was seated at 
a table with a pile of books before him, one of 
which he had been poring over very intently for 
the last half-hour. 


His question was addressed to his brother, who |. 


was diligently employed in making a tail for his 
kite. 

The question apparently did not please the 
younger boy, for he replied, in anything but a 
gracious tone, ‘‘I say, Tom, don’t come any of 
your Latin over me.” 

‘Don’t talk slang, Bobby,” called out Rosa 
from the other end of the room; ‘‘ you know papa 
dislikes it so much.” 

‘‘Then Tom should not provoke me; he is 
always throwing Latin words at me out of that 
big dictionary.” 

‘¢-You are wrong for once, Master Bob; I am 
not looking at the dictionary. There is not one 
on the table.” 

‘Well, Tom, what have you been doing then?” 
said Rosa. ‘‘ You have been so quiet and busy that 
I thought, as Bobby did, that you were getting 
your construing ready.” 

‘*Construing ! Oh no, I’m not such a dunce 
as to leave that to the afternoon of aday. That 
was done before breakfast, while you lay in bed 
dreaming and snoring sweetly.” 

‘‘For shame, Tom!” said his sister, laughing, 
‘“vou are almost as bad as Bobby in your choice 
of words. Who ever heard of ‘snoring sweetly’? 
I believe I was up quite as early as you. Are 
you getting your essay ready?” 

‘¢'Yes,” said Tom. 

‘¢ What essay?” asked Bobby. 

‘¢ Little boys should not be curious,” said Tom, 

avely. 

‘‘Never mind,” said the child, ‘‘I can guess. 
It is for the Young Men’s Society, is not it?” 
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‘* Perhaps it is.” 

‘* But why do you go to that society? You are 
not a young man yet. I heard papa say you are 
only a boy.” 

Rosa interposed. She knew that Tom did not 
like to be told he was still little more than a boy, 
but on the contrary he wished to be regarded as 
grown up; so she said, ‘*‘ Bobby, be quiet, there’s 
a good child. I want to know what the subject 
of Tom’s essay is.” 

‘** Passer Domesticus,’” said Tom. 

** Well, I’m quite in the dark. Ob no, I’m 
not,” she added after a moment’s thought. ‘I 
met with the name the other day. Your essay is 
to be about sparrows.” 

‘*Sparrows!” echoed Bobby. 
meaning of the Latin words?” 

‘* Yes, they mean _ house-sparrow in English. 
Perhaps you would like to know what they mean 
in other languages?” 

‘*No, I should not,” said Bobby. 

**I did not know. I thought perhaps you 
would like to be as learned as possible. You 
know at your party this evening you could tell 
the boys that the word sparrow is gorrion in 
Spanish, haws-sperling in German, huis-musch in 
Dutch, grasparf in Swedish, hwus-kaald at Nor- 
way, and——” 

‘* What's the good of your telling me such out- 
landish names ?”” 

‘©A very reasonable question, Tom,” observed 
Rosa. ‘‘Suppose you tell him something he can 
remember.” 

‘* Rather difficuit, that; he has a head like a 
sieve.”’ 

‘I’m sure it is not, Tom. Just try me.” 

“* Very well then, Bobby. Please to remember 
that the subject of my essay is the sparrow, the 
constant associate of civilized man, the audacious 
plunderer of agricultural domains, the feathered 
gamin of the London streets.” 

‘*Too grand, I fear, for Bobby,” said Rosa. 
‘Why is it that you young men’’—she tried to 
say the words gravely—‘‘are so partial to fine 
words ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,” said Tom, not quite sure 
whether to take her question as complimentary 
ornot. ‘I'll go on with the opening part of my 
essay, if you like.” 

‘* Pray do,” added Rosa. 

‘*T hope it’s jolly,” said Bobby. 

Tom frowned, and then read from his manu- 
script as follows:—‘‘I confess to a great par- 
tiality for this enterprising and undaunted 
little bird. His pert deportment, his dashing 
movements, his bold, intelligent eye, have always 
attracted my regard, and won my constant appre- 
ciation. Surely every lover of his species, and 
admirer of the beauty which surrounds him hoth 
in animate and inanimate creation, cannot fail to 
clicit themes for his useful reflection while watch- 
ing the habits and flight of the sparrow.” 

‘¢ Nonsense, my boy! don’t write such stuff,” 
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“Ts that the 


30 
said his father, good-humouredly, as he just then 
entered the room. 
Tom looked offended. 
he said, rather sulkily. 
‘‘ Because it is a stilted, unnatural style of 
writing. Strive to write in a clear, manly way ; 


‘Why is it ‘stulf’?” 


choosing plain, simple words when they will an- 


swer the purpose, and always avoid fine words 
and long sentences of involved construction. Is 
all the rest of the essay in the same style ?’’ 

‘*No,” said Tom, glancing down the page, 
‘f only the introduction.” 

‘¢ All the better. Now suppose, instead of 
reading your paper, you give us the substance of 
it, in your usual way of telling us anything. 
Your head must be full of ——” 

‘¢ Passer domesticus,” broke in Bobby. 

“6Go on, Tom,” said his father. ‘‘ What is the 
first point in your essay ?” 

‘¢ Why, first I thought I ought to try to regain 
a good character for the sparrow.” 

‘‘ How did he lose it?” said the troublesome 
Bobby. 
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orchards. They say that the sparrow brings up 
three families during a year, and that every spar- 
row eats about a bushel of corn each season, so 
that he is a terrible pilferer of grain and fruit.’’ 

‘*A bushel of corn! I don’t wonder the farmer 
shoots the thief.” 

‘My dear father, pray suspend your verdict 
till you hear what Ihave tosay. I grant that the 
sparrow zs a thief, and avery bold and cunning 
one. But I assert that the good he does the 
farmer is far greater than any evil that he causes. 
In fact, if he does eat his bushel of wheat, you 
know that a fair day’s work deserves a fair day’s 
wage, and the sparrow only eats his wages.” 

‘(He ought to do good work for such good 
wages, then.” 

‘So he does, as I will prove. I need not say 
he has a very voracious appetite, but it is not 
chiefly for farming produce. He greatly prefers 
animal to vegetable food. He is always hunting 
about, in all quarters, for insects; some of them 
too small for any but a sparrow’s eye, but all 
silently working mischief to man. The hungry 


‘¢] don’t know, but the fact is beyond doubt | sparrow is always eating grubs, caterpillars, and 


that the whole race of farmers and gardeners are | other insects, when he can find them. 


And 


at open war with the little bird. They shoot ; besides his own eating, he has to provide for his 


him without mercy. I believe there are sparrow 
clubs, ‘blots on the fair scutcheon of our nine- 
teenth century ——”’ 

‘*Let your manuscript alone, Tom,’’ said his 
father, with an amused look. 

‘‘Then there are all kinds of traps set to catch 
him, the sieve-trap, the brick-trap, and the 
4-trap.” 


young family, who always seem, judging from 
their cries, to be in a state of starvation, yet are 
always being carefully fed. It has been calculated 
that a couple of sparrows will carry to their nest 
no less than forty grubs an hour, and this would 
give 3,360 for a week’s consumption.” 

‘* Wonderful !” 

‘*T have reckoned the sparrow’s day at twelve 


‘‘T set a trap yesterday, but I never caught! hours, but at the time of year when they have to 


one,”’ said Bobby. 

‘You shall be a farmer then, by way of punish- 
ment,” said his father. 

‘* But the most destructive way of snaring the 
sparrow is by bat-fowling.”’ 

‘¢Oh, what is that ?” asked Bobby. 

‘¢ Why, sparrows like a cosy nook, and the fowl- 
ers know where it is likely to be; besides, the 
birds make such a scolding and fluttering before 
they settle for the night, that any one may know 
their resting-place. Soa party of men and boys 
come very quietly, with a lighted lantern on the 
top of a pole, and a net stretched between two 
sticks. This net they hold close to the roosting- 
place, with the lantern behind it, and then they 
throw stones and make a noise so as to alarm the 
birds. Of coursé the birds are frightened, and 
rush out against the lantern, and are caught in 
the net. Then the ends of the net are brought 
quickly together, and the poor sparrows taken 
out.” 

‘* What do they do with them ?” 

‘‘Oh, some are put in cages to be kept alive, 
others are killed and put into bags.” : 

‘And you say, Tom,” observed his father, 


“that the farmer encourages these invasions ; on | 


what grounds does he ?” 


‘Why, he is afraid of his corn and his; 
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feed their young itis longer, more than four hours 
longer, and adding, therefore, more than a thou- 
sand grubs per week to the number I mentioned.” 

‘* But how do you prove that the farmers are 
wrong in destroying the sparrows ?” 

‘* Here is acasein point. Some years ago, with 
the view of protecting the neighbourhood of 
Vienna from the voracity of these birds, an order 
was published that every cultivator of the ground 
should, in addition to his other contributions, 
furnish the heads of two sparrows. This regula- 
tion was faithfully obeyed, and the sparrows 
rapidly disappeared ; but, on the other hand, all 
the trees in the neighbourhood were being devoured 
by caterpillars. lt was therefore found necessary 
to repeal the decree, and for a time, at least, to 
encourage by every means the multiplication of 
the same birds which had been so ruthlessly 
destroyed.” 

‘*Very striking. How wise are the ways of 
God’s providence! We are sometimes tempted to 
think his arrangements are not for our advantage. 
but we learn by experience (often by a painful 
experience) that his tender mercies are over all 
his works, that He has made no mistake, but it is 
we who have been blind and ignorant.” 

‘* Now, Tom, go on, please,” said Bobby. 

** Well, I had a word or two more to say about 
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the young sparrows, what trouble they give to 

their parents. 

troublesome Bobby was when he was a baby.” 
‘*1’m sure I was not,” cried the little boy. 
‘¢ Never mind, Bobby.” 
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‘“‘Then the cunning sparrow finds a more 


Now you know, Rosa, how)! cunning one than himself?” 


‘*Oh no; he is far too clever to be baffled by 
any such trick. When he finds a tree whose 
leaves are infested by the leaf-roller, he wastes no 


** At any rate, Rosa, you have heard it said that | time in trying to pick them out of their houses, 
a baby is commonly called a perfect little domestic | or catching them as they glide to the ground. 


tyrant, worrying its nurse, and driving its mother 
distracted.” 
“‘ Why do you want my opinion about babies ?” 
‘*Oh, it does not matter. only wanted to ob- 
serve that the most troublesome baby that ever 
lived is nothing to an infant sparrow. At half- 
past two a.m., just as the dawn is breaking, the 


nestlings begin to awake, and all cry out together | runs of six inches or so at a time. 


for food, and from that moment till eight or nine 
p.m. they have to be fed every twenty minutes. 
Think of that !” 
‘‘ What patience the parent birds must have!” 
‘‘And it is the hardest thing imaginable to 
give each bird its proper share of food, for the 
strongest and boldest always thrust their wide 


He goes on quite a different principle, and, like a 
wise general, sets about his work with the most 
systematic and far-sighted regularity. Beginning 
with the topmost boughs, he perches on the twigs, 
and shakes them so fiercely, that the frightened 
caterpillars leave their homes, and lower them- 
selves in that peculiar jerking fashion, making 
In the mean- 
while the sparrow continues to hop among the 
branches and to flutter his wings in a manner 
that seems quite purposeless to those who have 
not divined the extent of his cunning. At last, 
when he has given every rolled leaf a thorough 
shaking, he descends to the ground, and there 
leisurely picks up the caterpillars that have left 


mouths towards the food, even though they have; their leafy homes, and had erringly thought 


been fed but three seconds before ; they push their | 
weaker relatives aside, and unless the greatest | 
care be taken they appropriate the better part of | 
the provisions, and leave the weakly and diffident 
birds to their fate. On the average, each pair of 
sparrows rears seven or eight young in the course 
of the year, and the havoc consequently made 
among the insect tribes may be imagined.” 

‘‘ Yes, itis clear that the sparrow is a friend 
to us instead of an enemy.” | 

‘* There is a curious thing to remark concerning 
the eye of a sparrow; it is a telescope or a! 
microscope, just as the bird pleases ; it spies out! 
the prey at a great distance, and it detects the | 
smallest insect hidden in the darkest nook.” 


‘fruit were destroyed. 


‘‘How singular!’’ said Rose; ‘‘1 was not | 


aware of that before.” 

‘*¢ You ought to be a friend to sparrows,” said 
Tom, looking to his sister. 

“Why?” 

‘* Because they are capital clearers of the cater- 
pillars from yonr rose bushes.” 


‘* Ah, those tiresome caterpillars, they ruin my | 


roses.” 

‘*'¥es; we all know, except Bobby, how the 
caterpillars attack a leaf, spin a thread here and 
a line there, and contrive, in some mysterious 
manner, to roll it into a hollow cylinder under 
our very eyes, without giving us the least notion 
of the real process by which this end is achieved. 
Well, the caterpillar thus enclosed in its house, 
and after taking all this trouble to construct a 
bright green and storm-proof domicile, ensconces 
itself comfortably therein, and finds its home 
serve it for board and lodging both. Itis a quick 
and active creature, and if a bird pokes its in- 
quisitive beak into one end of the tube, out pops 
the caterpillar at the other, and swings himself to 
the ground by an extemporized line, by means of 
which he reascends when the danger is over.”’ 


themselves quite safe while resting on the soil.” 

‘* How very clever !” 

‘Now, my lIecarned naturalist, your lecture 
must be adjourned,” said Tom’s father, looking 
at his watch; ‘‘it is nearly four o’clock. Some 
other day you shall go on with it.” 

“Very well, I will,” said Tom, putting his 
papers together. L. N. E. 


SCRAPS FOR SPARE MINUTES. 


OLD-FASHIONED WINTERS. 


In the year 1035 there was a frost in England on 
fidsummer day, so intense that the corn and 
In 1063 the Thames was 
\frozen over for fourteen weeks. In 1234 there 
/was a severe frost all over Europe for many 
iweeks. The Mediterranean was frozen over, and 
merchants crossed in carts with their merchan- 
‘dise. In 1434 the Thames was frozen over from 
| below bridge to Gravesend. In the last and 
' present centuries the great frosts were as follows: 
| —In 1716 the frost was so intense that a fair was 
'held on the Thames. In 1732 there was a great 
‘fall of snow in the north of England; flocks of 
sheep and lambs were lost, and the rivers were 
‘frozen up for many weeks. In 1762 there was a 
‘snowstorm in England, which lasted for eleven 
idays. In January, 1776, occurred the greatest 
‘fall of snow ever known in this country. From 
“November to January, 1789, the Thames could 
_be crossed at the Custom-house, the Tower, Put- 
ney, and Brentford. In 1808 there was a very 
“severe snowstorm, and many persons lost their 
lives; some were frozen to death; others were 
‘killed by carriages upsetting. Upon the North 
; Road the snow drifted in many parts to a depth 
;of from forty to fifty feet. 1n the vicinity ot 
, Biggleswade, the mail coaches were completely 
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buried, and it was only by the greatest exertions | 
that the passengers could be rescued. At Bury 

there was a county ball on Thursday, the 11th of 
February, and in the morning the snow was so 

deep that the company were detained there until 

the following Sunday. On two nights in January, 

1814, there was a heavy fall of snow in the west 

of England. It lay twelve feet deep in the mid- 

dle of the road on Hall Down, four miles beyond 

Exeter. The mail coaches were greatly delayed. 

The drifted snow between Bridport and Dor- 

chester presented such a formidable barrier that, 

notwithstanding every effort, no passage could be 

gained through it, after four hours’ digging by a 

gang of labourers with spades and shovels. The 

river Thames was frozen over, and crowds of 
people walked over it in perfect safety. Again in 

1816 the road was blocked up, and the mail 
coaches stopped. 


A BRIGHT OLD AGE. 


By AUNT JANE, 


Ir I were ever to pay a visit to Rome—which is 
not at all likely—there is a distinguished oJd lady 
among the English residents there, whom I should 
very much like to see. Her name is Mary Somer- 
ville. She is the most learned woman, as regards 

hysical and mathematical science, who has ever 
ived. She has written books which are considered 
masterpieces of their kind; but they are so 
“dry” and ‘‘difficult,” that I do not think many 
of my readers would be able to understand them. 

Now perhaps you fancy that so wise and clever a 
lady as Mrs. Somerville will look as hard and as 
learned as her writings, and will hold herself aloof 
from all common people. You would be half 
afraid to pay her a visit, or to venture to speak 
to her ? 

Well, just peep at her for a moment. What 
do you see? A Slight, fragile old lady, dressed 
in rich brown moire antique; her delicately 
formed head surmounted by a soft lilac cap, and 
her smooth hair, more brown than grey, even 
now, parted on her forehead. Her features, with 
all their intelligence, are mild and calm, and her 
kind eyes need no glasses. She is talking in a 
low, pleasant voice to a friend on the topics of the 
day, or laughing merrily at some little jest of her 
visitor's. 

Well, that is the authoress of the ‘‘ Connection 
of the Physical Sciences,” and the translator of 
La Place’s ‘‘ Mécanique Céleste.” 

Ah, don’t ever again imagine that a ‘learned 
lady’? must be harsh, unattractive, and dis- 
agreeable. | 

And you young people, now, that are so indo- 
lent and half-hearted in your pursuit of know- 
ledge, just listen! How old do you suppose Mrs. 


Somerville is? Why, she is in her eighty-third 
year, and yet she has not given up her much- 
loved labours. 


At the present time she is en- 
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gaged in completing a treatise which will pro- 
bably be her greatest work. The book is devoted 
to the elucidation of the most recent discoveries 
of science regarding the ultimate particles of 
matter, organic and inorganic; the revelations of 
the microscope and of the solar spectrum—every- 
thing, in fact, to which the beautiful epigraph 
from St. Augustine may fitly apply, — 


“God, great in great things; greatest in the least.” 


Mrs. Somerville spends her mornings in writing 
for several hours before she rises; her books and 
papers on her bed, and her little pet sparrow 
hopping about, now perching audaciously on the 
precious manuscripts, now on the head so full of 
knowledge he little recks of. A splendid white 
Pomeranian dog and a parrot complete the circle. 
In the afternoon she generally drives out. 

Hers is indeed a happy old age. Though she 
has survived both her husbands, she has her three 
children, her attached old servants, and her 
loving friends, who all vie with each other in 
promoting her comfort and gratification. Her 
son’s visits from England are her great seasons of 
pleasure. He comes to her as often as his office 
may permit, but her two daughters never leave her, 
and seem to live only to surround her with their 
cares. All strive to conduce to her happiness. 

And she zs happy—happy in the innocent and 
noble pleasures she has found in this life—happier 
still in her firm faith in a yet holier and nobler 
life to come. 

Her old age is not the dim closing of life's 
scene, but only the shade of the portal of immor- 
tality—a twilight indeed, but the twilight, not of 
the evening, but of the dawn. 


" CALM, PEACE, AND LIGHT. 


THERE is a Calm the poor in spirit know, 
That softens sorrow and that sweetens woe; 
There is a Peace that dwells within the breast 
When all without is stormy and distressed ; 

There is a Light that gilds the darkest hour, 
When dangers thicken and when tempests lour. 
That Calm to faith, and hope, and love is given— 
That Peace remains when all beside is riven— 
That Light shines down to man direct from heaven. 


The New Votume.—This can be obtained through 
any bookseller, for 1s. 6d., plain cloth; 2s. 6d., cloth, 
gilt edges (any colour). Covers for binding, 64. 
and 9d. The OLrp VoLumEs can still be had at the 
same prices. Canvassing Bills and Specimen Num- 
bers‘will be gladly forwarded to any applicant. 


To AutTHoRs.—We cannot undertake to return 
rejected MSS. 

Letters to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
med be addressed to the Rev. W. M. Wurrrrmors, 
and left for him at the Publishers’, 24, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C, 
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‘His hand rested lightly on her shoulder for a minute.” 


ARTHUR’S VICTORY. ‘‘Hurrah !” he exclaimed, ‘‘it’s all right 
You said it would be.” 

one ‘‘What is all right?” inquired Mary, with a 

CHAPTER VII.—FRIENDS. good-hnmoured smile. ‘‘ Not your lessons, I am 


9 


afraid, for you are later than usual.’ 
Antuor hastened home as soon as he had learnt| ‘*No, I didn’t mean them. It’s all right 
and repeated his task, and bursting into the little | between me and Seymour—we're friends ; friends 
parlour, astonished his sister by throwing his cap | for life, Mary !” 
up to the ceiling and himself down on the floor) ‘What!’ said Mary, eagerly, “‘when you 
beside her: such outbursts were so very unusual | were almost hating him a little while ago?” 
in Arthur. ‘‘ Ah, but I love him now; and, what is more, 
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he loves me ;” and he related the scene that had , example often kept Seymour from going wrong; 
taken place that afternoon. and, however careless and indifferent Seymour 

‘<7 am very glad indeed, dear Arthur. You see! might be to others, to Arthur he was all gentle- 
I was a true prophetess. Is not this better than ness and kindness; for Arthur’s affliction and 
hating him ?” delicate health had inspired him with a sort of 

‘Oh, Mary, if you had not shown me how | protecting affection. 
wicked I was, I should have gone on hating him, ‘‘ What a time you have been over those sums, 
and how dreadful that would have been !” Vincent !” exclaimed Seymour one morning, as 

‘¢Yes, dear ; but it needs the Holy Spirit to he stood behind Arthur with a hand on his shoul- 
teach us our sinfulness, and our Saviour’s blood , der, taking advantage of the absence of both 
to take it away.” masters to leave his place. 

* $7 know,” replied Arthur, in a low, earnest! ‘‘ Yes, I know,” replied Arthur, with a sigh, 
tone ; ‘‘and, Mary, I asked Jesus to do it, and I | ‘*but I cannot do them any quicker.” 

think He has; at least I hope 1 love Him more| ‘‘Give me hold of your pencil, and I'll do 
than I used to do, and I think I am trying to;them for you in notime. Mr. Stewart will never 
please Him.” see any difference between your figure and mine.” 
‘God bless you, Arthur, and help you to goj ‘*No, perhaps not; but still, I should not 
on.”’ |! have done them, you know, and he would think ! 
Arthur called for Seymour on his way to school | had, so I should be deceiving him. But if yon 
the next morning, and eagerly inquired what Mr. | would just explain the rule to me, please, Fred, 
Stewart had said to him. ,that would help mea great deal ; for I scarcely 

‘‘Oh, he was not so angry as I expected, not | understood it when Mr. Crust read it to us.” 
nearly. He said he was very sorry | had been} ‘*Then you won’t let me do them for you? | 
disobedient, and that I must forfeit the prize in| could in a minute, and it would save you trouble: 
consequence; but he talked to me so kindly I! besides, Iam sure your head is aching, isn’t it, 
quite liked him, and [don’t care much about the! Arthur ?” 
prize now I have got you, Arthur. Oh, youdon’t; ‘Yes, rather bad just now, but that does no: 
know how I have longed for some one to love | signify. Thank you for offering to do them, Sey- 
me !” mour, but if you did I should be no better off 

‘¢Poor Fred! I don’t wonder. And you never | next time; but if you will just tell me how to do 
had a sister ?” ; them I shall be very much obliged. 

‘*Yes, I had once ; and a darling little creature | Seymour’s head was bent over Arthur’s desk, 
she was, and so fond of me: while she lived I was | and he was explaining the rule, when both boys 
happy enough. She was just eight years old | were startled by Mr. Crust’svoice, saying sternly, 
when she died; she was ill six weeks, and I was! ‘* What are you doing there, Seymour ? why have 
hardly ever out of her room in the daytime, for I, you left your seat ?”’ 
thonght I could not bear to lose her, dear little| ‘I am helping Vincent with his sums,” replied 
Amy! But she went, and I was left. That is' Seymour, without raising his head. 
three years ago, and I have never cared for any; ‘‘ Doing them for him, I suppose. That is the 
one since till now.” way he gets through his lessons, Isee. Go back 

Seymour's voice failed him, and he turned | to your place.” 
away. Arthur pressed his hand in silent sym-{ But Seymour still lingered; and it was not 
pathy. until Arthur bezged him to go, assuring him that 

Presently he went on: ‘‘T have never spoken | he could do very well now, that he went slowly 
of her for such a long time; but I seem to miss | back to his seat. 


her as much as ever. They say I am hard and| Arthur worked away steadily, and soon carried 

cold, and care for nothing. I should have been; his slate up to Mr. Crust. 

very different if Amy had lived.” **You have done these all yourself?” he asked. 
“Yes,” said Arthur, earnestly; ‘I know all} ‘Yes, sir,” replied Arthur; ‘‘Seymour showed 

the good there is in me is Mary’s doing.” me how to do them, and I understand them now.” 
They were here overtaken by Norris and| Mr. Crust looked into the clear eyes that were 

Hartley, and Seymour instantly resumed his! raised to his, and could not doubt his word. He 

usual manner ; but that glimpse of his life made | gave back the slate in silence ; but Seymour was 

Arthur feel nearer to him than before. kept in after the close of the school for having 
Seymour was true to his word of ‘‘sticking up” | left his place. 

for Arthur, and woe be to the boy who dared now; Arthur waited for him. 

to tease or annoy him in any way! ‘*T am sosorry you have that to learn for helping 
And he helped Arthur with his lessons too, so! me, Seymour,” he said. 

that his progress was much more to his own and; ‘‘I am not, though. You have got into many 

Mr. Stewart’s satisfaction. a scrape forme, Arthur, and surely I can learn 
And Arthur was of use to Seymour in more/|this for you. It would have been a great deal 

ways than one; for the younger boy had been, more, though, if I had done your sums for you 

trained in right principles, and his influence and |1 am glad now you did not let me.” 
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‘‘Only because you would have had more to | 


learn, Fred ?’’ 

‘¢ Why, of course ; what else should I care for?” 

‘It would not have been right, Fred; it would 
not have been true, It would have made no 
diiference about its being found out; the deceit 
would have been just the same.”’ 

Seymour made no reply, but he felt how far 
higher Arthur’s standard of right and wrong 
was than his own. 

During the holidays the friendship between 
the two boys grew and strengthened. They were 
almost constantly together, and the evenings were 
usually spent in the pleasant little parlour, Mary’s 
_ checrful conversation and ready sympathy being 
a most welcome addition. 

Then came another half-year of lessons—each 
helping the other as much as possible. 

But at the end of that time Seymour’s father 
took him away from school, and placed him in a 
situation as clerk, in a town at some distance from 
Greystone. This separation was much felt by 
both the boys, but most perhaps by Arthur, for 
he was left to fight his school battles alone ; and 
it was not until then that he felt how much he 
had looked up to and depended upon his friend. 


CHAPTER VIII.—AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


ONE morning, some four or five months after Sey- 
mour’s departure, Mary Vincent was sitting alone 
at her work, when she was considerably startled 
by a loud knock at the front door; for they had 
so-few visitors that it was quite an event. 

The little maid ushered into the parlour a stout, 
middle-aged gentleman, whom Mary had some 
difficulty in recognizing at first ; but recollection 
came, and she stretched out her hand with a smile 
of welcome. 

‘*How do you do, Mr. Graham? it is so 
pleasant to see an old face; but I never expected 
to see you here,” 

‘*H'm, so you remember me, do you? I hardly 
thought you would: folks are so apt to forget 
now-a-days. But whatever are you doing in such 
a stupid hole as this ?” 

Mary coloured. ‘‘ Oh, we are very comfortable, 
and it is as good as we can afford. We are poor 
now, you know,” she added, lightly. 

‘*So IT heard. Where is the boy? is he living 

ret?” 

‘Oh dear yes, Mr. Graham; and stronger, too, 
than he used to be, I hope. He is at school.” 

‘*T never thought he would have lived until 
now, he was such a sickly child; and your poor 
roother made so much of him. What are you 
going to do with him ?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” replied Mary, with a sigh. 
‘*J do not like to think of it. But there is 
plenty of time yet.” 

‘* Plenty of time ! why, how old is the boy ?” 

‘* He is just turned fifteen, That is only young, 
Mr. Graham.” 
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‘Old enough to get into mischief, I’ll warrant 
me. It was about him that I came to-day. I 
am not one of those who forget, Mary: I know 
that your father was the makiag of me, and that 
if it had not been for him I should never have 
been what I am; and if I can do a kindness to 
his boy I will.” 

‘*You are very kind,” said Mary. 

‘*This is what I have to propose. I am going 
to put my own son Tom into my office as clerk ; 
to be sure, he is a year older than your brother, 
but that is no matter : and I am willing to take 
Arthur too; he shall live in my house, and I 
shall expect no premium with him, which will 
be a great thing in the present state of your 
affairs,” 

And Mr. Graham looked as though he thought 
he had made a very magnanimous offer. 

It was a minute or two before Mary could speak, 
she was so taken by surprise. What! let Arthur 
go quite away among strangers, without her to 
watch over and care for him! It seemed im- 
possible. 

‘*] am very much obliged to you, Mr. Graham, 
I am sure,” she faltered at last ; ‘‘ but——” 

‘“¢But !” exclaimed Mr. Graham, astonished, 
‘surely there can be no but in the case. Why, 
it will be the very thing for the boy: only just 
consider, Mary, what advantages he will have, 
and no expense whatever with him. You surely 
cannot think of refusing.” 

‘‘T had not thought of Arthur’s leaving me for a 
long time yet; and he is so unaccustomed to 
strangers, Mr. Graham, that I do not know how 
he would like it.” 

‘¢ Stuff and nonsense ! if his whims and fancies 
are to be taken into consideration there is an end 
of it. I thought you had more sense than that, 
Mary. The boy must work, and I thought you 
would rather he were with me than anywhere 
else. And as for him going away from you, he 
must do that some time or other, and I shall take 
as much care of him as I do of my own. [ think 

ou may trust me, Mary.” 

‘‘Indeed, Mr. Graham, I am very much obliged 
to you, you are very good ; but this is so sudden, 
and such an important step, that I am sure you 
will kindly allow me until to-morrow to consider 
of it before I decide. Besides, Arthur should be 
consulted a little, I think.” 

‘* Fiddlesticks ! what can he know about it ? 
I don’t see what there is to consider ; but if you 
can’t make up your mind, you can’t. atl be 
you will by to-morrow morning. I’ll look in 
then.” 

He took up his hat and moved towards the 
door, muttering as he did so, ‘‘ Women are queer 
things to manave. Why, if his father had been 
living he would have jumped at it.” 

Mary sprang towards him. 

‘Mr. Graham, I hope you won’t think me un- 
grateful, for indeed, indeed I feel your kindness 
very deeply ; but it is such an important thing 
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that I cannot decide just now. I promised papa 
I would watch over Arthur, and I must not betray 
my trust, you know.” 

‘*No, I don’t want you to do that,” replied 
Mr. Graham, ‘‘take your own time about it. I 
won't hurry you.” 

His hand rested lightly on her shoulder for a 
minute ; for he had daughters at home, and could 
be as gentle as any one when he pleased, —indeed, 
his roughness was all on the outside. 

Mr. Vincent was always very kind to me,” he 
said, ‘‘and I would do what I can for his child- 
ren.” 

When he was gone, and Mary had closei the 
door after him, she sat down to think. 

Should she, or should she not, accept Mr. 
Graham’s offer ? 

Certainly, when she came to consider it over, it 
was a generous and kind proposal, and might give 
Arthur such a start in life as he would never have 
without it, for they could not expect any one else 
to take him on the same terms. 

But then there was the parting from him. How 
could she resign her beloved brother to the care 
of comparative strangers? she knew not how to 
decide. 

But, happily, Mary knew where to apply for 
counsel and direction in her difficulties; she went, 
as she had often done before, to the throne of 
grace, and besought her heavenly Father to mark 
out for them the way they should take : and then 
her heart felt lighter, especially as a happy 
thought suggested itself that she should ask Mr. 
Stewart’s advice, and abide by his decision. 

So, when Arthur came home, she was able to 
meet him with a calm, cheerful face. 


PASSER DOMESTICUS. 


Part SECOND. 


“6Now, Tom, let us have the rest about the 
sparrows. Do, there’s a good fellow.” 

‘‘Well, Bobby, I have no objection,” replied 
Tom, ‘‘so far as 7 am concerned; but you see 
papa wants his nap, and I shall disturb him.” 

‘*Suppose we postpone the nap till the con- 
clusion of your feature,” said his father, good- 
naturedly. ‘Perhaps, indeed,’’ he added, with 
a smile, ‘‘the lecture may prove soporific, and 
if so I shall get the lecture and the nap to- 
gether.” 

‘*T hope not,” said Tom. 

‘*Papa, what is ‘soporific’?’’ asked Bobby. 

‘*Look in the dictionary, my dear.” 

‘¢Dictionary !”’ said Bobby ; ‘‘ everybody says, 
‘look in the dictionary.’ Now, if people did not 
use such long words, there would be no need for 
me to look in dictionaries.” 

‘‘For shame, Bobby !” exclaimed Rosa; ‘‘and 
so you would have us all use only such words as 
you can understand, just to save you trouble.” 

‘*T don’t like trouble.” 


.a ship when going to sea. 


‘‘That is very true,” observed Tom. 

*“¥t would be a very good plan, J think,” said 
Bobby, ‘‘if everybody talked in one syllable, 
like that piece papa read to us in Golden Hours 
last month.” 

‘*Now, Bobby, be quiet, for I am going on 
about the sparrows.” 

‘¢Mum’s the word,” said Bobby, saucily. Then 
he seated himself on his stool, propped his chin 
on his hands, and looked at his a 

Tom began :—‘‘I have not told you yet about 
the sparrow’s nest.” 

‘*Is it pretty ?”’ 

‘‘Well, it is nothing much to look at, either 
for shape or beauty. But you find it in very odd 
places. If you see an old wall covered with ivy 
you may be sure it is swarming with sparrows’ 
nests.” 

‘Ah, Bobby,” said his father, ‘‘did your 
grandmamma ever tell you about the sparrows 
who built a nest close to her drawing-room 
window ?” 

‘* No, papa, she never did. Do tell me.” 

‘¢Well, it was just outside; so close that it 
soon became her amusement, and that of every- 
body who was staying in the house, to watch the 
proceedings of the sparrows. The birds were so 
fearless, they knew no one would hurt them, that 
the window might be opened and shut without 
at all frightening them. Indeed, they did not 
flutter even when the ivy leaves which sheltered 
their nest were put aside to take a closer peep at 
the nest.” 

“‘T want to see them. Are they there now ?” 

‘*Oh no; that was many years ago. But we 
are interrupting our lecturer.”’ 

‘‘A very strange locality for nest-building is 
Once some sparrows 
flew on board an Aberdeen vessel just going out 
of port, and began to make a nest under the fore- 
yard. They stayed on board till the vessel 
reached Newcastle, then went ashore to look for 
more materials, returned and finished their nest.” 

‘*Clever little birds !” 

‘¢In another case the birds chose a steamship, 
two pairs of sparrows having taken possession of 
the Great Britain while in the graving dock at 
Sandon, and built their nests in the bunts of the 
main and mizen topsails.” 

‘* What are ‘bunts’?” said Bobby. 

‘“‘The bunt is that part of the sail which is 
gathered into a bundle close to the mast. The 
sailors were delighted with the circumstance, and 
accepted it as an omen of a safe and pleasant 
voyage.” 

‘‘ Now, Tom,” put in Bobby, ‘‘you forgot to 
tell us what the ‘ bat-fowlers’ do with the birds 
which they catch at night.” | 

‘¢Oh, well, the dead ones are sold to make 
sparrow pie.” 

‘‘Sparrow pie! Is it good?” 

‘Very, I believe.” . 

‘*How many does it take for a pie ?” 
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‘‘Just as many as there are blackbirds in your 
famous song, Bobby.” 

‘Tt is not my song now,” said Bobby, in- 
dignantly. 

‘It is a sad end for a poor little sparrow,” 
said Rosa. 

‘¢ Well, no worse than for larks.” 

‘‘No; I think it very wrong to eat Jarks.” 

‘‘ What becomes of the living sparrows ?” asked 
Bobby. 

‘They are sent to London; some to be killed 
in sparrow-shooting matches, which I think is 
mora cruel than the farmers’ sparrow clubs ; 
others are sold to bird-fanciers to be turned into 
canaries.” 


| 
‘‘Canaries! They can’t make a sparrow into 


a canary.” 

‘‘Oh yes, they can; or into a goldfinch or 
bullfinch.” 

‘Quite impossible. Papa, is it true ?” 

‘‘My dear, London is a strange place, and all 
sorts of strange things are done in it. Of course 
the birds are not really changed into canaries, 
but they are made to loot as if they were.” 

‘* How is it done ?” 


“¢ But are sparrows always brown ?” said Bobby. 

“*No, some are black ; others quite snow-white, 
with red eyes. Piebald sparrows are sometimes 
seen, and J have heard of one of these birds that 
was accustomed to frequent a garden at Plumstead 
for several successive years. At last it failed to 
make its appearance, and must either have died 
or have exchanged its white wings for a pair of 
the ordinary colour. The rarest of all variations 
in plumage is the dun, one specimen of which 
was taken at Ashcombe, in tho winter-time, I 
think in the year 1827.” 

‘*Is not the sparrow very quar zlsome ?” 

‘*Rather so; which is also the case with small 

ys. ” ‘ 

“‘Small boys do not quarrel more than big 
boys,” answered Bobby, stoutly. 

‘*Well, at any rate the sparrow is one of the 
most quarrelsome of birds, and will squabble, 
scold, and fight without the least apparent reason 
—at all events, to human comprehension. It is 
most absurd to watch these bold little warriors 
darting at each other, whirling round and round 
in the eagerness of battle, abusing each other 
with hoarse objurgations, and so oblivious of all 


‘¢Oh, a little red, yellow, and black paint soon | surrounding objects that they will allow a hat 
disguises the sparrow's brown coat, and as London | to be put over them without appearing to notice 


people are not very well acquainted with the! it. 


shapes and habits of different birds, it scems 
they can be persuaded that the painted sparrow 
is a real goldfinch. Occasionally the bird-dealer 
tries a higher flight of imagination. He twists 
additional feathers into the wings and tail, 


Evening is the great squabbling-time.” 
‘*Ts not that a paragraph from your manuscript, 
Tom ?” 
‘*Yes, papa. What of that?” 
‘‘Oh, never mind. I only thought it was.” 
Tom gave his father a look, and then continued : 


starches the plumage, and then curls it with|—‘‘Sparrows are plentiful at the Zoological 


curling-irons, puts a fine crest on the bird, and!Gardens, evidently thinkin 


that the entire 


after decorating it with plenty of gau:ly colours, | locality has been laid out for their particular ° 


sells it as a splendid specimen of some rare foreign | benefit. 


bird.” 

‘* How wicked !” said Rosa. 

‘‘ What a funny thing !”’ said Bobby. 
do people find it out ?” 


‘*Why, you know birds are fond of splashing 


about in water, and so when they take their bath 
their finery disappears, and the ‘beautiful foreign 
bird’ comes out of the water an humble brown 
sparrow.” 

‘‘How angry I should be!” said Bobby. ‘“‘I 
should ask papa to get the man put in prison.” 


“How 


Being small enough to get through all 
the bars and most of the wires, sharp-sighted 
enough to see any fragments of food that may 
happen to be lying about, and active enough to 
escape the vengeance of the bird or beast to which 
the food belongs, the sparrow holds high festival 
in the gardens, and is quite as amusing as the 
monkeys. Undeterred by the beak and claws 
of the royal eagle, the sparrow slips between 
the bars of the aviary, darts at the meat, twitches 
off a fragment with his ready beak, and has 
popped through the bars again before the eagle 


‘¢That would not be very easy, for these bird-; has made up his mind what to do.” 


dealers do not keep shops, or stay in one place 

long. They station themselves in some crowded 

spot, London Bridge for example, because no 

one can stop long to examine their birds on 

account of the jostling of passers by. The same 

dishonest people sometimes sell tame squirrels.” 
‘¢ Are they really tame ?” 


‘‘They have been deprived of their teeth, that | 


is all. And then there are tame linnets to be 


‘How brave they are, to be sure! But the 
elephant frightens them, I should think.” 

*“‘Oh dear no. The sparrow cares no more 
for him than for a cow. No, nor yet for the 


| rhinoceros, nor the great hippopotamus, with its 


wide mouth, which could take in a hundred 
sparrows at one gobble. Among the pigeons and 
poultry tribes the sparrow continually associates, 
pecking amicably out of the same trough, and 


had in the same way; that is, poor birds who: bathing in the same water.” 


have been made too sleepy to fly away by a drug 
which kills them in about twelve hours.” 


“*Is not he frightened of any of the animals ?” 
‘‘Yes, he is afraid of the cunning raven and 


‘¢ What a shame such things should be done !’’| his sharp beak ; and he is rather shy of venturing 


gaid Rosa. 


into the large monkey cages, for those creatures 
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have an unpleasant habit of feigning sleep, or a 
total ignorance that a sparrow is near them, and 
then making asudiden, and often successful, snatch 
at the unwary bird.” 

‘“‘Ah, Mr. Sparrow, you may go too far, it 
seems.” 

‘*Notif they can help it. They are wise enough 
to keep out of the way of the monkeys. Towards 
the evening, however, after the monkeys have 
been recalled to their sleeping apartments, or 
on wet and windy days when they are not per- 
mitted to leave their warm chambers, the bird 
_ makes amends for his previous exclusion. Spar- 
rows crowd round the cages, they cover the floor, 
and are seen hopping and pecking in all direc- 
tions, and quarrelling fiercely among themselves 
whenever one of their number finds a piece of 
bread too large to be swallowed on the spot, but 
small enough to be carried away.” 

‘‘Sparrows in London must generally be worse 
off than in the country,”’ observed Rosa. 

“‘T don’t know that. Certainly they get cut 
in two sometimes by a cab-driver’s whip, or they 
kill themselves by flying against the telegraph 
wires. Listen to what a writer says about this: 
—‘Withal I think that the London sparrow is 
altogether a more fortunate bird than his country 
cousin. He has warmer quarters, a more certain 
supply of food, and a safer home. No one be- 
grudges the sparrow the morsels which he boldly 
gathers in the streets, under the wheels of 
carriages, and among the iron-shod hoofs of 
horses, or which he pecks with grateful audacity 
from the window-sills of the charitable. No gun 
alarms his day and no net disturbs his night. 
The fields which he has never seen he never de- 
sires, and perched upon the smoky chimney-pots 
or sooty housetops, he sings his vernal loves as 
blithely as if swaying on the greenest branch of 
the forest.’” 

‘‘ Almost as fine as your manuscript, Tom,”’ 
said his father. ‘‘ Have you any more to tell us 
about sparrows ?”’ 

‘‘Well, I might give you a detailed account of 
his earliest infant days. It would perhaps be 
especially interesting to Bobby to hear about the 
baby sparrow’s bald head, goggle eyes, and 
gaping yellow mouth, his neck so weak as to be 
of no use in holding up his head, his dumpy 
little body, so transparent that you can see his 
heart beating, et cetera, et cetera. Shall I go 
into it, Bobby?” 

‘¢Why do you ask me? I think the lecture 
has been quite long enough.” 

‘‘Thank you for the compliment. In that 
case I will close with an anecdote which J have 
just met with :—‘ One of my friends, while stay- 
ing for a few weeks in Pentonville, struck up a 
great friendship with a sparrow. Hearing a 
great clattering outside the window, she went to 
examine its cause, and there found a half-fledged 
sparrow sprawling helplessly among the flower- 
pots, and the anxious parents hopping about in 
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great distress. She took it carefully up and 
placed it in a cage, together with a white African 
dove. For two weeks it was fed with raw beef 
cut into small strips, and rapidly increased in 
size and strength. When it was fully fledged it 
was placed in the window, and its parents, wh» 
had continually paid little visits to their caged 
offspring, took it for an experimental flight fron. 
one balcony to another. Presently it launched 
boldly into the air, flew away with its parents, 
and its kind preserver called a farewell after her 


6 

‘*«That evening, however, a great pecking and 
fluttering was heard in the balcony, and as soon 
as the window was opened in hopped the sparrow, 
made its way to the cage, and began to look 
about for food. Every morning it used to fly 
away, and every evening it was sure to return. 
The parents ceased their visits, but the grateful 
little creature never failed to make its appear- 
ance at the usual time and during the whole 
sojourn of its benefactress,’ ” 

‘‘ Thank you, Tom,’’ added Rosa, ‘*‘ you have 
given us avery interesting account. I hope the 
young men will equally like your lecture.” 

**T don’t think they will, though, if you come 
any Latin over them,” said the incorrigible 
Bobby, running out of the room as he spoke, to 
avoid being scolded. L. N. EB. 


SCRAPS FOR SPARE MINUTES. 
LAVENDER FARMS. 


In our little island no less than about 270 acres 
of its land are devoted to lavender farming. Each 
acre yields, say, 6,200 pounds of flowers. Every 
hundred pounds of flowers give up by distil- 
lation about one pound of the otto of lavender; 
and thus we learn that there is an average pro- 
duction of 7,000 pounds of lavender otto annually. 
It requires six ounces of this to make a gallon of 
lavender water, so that Britannia and her children 
—you know their names, Jamaica, Canada, Aus- 
tralia—together with a few visitors— America, 
Germany, and Russia—use and take home with 
them the enormous quantity of 17,000 gallons of 
this favourite spirit. The lavender farms of 
England are situated at Mitcham, in Surrey, and 
at Hitchin, in Hertfordshire. At Mr. Perk’s 
farm, of the latter place, the lavender when in 
blossom is resorted to by all the bees for miles 
round. The sound of their hum in such vast 
numbers is quite enchanting. Nor do the butter- 
flies neglect to visit so luxurious a feast, the taste 
of which appears to be peculiarly grateful to them. 
The bees’ love for the lavender is so excessive, 
that at the harvest-time, as the sprays fall before 
the sickle and are tied up into sheaves, they will 
follow it, even at a sacrifice of life, into the 
boiling still ! 
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‘REVENGE. 


THERE was a wasp on the floor, lying on its back, 
and Jack called and coaxed the old cat, pointing 
all the while at the wasp. Up comes Kitty with 
a dainty step, gives the wasp two or three pokes 
with her paw, and walks round and round it. 
Then she put her nose to the wasp, and the wasp 
stung her. Oh! how she jumped and flew round 
the room! Presently she came back, and finding 
the wasp in the same place and the same position, 
she lifted her paw, gave the offending insect one 
or two heavy slaps, and walked away apparently 
satisfied—she had killed the wasp! 

No doubt her nose felt a great deal better in 
consequence. J.P. 


THE OLD MILL. 


IT is always pleasant to see an old mill: the clear, 
rushing water; the rolling, dashing wheels; the 
stones turning round and round, and the white 
flour covering everything and everybody with a 
white coating of dust. The wheat runs down 
between two stones, and then, as the upper one 
turns swiftly around on the other, the grain is 
rubbed between them and ground into flour. 
There are some things I have noticed. The 
miller is careful what kind of wheat he puts in— 
to see that it is clean, and free from seeds, or 
dirt, or stones, or anything that would grind up 
with the flour and make it dark-coloured or poor, 
and he never likes to use any but good wheat. 
He knows that he cannot put poor wheat into his 
mill and expect to see it come out good flour. 
Now I have seen some people, and some child- 
ren too, that expected to put in poor wheat to be 
ground, and to see it come out good flour. Not 
exactly such a mill as we see in the country, but 
one we have of our own. 
When we eat our food it is like putting it into 
a sort of mill, where it is ground and rubbed up, 
and softened, and then goes out by little veins 
and vessels to make blood, and from the blood to 
make bones, and skin, and flesh, and teeth, and 
nails, and hair, and every part of the body that 
grows. This is what makes children grow, and 
makes up for wear and waste in older people. 
Some things are good for food, and when ground 
up make good blood; and some are like poor 
wheat, which will not make good flour. And 
when we tell children that things are bad for 
them, we do not mean that they will kill them at. 
once, or make them sick at once, but that they 
will not make good blood. They are like poor | 
wheat to the miller. : 
Cake, and sweetmeats, and raw fruit, and sugar- | 
lums are not good wheat, and they make poor | 
blood, and poor teeth, and poor bones; and tobacco | 
and beer and spirits are just as if you should throw | 
stones into the mill among the wheat. They all | 
do mischief. 
I have a word more to say about the mill which | 
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each of us owns. I said as the miller must put in 
good wheat in order to grind out good flour, so 
we must put good plain food into the stomach in 
order to have it ground into good blood to make 
us grow and keep well. 

If we want to be good we must take care of our 
health as well as our morals, for if we feel ill it is 
hard not to be cross and ill-tempered, and if we 
are weak and feeble we cannot work. 

There is one thing children do not always 
understand, nor for that matter older people 
either, sometimes, that this mill of ours, the 
stomach, needs to rest. It is like a living crea- 
ture that goes and goes and does its work, and 
then must stop and rest and get ready to go to 
work again. Anybody that has to work all the 
time is soon worn out. 

So we ought to take our regular meals, and the 
stomach will take care of them and grind them 
up and send them round to make us grow, and then 
it must rest. But some children will eat their 
breakfast, and then by-and-bye pick up an apple 
and eat it, and then a piece of pie, and an hour 
afterward a piece of gingerbread, and then after 
dinner a few nuts, and then pick up a cracker or 
two, or an apple, or an orange, and so on, not 
because they are really hungry, but they do not 
know what else to do, and they never guess what 
harm they are doing, overworking the poor sto- 
mach that wants rest. 

Children read in the Bible about self-denial, 
and think, ‘‘Oh, that is something for older peo- 
ple; I don’t know anything about self-denial.” 
But the Bible is meant for all, and here is a very 
simple way in which children may deny them- 
selves. Who will try? 

I said tobacco and spirits are the same as if you 
should throw stones into the mill among the 
wheat. They would not only spoil the flour, but 
injure the mill. And sometimes they have to 
stop the mill and arrange the stones again when 
something has got in to spoil them. But your 
mill can’t be taken to pieces, so the only way is 
to keep out-all that will do any harm. Think of 
this. ERNEST. 
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A QUIET REBUKE. 
THE late Rev. B. Jacobs could, when necessary, 
administer reproof very forcibly, though the gen- 
tleness of his character was always seen in the 
manner in which it was done. Some young ladies 
at his house were one day talking about one of 
their friends. As he entered the room he heard 
the epithets ‘‘odd,’’ ‘‘singular,” &c., applied. 
He asked, and was told the name of the young 
lady in question, and then said, very gravely, 
‘‘Yes, she is an odd young lady; she is a very 
odd young lady ; I consider her extremely singu- 
lar.” He then added, very impressively, ‘‘ She 
was never heard to speak ill of an absent friend.”’ 
The rebuke was not forgotten by those who 


heard it. 
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Chill airs and wintry winds! my 
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far Ai) OBC FE Z I hear it in the opening year— 
2 A. - NL = I listen, and it cheers me long. 
ye mas This is a month when nature 


is very busy. The sap is mount- 
ing in the trees, the blossoms 
are just ready to burst out, the 
> earth crumbles into softness and 
ys | tractableness, and the birds are 
4) eps .. rehearsing for a spring concert. 
(Een V7 787 CONDER says, — 


There is a stir abroad in earth 


S ee and sky, 
\ The busy clouds, now huddling, 
) now ing, 
Seem with the windy messer- 
gers conversing. 
The landscape is alive; the 
shadows fly, 
Coursed o’er the uplands by 
the hunter breeze. 


A WINDY DAY. 


Looxinc at the picture, we may well call it a 
windy day. It is really, as the newspapers say, 
a ‘‘terrific gale.’”’ The flower-pots are thrown 
down, the chimney-pots are falling from the roof 
of the thatched cottage, much to the consterna- 
tion of the old lady, who looks up in alarm through | 
her spectacles, and has enough to do to keep her 
cap on her head. The dog, too, is alarmed, and 
is running away, either because the flower-pot, Uvspringine fi a buddi 
has fallen on his tail, or in order that he ma pspringing flowers and buddings green. 
assist the little girl in recovering her hat, whic Are the March winds of any use? Yes, highly 
the wind has blown off. The geese are cackling ' beneficial; they tend to dry up the damps which 
at the disturbance, and thus making it greater, | the thaws had let loose, and which the previous 
while the old cock says, ‘‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo ! ' frosts had prevented from sinking into the earth. 
what is all this noise about?” Did you ever see | Certainly they are not beneficial to invalids; so 
@ more windy scene ? if you have weak lungs or a troublesome cough, 

Why don’t I talk to you in rhyme about the | you must be careful how you venture out during 
wind? You like poetry so much, and you wish! this blustering month. 
I would tell you some poetry about the wind. The only athe lines I have room to give you 

And you are always to have your own way, I| are by BRYANT, one of the most popular poets of 
suppose, eh? No, not always; only sometimes, | America. Perhaps you will like thea the best.:— 
you say. And this is to be one of the times. : 

The stormy March is come at last, 


Well, well, I think I saw some lines by Lonc- pear : : 
reLLow the other day. I will look for them.| — , ,Vith wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 


Ah, here they are :— ! That through the snowy valley flies. 


When winter winds are piercing chill, | ant Dassingefow are those who speak, 
And through the hawthorn blows the gale, | Wild, stormy month, in rae of thee ; 
With solemn feet I tread the hill Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 


THOMSON gives us in two lines a not very 
inviting description of this month :— 

Muttering, the winds at eve, with blunted point, 

Blow hollow blustering from the south subdued. 


Rather dismal, that sort of poetry. You will 
prefer the more cheerful rhyming of Howitt :— 


But, heart, cheer up! the days speed on, 
Winds blow, sun shines, and thaws are gone, 
And in the garden may be seen 


That overbrows the lonely vale. 


Alas! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day! 


But still wild music is abroad, 
Pale, desert woods! within your crowd ; 
And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 


Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou to northern lands again 
The glad and glorious sun doth bring; 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


And in thy reign of blast and storm 
Smiles many a long bright sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 
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“ Eager to display a new frock.” 


KATIE’S MISTAKE: 


A STORY OF LIFE’S CHANGES, 


By the Author of ‘‘ WINIFRED’s HoME,” 
‘*ERNEST WILTON,” &c. 


CHAPTER VII.—MoreE asovur Mrs. Bruce. 
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Mrs. Bruce that time and her own good sense, te 
say nothing of higher motives, would teach her 
little girl to estimate those around her, not by 
their money, but by their worth. , 

But she did not expect, like the writers of some 
story-books, that old habits would be all at once 
eradicated ; and she was not, therefore, surprised 
that Katie’s acquaintance with Mrs. Bruce failed 


Ir promised well for Katie that, notwithstanding | as yet in entirely curing her of her childish pride. 


her prejudice against poor or unfashionable per- 
sons, she so readily altered her opinion of Mrs. 
Bruce after becoming acquainted with the excel- 
lences of her character. 

It showed that she had a heart large enough to 
appreciate kind and generous actions, and that her 
foolish ideas about wealth did not hinder her from 
frankly confessing a mistake when she made one. 

Her mother hoped from Katie’s friendship for 


Katie was now always willing to pay a visit to 
Mrs. Bruce in her ‘‘ pokey little cottage,” and she 
had many a long chat with the old lady respect- 
ing the early life of the latter; and the descrip- 
tion of ‘‘little Mary with her frock on fire” was 
so often and so minutely repeated, that Katie 
yet she saw it all as vainly as if it had been 
there. 

‘‘And what did you do after you recovered 
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from the fever?” asked Katie on one occasion ; 
‘‘did you go home?) Mamma said you were not 
able to be a governess any more.” 

‘‘Yes, I went home to my mother. For I was | 
so very weak for a long time, and so unable to | 
move about on account of my foot, that I was | 
quite an invalid for many weary months.” | 

‘¢ How angry you must have felt with mamma 
whenever you thought about her !” 

‘Angry! oh no, Katie; my only feelings 
towards her were those of thankfulness and love. 
I was so glad that I had been the means of saving 
her; and I suppose the very fact that I had thus | 
rescued her made her dearer to me than before. 
She seemed in some measure to belong to me atter- 
wards; and it was one of my chief pleasures to 
watch her flitting about my room.” 

‘*She came to sce you, then ?” 

**Yes, very frequently, until she went away to: 
live with her aunt; but she never forgot me.’’ 

‘¢T should think not !” exclaimed Katie; ‘‘she 
would have been very ungrateful if she had.” 

‘Young people have short memories some- 
times,” said Mrs. Bruce, smiling. 

‘¢Tt would have been shameful if mamma had.” 

‘¢ Besides, I had done nothing so remarkable 
for her. Any one in my place would have done 
the same.” 

Katie was not sure of that. 

‘¢ And then,” she said, ‘‘ how much you suffered 
through her! Not only in being so ill, but in 
losing your situation.” 

‘¢Your mamma could not help that, dear, and 
every cloud has its silver lining. I remember 
being a good deal cast down at first by the thought 
that I was a burden to my mother; but it was 
the means of enabling me at lengih to provide for 
her as well as for myself.” 

‘*How was that?” said Katie. 

‘* Well, dear, my mother had a school for young 
ladies, and of course as soon as I was able I helped 
her with the teaching. I used to have a class 
round my couch occasionally, and I corrected 
sums and exercises, and superintended the needle- 
work; and if we could have obtained a sufficient 
number of pupils, we might perhaps have managed 
to make both ends meet. But schools are at all 
times very fluctuating, and ours fell off for several 
reasons. <A railway that was opened a few miles 
distant drew some of our best families in its direc- 
tion ; and in addition to that, a Girls’ Proprietary 
School, something after the fashion of the modern 
colleges, was established close to us, and so we 
were obliged to give up ours, or rather, it gave 
us up.” 

How unfortunate !” said Katie. 


reality ; for when the school failed it was needful 
to think of earning our living in some other way. 
I set my wits to work, and at length resolved to 


“And did you havea shop ?” asked Katie, in a 
tone which implied what asad calamity that must 
have been. 

‘*Not exactly, my dear,’’ replied Mrs. Bruce, 
pleasantly, ‘‘though I should have had one 
without the least hesitation if I had thought it 
desirable. No sensible woman, Katie, is ashamed 
of getting her livelihood in any honest and respect- 
able manner which God’s providence points out 
to her. But it suited my business better to carry 
it on more privately. So I turned our front 
parlour into a show-room, which was entrusted to 
the care of a nice young person, well known to 
our family, and while she served the ladies who 
came I worl :d at my needle up-s-.airs, renewing 
the stock am fulfilling orders.” 

‘*But were ,ou not very tired with working so 
hard ?” 

‘*Not often, dear. I was clever at such work, 
and very fond of it; and then, you know, as I 
could not walk nor move about much, it was a 
relief to have such constant and varied employ- 
ment. Oh, I was very cheerful indeed, Katie, 
and used to sing as merrily as a bird in its 
cage.” 

‘* And did you get enough money ?” 

**Yes, enough for our wants, and a little over, 
to lay by against a rainy day. And thus I not 
only had the means of educating my younger 
brother and sister, and of putting them forward 
in life; but when in the course of a few years my 
dear mother became blind and infirm, I had the 
gratification of knowing that she had a comfort- 
able home, and everything that she needed.” 

‘* Was she quite blind ?” 

‘“Yes, she could not see at all; but she was as 
happy as a queen, and happier too, perhaps, for 
hers was that peace which the world can neither 
give nor takeaway. I had by that time regained 
the use of my foot, so that I could wait upon her 
inyself; and it was often a matter of rejoicing to 
me that I had been interrupted in my vocation as 
a governess, and obliged to choose an occupation 
which proved more lucrative, and which per- 
mitted me to be with my mother and to maintain 
her.”’ 

‘‘That was the silver lining you meant,”’ said 
Katie. 

‘‘And I was right, was I not, my dear? Ah, 
I can truly say that goodness and mercy have 
followed me all the days of my life. I have had 
many troubles, I have lost all my relatives, except 
one brother who is in Australia ; but my path has 
nevertheless been strewed with blessings, and here 
I am in my old age with a pretty little cottage 


'to live in, all my wants well supplied, and kind 
“So it seemed; but it was all for the best, in! friends to love and care for me. 
only full, but it runs over.”’ 


My cup is not 


Katie thought to herself how nicely Mrs. Bruce 


talked, althouvh she almost wondered that she 


make and sell children’s dresses and other articles | was so very thankful for a home which was not 
of clothing, for I was pretty sure that I should | half nor a quarter so good as theirs. Katie had 
find plenty of customers in the neighbourhood.” | not yet learnt the truth of the poet’s lines, — 
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“In palaces are hearts that ask, might in some measure be done away with. You 
In discontent and pride, will hear what it was from the following conver- 
Why life is such a dreary task, sation. 
And all good things denied ; Kate was busy one morning, writing a French 
“While hearts in lowly huts admire exercise ; at least, she ought to have been busy, ~ 
How love has in their aid— but she sat very listlessly over her task, sometimes 
Love that not ever seems to tire— twirling her pencil in her fingers, as if that might 
Such rich provision made.” suggest the right word to her, and sometimes 


eure on her ae me birds and animals, 
; which were marvellously unlike the originals the 
Carrer VIII.—Wuy Katiz was 4 HOLIDAY. | were intended to represent. Looking cpauddenly 
KatTIxE’s education was very backward. Most! at her mother, she said in an earnest yet rather 
little girls far younger than herself knew consider- | doleful tone of voice, ‘‘Mamma, I do so wish I 
ably more than she did. This was partly owing | had a sister !” 
to the delicacy of her health a few years back, ‘*Why, Katie ?” 
when she was ordered to be out in theopen air} ‘‘Oh, for many reasons, mamma; but just now 
the greater part of the day; but I am afraid it| I was thinking how much faster I could get on 
was chiefly to be attributed to her own dislike of} with my lessons if I had any one to learn them 
study, and to her grandmother’s weak indulgence. | with me. It is so dull doing them all by 
Katie was not naturally dull; on the contrary, | myself. I don’t care to have a brother, because 
if she chose to apply herself to a lesson she could; if he were at home he would be taken up with 
master it very quickly ; but then it was so irk-| Latin and Greek, and all that stuff; but a sister 
some to her to sit still and pore over the pages of would want to know the same things as I do, and 


a geography or a grammar, that she had always|so we should study together. It would be so 
tried to avoid it. Any excuse—it did not signify | much nicer than it is now, mamma.” 

how poor and worthless it was—would be urged} ‘‘I think it would, dear; and as we cannot 
as a plea for her idleness, and her grandmother, | manage to provide you with a sister, I have been 
who could not hear to see her bright little face | trying to obtain a substitute for one,—a little 
disficured by frowns or tears, and who consoled | girl who would be like a sister to you.” 

herself by thinking that Katie would do betteras; ‘‘A little girl!” exclaimed Katie, with eager 
she grew older, too generally allowed the child to| surprise. ‘‘Who is she, mamma? Where does 
have her own way. she live? When is she coming ?” 

The consequence was that when Katie came| Mrs. Foster smiled. ‘‘One question at a time, 
under her mamma’s care she was found to be very | please, Katie. ‘‘Have you ever heard me men- 
deficient in the usual acquirements of young! tion Mrs. Temple, a friend of mine, residing in 
ladies, arid very unwilling also to work hard and | Worcestershire ?’’ 
make up for lost time. ‘‘Mrs. Temple? I think I have, but I am not 

And, indeed, she had so long been in the habit of | quite sure. Is it her little girl who is coming 
neglecting her studies and of dawdling over them, | here ?” 
that it was now really difficult for her to give | “One of them ; she has several—five or six, I 
close attention to a subject, or to persevere until; believe, besides three or four boys; and she has 
she surmounted any small difficulties that she} agreed to spare her third daughter, for some 
met with. months longer ifit seems desirable, as a companion 

Her mamma was very patient with her, but she | for you.” 
was also very firm, and under her kind manage-! ‘‘Oh, I am so glad!” cried Katie, throwing 
ment Katie slowly improved; but it was so| her slate on the table, and flinging her pencil 
slowly that the little girl still considered lesson- | after it. 
books to be the greatest plague of her life, and| If Mrs. Foster had intended the French 
often heartily wished that they were all at the | exercise to be finished that morning, she should 
bottom of the sea. have kept the good news for the present to herself, 

Her mother knew that the best plan for Katie|and perhaps she would have done so, had not 
would be to send her to school, where the society | Katie’s wish for a sister naturally introduced the 
of those of her own age would rouse her to more | subject. It was impossible for Katie, now that 
exertion and make learning pleasanter to her. | her little head was full of this delightful expec- 
But neither she nor her husband could consent to | tation, to devote any more attention to those 
part with their only child; she was too dear to! ‘‘stupid verbs and pronouns,” and, without 
them and had been with them too brief a period | asking permission, she drew the low ottoman 
for them to consign her to the care of strangers, | beside her mother, and prepared herself for a 
and content themselves with seeing her once in| cosy chat. She could not rest until she had been 
the course of a few weeks. told all that there was to be told about the young 

At length, in her anxiety to promote Katie’s | visitor. 
welfare, Mrs. Foster thought of a new plan by} ‘‘ What is her name, mamma ?” 
which the disadvantages of Katie’s home education| ‘‘ Edith.” 
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' “* Kdith ! 
And how old is she ?” | 
‘About six mcuths younger than you are, 


Katie, but I fear she is the wiser of the two, for, | reason all the more suited to her. 


SUNSHINE. 
Oh, that is very soft and pretty. eyed girl, of a quiet, thoughtful disposition, and 


ylike in her manner. 
A perfect contrast to Katie, but for that very 
As Katie had 


from what her mother says, she is more advanced | predicted, they were soon ‘‘great friends,” and 


in her studies than my indolent little girl is.” 

‘*Then I must make haste and overtake her, 
that’s all, mamma,” said Kate, briskly. 
shall learn twice as well with Edith as Ido now 
alone ; you will be astonished to see how quickly 
I shall get on with everything.” 


‘‘T am quite willing to be astonished, Katie ; | young lady,” might not like her. 


and I hops Edith and you will be nice helps to 
each other. She is ruther shy, and not very 


very happy together. 
Edith had rather dreaded the thought of 


“‘T/coming. She had never left her home for any 


lengthened period, and knowing that she was not 
pretty-looking, nor expensively dressed, she was 
afraid that Katie, who was probably a ‘‘fine 
But when her 
arents decided that it was right for her to accept 
rs. Foster’s invitation, she did not raise any 


strong, so you must be kind and gentle to her, | objecticns, but was quite willing to do as they 


and be ready, sometimes, to yield up your will| thought best. 


to hers.”’ 
‘“Yes, of course, mamma. 
friends, and she shall do just as she likes.” 
Katie proceeded to ask so many questions 
respecting Edith and her home, and her brothers 


They considered that the change 
of air would be beneficial to her, for she was 


We shall Le great | growing very fast, and had frequent headaches ; 


and she was herself conscious that it would be a 
eat advantage to her to have lessons from the 
ifferent masters who were engaged for Katie. 


and sisters, that any one less patient than Mrs. | With a large family and a slender purse, her 
Foster might have grown tired of answering | parents found it difficult to pe all their children 
d 


them. 


a first-rate education ; and Edith’s departure from 


One item in the information which Katie thus | home would enable them to send the next girl, 


gathered must be mentioned. 


Edith’s parents! Alice, to an excellent school. 


So Edith had 


were not rich. They were highly respectable,— | cheerfully submitted to their arrangements, and 


indeed, 


they were distantly related to the! 
renowned Sir Archibald Temple; but with a! 


she was so kindly treated in her new home, and 
was made so much of by Katie, that she really 


dozen children to provide for, they could not ‘enjoyed herself exceedingly, and was glad that 


afford to live in as much style as the Fosters did. 
However, Katie was not much dissatisfied on this 
account. She was so pleased to have an associate 
of her own age, that she would not have minded 
if Edith’s friends had been as poor as Mrs. Bruce. 


Besides, a little girl who was fonrth cousin to a! 


baronet was not to be lightly esteemed. 


she had come. 

She did Katie good. For her orderly habits, 
her daily industry, and her ardent love of learning, 
influenced the spoilt wayward Katie more than 
the best advice in the world would have done; 
and Mrs. Fcster congratulated herself on having 


. discovered such a pleasant method of curing her 


After this intelligence, Katie’s studies pro-/ little girl’s faults. 


gressed at a very poor rate. 


How could she! 


Not that they were halfcured yet, nor anything 


puzzle over bewildering sums, or parse a sentence | like it; only the faintest alteration for the better 


decently, when she was cogitating what colour: affords some 
Edith’s eyes were, deciding how tall she was, and | beginning will 
settling the exact share she was to have of her: 


playthings and possessions? 
ABs 


Mr. Foster oue day witnessed her mournfal about her dress. 


failures in enumerating the midland counties of 


England, he said he thought that she had better 
have a holiday until Edith came, and Katie 


are for hoping that a right 
ead to a right ending. 

Katie had not any fault to find with Edith, 
except—well, I suppos: I may tell you— except 
ith’s wardrobe was not very 
large, and it certainly was not very fashionable. 
Her things were all good of their kind, but you 
could see that they had been carefully worn ; she 


caught at the idea so eagerly, and was so serious; had but few ornaments; only two silk frocks, and 


in her approval of it, that her mother kindly 
allowed her to accept her papa’s joking offer, 
and released her from her ordi 

the next few weeks. 


ary lessons during | 
‘it. 


one of them was of an extremely sober colour, and 

not new. 

Katie, with her usual freedom, remarked upon 
‘How could anybody choose such a dull 


‘colour as that?” she said; ‘‘it is only fit for a 
‘ grown-up person.” 


Cyarrrr IX.—EpvirH TEMPLE. ; Well, it belonged to a grown-up person,” 
smiling; ‘‘it was originally 


;answered Kdith, 
EpItH TEMPLE came, but not before Katie’s small; mamma’s, but it had become rather scanty for 
stock of patience was quite exhausted. She was, ! her, so it was remade for me.” 
of course, different from what Katie had pictured} Katie looked from the frock to its owner with 
her: we can never exactly tell how persons will! an expression of real pity. ‘‘I should not like to 
look until we actually see them ; but Katie was|be obliged to wear anything of my mamma's,” 
not disappointed in her. She was a fair, blue- | she said. 
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“Should not you?’ replied Edith. ‘But | 
then you are different from me. Ifyou had half a JEM, THE DONKEY-BOY OF 


dozen sisters, and silk frocks were as scarce with BLACKHEATH. 
you as they are with us, you would not be so par- 
ticular.” 
And Edith put on her dull brown as content- In Seven CyaAprers.—CHAprer II. 


‘edly as if it were a bright blue. 

Another time Katie ran into the room where | CHARLIE WILLAN was ten years old; the same 
Edith was sitting, eager to display a new frock | 98° 48 Jem. He was very different from poor 
which had come home from the dressmaker’s. |°Tphan Jem, though. Both his parents were 
It was made of some thin gauzy material, very alive, and he lived with them in a large house on 
expensive and delicate, and was richly trimmed. |the heath. As he was not very strong, his papa 


Edith admired it but there was not | 22d mamma indulged him in a great many ways 
any pachase of see id ee nee that they would not have done had he been as 


‘Don’t you wish you had one like it?” asked bonny and well as other little boys. He did not 
Katie, with more earnestness than politeness. fe school, but was taught by his elder sister, 

Edith hesitated. ‘‘No, I think not,’’ she ' : 
said, gently. ‘‘It would not bs so suitable for The day after Jem had lost Jenny, Charlie asked 
me, because at home we seldom go out to parties, his mamma to let him have a donkey-ride when 
and it is too nice for indoors.” he had finished his lessons. As his mamma very 

Mrs. Foster at that moment entered the room, | S¢ldom said No when she thought it would give 
“Oh, mamma,” cried Katie, ‘Edith says that her little boy pleasure if she said Yes, she gave 
she would not like to wear such afrock as mine.” |him sixpence, and told hith to ask Mary to 

Edith hastened to explain. ‘No, Katie, I take him to the stand and help him choose a 
ee ee Mae ais o'clock, lessons being ended, Mary 

iy i i ’ ’ 
aca My a Pam ROE nee ay and Charlie set out towards old ‘Mike's donkey 

‘‘Because mamma cannot afford to buy us 
such dresses,’’ answered Edith, frankly, ‘‘and 
as we are notin the habit of visiting much, we do 
not need them.” 

‘‘You are a sensible little girl, Edith,” was 
Mrs. Foster’s approving reply. ‘‘But your 
mamma has given me permission, dear, while 
you are with us, to buy anything for you that 
Katie has ; and as you are both invited to Miss 
Wilson’s birthday party next week, I should like 
you to be dressed as if you were sisters, and so I 
have ordered a frock exactly the same as Katie’s 
for you.” 

‘“Oh, I am so glad!” said Katie, her face 
beaming with delight. 

And Edith, too, as she thanked Mrs. Foster, 
looked very pleased; for although she did not 
care much for show, and was always satisfied 
with the things she had, yet no little girl could 
ie liking so pretty and tasteful a dress as 
‘atie’s. 


AT WORK TO THE LAST. — 


Suca was the perseverance of John Eliot in his 
creat work, that on the day of his death, in his 
eightieth year, the ‘‘ Apestle of the Indians ” was 
found teaching the alphabet to an Indian child at 


stand. 

‘Good morning,” said Mary, when they 
reached it; ‘‘have you a donkey at home for this 
young gentleman to ride ?”’ 

‘Yes, Miss,”’ replied Mike, touching his hat ; 
‘‘here is a capital fresh one that hasn’t been out 
all day, and will carry the young gentleman at a 
famous pace.”’ 

‘‘Then you had better mount, Charlie,” said 
Mary. ‘‘I suppose you have some one who can 
go with the donkey ?’’ she continued, turning to 
old Mike. 

‘* Well, Miss, to tell you the truth, here’s no 
one but myself, for yesterday one of my foals got 
loose, and my grandson has gone over to Charlton, 
as we heard a stray donkey had been seen out 
there. But if you fear for the young gentleman 
to go alone, I'll go with him, and ask Mr. Payne, 
who keeps those donkeys”—Mike pointed to 
another stand,—‘“to keep an eye on my beasts.” 

Charlie was soon on the donkey’s back, trotting 
away, old Mike following. They went straight 
across the heath, towards Charlton. Charlie was — 
a good-tempered, kind-hearted boy, but he was 
apt to be impatient and thoughtless at times, and 
often liked to have his own way more than to give 
way to the better judgment of others. He fad 
often been on old Mike’s donkey before, but he 


his bedside. had never hitherto been without Jem to run after 
‘Why not rest from your labours now?” said | the donkey and make it trot, which Jem doubt- 
a friend. less made it do faster than old Mike; for Jem 


‘¢ Because,’’ said the venerable man, ‘‘I have 
prayed to God tu render me useful in my sphere ; 
and now that I can no longer preach, He leaves 
me strength enough to teach this poor child his 
alphabet.” 


was young, and did not mind a run. But with 
poor old Mike it was quite a different Pag: He 
did not enjoy a run by any means, for he was 
rather stiff; partly from old age, partly from 
rheumatism. 
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Charlie never thought that perhaps the poor | ‘*T am so sorry,’’ continued Charlie, ‘‘so very 
old man could not keep up with the donkey so sorry. I will never be so impatient again. It 
well as his grandson, but expected him to make ' was all my fault.” 
it go as fast as usual. At first old Mike tried to! ‘‘Oh no, Master Charlie, it was not your fault 
do as Charlie wished him; but, finding that he! at all. Don’t fret about it, don’t fret.” 
could not run so fast as the donkey could trot, | John stooped down and looked at the leg. 
gave up the attempt ; and when Charlie cried out, | Then he shook his head, and said he must go and 
‘Beat the donkey; make him go,” old Mike | borrow a shutter to carry Mike home on. Charlie 
gave the poor beast a gentle tap with his stick, | was very frightened when he heard this, and began 


which he knew could have but little effect. 
‘*Give met he stick,”’ said Charlie at last; 
‘vive it tome. I will make the donkey go.” 


to cry. 
When John came back with the shutter they 
placed Mike gently on it, and John and another 


Old Mike gave Charlie the stick, thinking that | man carried him home, whilst Charlie led the 
perhaps he might now be allowed to walk at a donkey. When Mary, who had been walking 
convenient pace, for he fancied Charlie would not , gently up and down, saw them coming, she was 
be able to hit the donkey hard enough to make terribly alarmed, for at first she thought it was 


any impression. 
He was mistaken, however. 


have more force. 
to the donkey, nor to old Mike. 


gain his own end, and set about doing so in aj 
It so happened that the | 


thoughtless manner. 


Charlie who was hurt. When Charlie told her 


Charlie gave one | how the accident had happened she looked very 
or two gentle taps, then, finding they did no good, | grave. 
took the stick in both hands, that the blow might | 
He did not mean to be unkind | five shillings out of her purse and gave them to 
He wished to!the man, telling Mike that she would ask Dr. 


Charlie wanted to see Mike safely carried 
home, but this Mary would not allow. She took 


Willan (her father, who was a medical man) to 
call and see him in the afternoon, adding that 


stick came down on the poor donkey’s ears, at | another doctor had better be sent for meanwhile. 


which their owner, not being used to such treat- 
ment, gave a start, and threw his hind legs into 


Then she took Charlie home. I need not tell 


you how sorry and grieved he was for the trouble 


the air. Charlie he sent flying over his head, and | and suffering he had caused. 


poor old Mike he kicked down to the ground. 
Charlie was not hurt at all. He got up, and 
went to help old Mike do the same. 
But Mike lay quite still. 


and Charlie began to fear he was very much hurt. | expedition to Charlton. 


CHAPTER III. 


He did not speak, | JEM had set out early in the morning on his 


He inquired of every 


In a few moments a man came by, who stopped , one he met on his way if they had seen Jenny; 
to look at Mike, and told Charlie to go and find a | and two or three persons told him they had seen 
pee or some one else, that they might carry a donkey wandering down the Woolwich Road. 


im home. 
(one side of which faces the heath) as fast as he 
could. At the gate he met one of the keepers. 

“Oh!” said Charlie to him, ‘‘can you come 
and help a poor old man who has been kicked by 
a donkey? Quick! quick! or he’ll die.” 

Now the keeper was not inclined to be quite so 
quick as Charlie wished. In the first place, he 
wanted to know who it was that required help, 
and then why he required it. When he under- 
stood the story he blewa whistle that hung round 
his neck. In another moment a gardener came 
towards him. | 

‘‘John,” said the keeper, ‘‘just go with this 
little lad and see what is the matter.” 

Charlie took hold of John’s hand in his im- 
patience to get back to old Mike, and made him 
run with him across the heath to where he lay. 


Charlie ran towards Greenwich Park | So Jem trudged on to Woolwich. 


But he saw nothing of Jenny. He concluded 
that as several persons had seen a stray donkey, 
it was most likely Jenny, so he determined to 
seek till he found her. 

On leaving Woolwich he went down first one 
lane, then another, and walked on for many 
hours. 

At last, on turning a sharp corner, he saw a 
little donkey grazing by the road-side. He ran 
forward, hoping it was Jenny, but when he came 
close toit he found he was mistaken. It was very 
like Jenny, and he doubted not but that it was 
the donkey of which the persons of whom he had 
iuquired had spoken. 

It was a great disappointment to poor Jem. 
He did not lose heart, however, but sat down by 
the hedge and ate the bread and cheese he had 


They found him still unable to rise, though he , taken with him for his dinner; and then began his 


could now speak. 

‘‘Oh, Mike!” said Charlie, ‘‘are you much 
hurt ?” 

‘*Not much,” returned old Mike, trying to 
smile. 
things. Our bones are brittle. The kick the 
donkey gave my leg seems to have taken all the life 
out of me.” 


walk home, like a brave little boy. He had 
intended to get up early that morning, and 
made their garden tidy after the mischief Jenny 
had caused, instead of going to Charlton ; so now 


‘* But we old folks aren’t like you young | he walked fast, hoping he might still have time to 


do so before it grew dark, as old Mike sometimes 
went home early in the winter. 
When he reached his grandfather’s stand he 
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inquired of Mr. Payne why he was not there. ‘No; you may give it him if you like,”’ re- 

Mr. Payne told him that some hours before he| turned Mrs. Brown. ‘‘It will be done in a 

had been out with Master Willan, and had been | minute.” 

kicked by the donkey. While the bacon was being cooked, Jem toasted 
‘¢T dare say it’s nothing much, though,” con- | a piece of bread and poured out some tea. When 

tinued kind-hearted Mr. Payne, ‘‘only they! all was ready he carried it up-stairs. 

thought he’d better be taken home at once. So| ‘‘ Mrs. Brown has sent you a piece of bacon,” 

two men undertook to see him there safe. Don’t | he said, when he reached his grandfather’s room. 

take on about it—it’s nothing, he’ll soon be well. | ‘‘ Try to eat it, grandfather.” 

Take the donkeys home now, and if your grand-| Old Mike did try to eat it, and succeeded in 

father isn’t better by to-morrow, why, you can just | doing so, and enjoyed it very much. 

put your donkeys along with mine, andthenwhen| ‘‘ Thank you, Jem,” he said, as he finished it. 

you're out with one I can take care of the rest.” | ‘‘ Now go down-stairs to your tea, and thank 
Jem thanked Mr. Payne, and, jumping on the! Mrs. Brown for the bacon.” 

back of one donkey, called to the others to; When Jem got down-stairs he found Mr. and 

follow, which they did without hesitation, as they | Mrs. Brown eating their bacon, of which there 

knew that their work for that day was done, and | was a slice on Jem’s plate. 

were, like most sensible beings, not sorry for it. ‘*Come and sit down,” said Mrs. Brown, good- 
They trotted down steep Blackheath Hill, and|naturedly, ‘‘and eat your bacon while it’s 

turned into the narrow street leading to the Pits. | hot.” 

Jem put them safely in their shed, and you may| ‘‘ Thank you, Mrs. Brown, but I’d rather not 

be sure that to-night he did not forget to bolt the | eat any.” 

door. ‘* Nonsense !” exclaimed Mrs. Brown, ‘‘ eat it 
When Jem went into the house he was met at | directly.” 

the door by Mrs. Brown. ‘* No, thank you; I’d rather not,” repeated Jem. 
‘¢‘Just come in here,” she said, opening her} ‘‘Why not?” asked Mrs. Brown. ‘‘Do you 

kitchen door. ‘‘I suppose you know what’s | think it’s poison ?” | 

happened?” she continued, turning towards the; ‘‘Oh no!” said Jem, the tears coming into 

fire to attend to some bacon that she was cooking | his eyes. ‘‘Itis not that. When I asked you 

for her husband’s tea. ‘Your grandfather’s leg | just now to let me give the piece of bacon you 

is broken, and the doctors have just set it. | promised me to grandfather, I did not mean to 

You'll have to mind what you are after now, and | ask you to give me another piece; so I’d rather 

not go leaving shed doors open, and spoiling | not eat this, thank you.” 

people’s tidy gardens, and losing people’s winter; ‘‘ Let the boy have his way,” said Mr. Brown. 

savings. It would never have happened if you| ‘‘A gift is no gift unless it costs the giver some- 

had not gone to look for Jenny.” thing, so let Jem have the honour of having given 
She was interrupted by hearing a cry. She|his grandfather his supper. Put Jem’s slice by 

turned round to see what was the matter. | for old Mike’s breakfast to-morrow morning.” 

Poor little Jem had sunk on a chair, sobbing as} Mrs. Brown did as her husband had suggested. 

though his heart would break. She put the bacon by, and old Mike ate it for 
‘‘Oh, Mrs. Brown,” he cried, ‘‘is grandfather | breakfast next morning. Thus Jem’s self-denial 

very bad ? Willhe die? Oh, I did not mean to| brought his grandfather two nice meals. 

do it—I did not indeed.” ‘*Grandfather,” said Jem, when he went up- 
‘*Oh, don’t take on about it. I did not mean| stairs after tea, ‘‘ would you like me to read to 

to say it was your fault,” said Mrs. Brown, in a| you?” 

more gentle tone of voice. ‘‘Look here, you| ‘* Yes,” replied Mike, ‘‘I should.” 

shall have a piece of this bacon for your supper,| ‘‘ What shall I read?” asked Jem. 

and you'd better come and have it in here with! ‘‘Go to that cupboard,” answered Mike, ‘‘and 

Brown and me, as your grandfather is ill in| get down the large Bible, it’s on the top shelf, 

bed.” and read the 16th chapter of Acts.”’ 
Jem thanked her, and went up-stairs to see old Jem was very much astonished. He had never 

Mike. He found him suffering greatly, but more | known his grandfather care to hear the Bible 


rr a tc 


cheerful than he expected. before. He remembered, too, that this was the 
‘* What will you have for supper, grandfather ?’* | chapter the minister had preached from on Sunday 
asked Jem. evening, and he wondered if his grandfather had 


“A cup of tea,—nothing else,’’ returned old | thought of that sermon as much as he had. He 
Mike. ‘‘I’ve no appetite for bread and cheese.’’| got down the Bible, and began to look for the 
A bright thought came into Jem’s head. Hej} 16th chapter of Acts, which it took him a long 
crept down-stairs into Mrs. Brown’s room. time to find ; for all poor little Jem knew of the 
““Mrs. Brown,” he began, hesitatingly, ‘‘you| Bible was what he had learnt at school on Sunday 
said you would give me a piece of bacon with my | morning, and at church on Sunday evening. 
tea ; would you mind if I took it up to grand-| When he had found the chapter he read it, 
father instead? I'll eat bread and cheese.” and then waited for his grandfather to speak. 
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‘‘Thank you, Jem,” said old Mike; ‘‘ go to | 
bed now. God bless you, my boy.” 

Old Mike had never said this to Jem before ; 
but it made Jem feel very happy, for it was said 
in a gentler tone than Jem had ever heard his 
grandfather use. 


LITTLE PREACHERS. 


“‘T want to tell you something, papa,” said 
Violet S——, a child of five years. 

The family were seated at the dinner-table ; 
father, mother, Sarah, and John ; and little Violet 
was in her high chair close by her father’s elbow. 

‘**T want to tell you something I know, papa. 
B stands for book—zthe bool, and that means the 
Bible; and C stands for Christ, and Christ did 
lots of things for us; He made everything, and 
He made our little ducks’ It tells about Christ 
in the Book ; He came and lived here in the world, 
and then He died for everybody, for you, papa, 
and for me too !” 

Mr. S——— swallowed his dinner very fast, but 
he did not speak to little Violet or to anybody 
else; he could not, because he knew that he 
did not love Jesus Christ, and her simple words 
reproached him. 

‘‘ 1t seems to me you know a good deal !” said 
her brother John, rather sharply. 

“Of course I do,” returned Violet, her blue 
eyes sparkling with delight—‘‘ of course I do; 
I go to the Sunday school.” , 

Violet was a little preacher, though she was 
unconscious that her simple prattling was really 
a kind of sermon to her papa. Let me now tell 
you of another of these little preachers. 

Emma H—— once went to visit a young play- 
mate, whose father was a pious man. The day 
after she returned home, as the family sat down 
to the breakfast-table, she turned to her own 
father, and said in a very grave voice,— 

‘* Papa, won’t you ask a blessing like Mr. F. 
does ?” 

‘‘Not now, dear,” said Mr. H——; “I am) 
not in the habit of it.” 

‘* May I, papa?” 

‘* Certainly, if you wish to, my child.” 

Then Emma clasped her little hands, and bowed 
her head until her brown curls almost covered 
her face, and said reverently, ‘‘Our Father who 
art in heaven, please to bless this nice breakfast, 
and make papa and mamma, and Georgie and me, 
very good peoples, for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

Was not that a sermon for Mr. H——? 

Some months afterwards little Emma was taken 
very ill, and the doctor said she must die. Oh, 
with what anxious solicitude did her parents 
hang over her couch, listening to her short, 
laboured breath, smoothing her feverish pillow, 
and holding cpoling draughts to her parched lips ! 
How eagerly did they listen to the incoherent 


words she uttered, and watch for the faintest 
symptoms of returning reason ! 

‘‘Oh! if she would only speak to me once 
more, how comforted should I be !” cried her weep- 
ing mother. 

~“T cannot give up my darling!” sobbed her 
poor father, kissing her wasted hands. 

At this moment Emma y eagee her eyes, and 
looked up in his face with her own natural ex- 
pression. 

‘* Papa,” she said, ‘‘I’m going to heaven; and 
I want you to come too when Jesus calls you. 
Say ‘Our Father,’ won’t you, papa ?”’ 

Mr. H—— sank upon his knees trembling. 

‘*Can’t you say it, dear papa ?’’ urged the weak 
voice. ‘*I will help you, if you'll try.” 

And she began the familiar words, her father’s 
broken voice joining with her, but before the 
prayer was closed her strength failed; she sighed 
softly, and without a struggle her happy spirit 
ascended to the bosom of her Saviour, there to 
be blessed for ever. 

Will Emma’s father ever forget the prayer that 
she loved, or the sermon that her brief life preached 
to him? No, no. 

I will only tell you of one more little preacher. 

Katy B—— stood by the parlour window 
during a heavy thunder-shower. Her aunt 
Annie, who was greatly terrified by the sharp 
lightning, called to her,—‘‘Katy, come away 
from the window, dear; it is not safe for you to 
stand there. Come and sit by me on the sofa.” 

But Katy, with her thoughtful eyes still fixed 
upon the white sheet of hail and rain, said, in 
her lisping way, for she could not yet speak very 
plainly, — 

‘*No, aunty; if it funders, let it funder; it 
is God makes it funder, and He'll take care of 
me !” 

The same little one, coming unexpectedly into 
her elder sister’s chamber one afternoon, dis- 
covered her in tears. . 

‘*What’s the matter, Lulie?” she cried, in a 
tone of deep sympathy; ‘‘what’s the matter ? 
What makes you cry?” 

‘* Because I am wicked,” replied Lucy, sobbing. 

‘Why, don’t you love God ?” exclaimei Katy. 

*“No, I am afraid I don’t.” 

**Oh, do love God, Lulie!” and Katy’s little 
arms clung around her sister’s neck as she spoke. 
‘*Oh, do love God, Lulie; don’t be so stingy /”’ 

c. E. K. 
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“The younger children clustered round their father.” 


ARTHUR'S VICTORY. ‘‘Mr. Graham ; you remember him, Arthur ?”’ 


‘“‘Yes; at least, I knowwhom youmean ; [should 
never have thought of him, certainly. What 
’ rought him here ?” 

CHarrer 1X.—Mr. Stewart's ADVICE. st He canis about-you” 


‘‘ ArTHUR, whom do youthink I have had this} And then Mary told him of the proposal. 


morning ?” ‘‘And did you tell him I should go?” 

‘‘ How many guesses may I have ?” ‘‘No, dear; I did not give him any definite 

‘‘T don’t think you could guess even in ten| answer: I told him we would consider of it. 
gnesses !” What do you think about it yourself?” 

‘““Then it is of no use my trying, so tell me, ‘*T don’t know. I suppose I ought to be doing 
Mary.” something, and I might as well be with him as 
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anywhere else. But, oh dear, I didn’t think I 
should be obliged to go away from you for a, long 
time yet.” 

And*the deep-drawn sigh that accompanied 
the words went to Mary’s heart. | 
_ Dear Arthur, I don’t know what to say about 
“ait. I don’t know what we ought to do. 
it would not be right to refuse Mr. Graham’s 
offer, and yet—oh, Arthur, how can we bear to be 
parted? But I will go to Mr. Stewart’s this 
evening, and hear what he thinks about it. And 
we may feel sure, dear Arthur, that all will be 
ordered right for us. You know our text for this 
morning was, ‘ My times are in Thy hands,’”’ 

Arthur did not reply, but sat for a long time 
thinking. At last he looked up. 

“1 had better go, Mary. Then I shall not be in 
your way any longer.” ; 
« “Arthur, my dear boy, what do you mean ? 
ie never were in my way, never in all your 
ife.”’ 

“Ah, you think I don’t know, but I do. I 
have scenitall, Mary, but I could not help it, so 
I held my tongue. But now I shall not be a 
hindrance any longer. And you need not trouble 
about me. I shall work very hard, and I dare say 
I shall be very happy ; and I hope you will too ; 
indeed, I don’t think vou can help it with William 
Foster. So there, Mary, your secret is out.” 

“Arthur, listen. You know more than I ever 
meant you to know, and I won’t deny that your 
suspicions are correct. But our dear father in his 
last moments gave me a sacred charge, to care for 
and watch over you. And I should be betraying 
my trust to let my own personal feelings interfere 
with that charge. No, we will put all that on 
one side for the present : and be assured, dear 
Arthur, I will gladly remain as I am so long as I 
can keep you with me. So you must never for a 
moment think you are in the way, dear.” 7 

Arthur was richt in his surmises, as Mary had 
admitted. William Foster, a steady and pros- 
perous young man, had sought and won Mary’s 
affections. During Mr. Vincent’s lifetime he 
had not spoken; but when he died and a change 
came over the circumstances of his children, then 
William came forward, and his suit was not re- 
jected. He would fain have taken the mainte- 
nance of both sister and brother upon his hands, 
but this Mary would not listen to: her duty, she 
said, was with Arthur; and until he began life 
for himself they must remain as they were. 

That evening Mary went down to see Mr. 
Stewart, who had proved himself a kind friend to 
both the orphans. , 

“Mr. Stewart, Iam come to ask your advice, 
and I know you will give me it willingly.” 

‘¢Indeed I will, Miss Vincent. What is it 
that troubles you ?”’ 

**Tt is about Arthur; I don’t know what todo 
for the best, and I think you can help me. Mr. 
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with him, and he will live in Mr. Graham’s house, 
I know it is a generous offer, but I don’t know 
what to do about accepting it.” 

‘* What are your objections ?” 

' “Why, for one thing, I amafraid Mr. Graham 
is doing it out of gratitude, and so, perhaps, does 
not very much like it. But I must tell you all, and 
then you will be betterable tojudge. In his early 
life Mr. Graham had to struggle with difficulties ; 
and once he was so much in debt that he would 
have been obliged to leave the country if papa 
had not helped him ; but papa paid them all and 
sect him up in business again. And I believe Mr. 
Graham speaks truly when he says that if it had 
not been for papa he would never have been what 
he is.”’ 

“‘T am glad he does not forget his obligations, 
then; most men in his case would have been 
tempted to do so. And so far from regretting 
it, I think you should be glad that an opportunity 
has occurred for him to discharge them in some 
small measure. Mr. Vincent little thought, when 
he so generously stretched out his hand to save his 
sinking friend, that his children would reap the 
benefit ofit. Butitis true, Miss Vincent, that ‘he 
that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to the 
Lord.’ If that be your only objection, I think 
you need not demur much longer.” 

“Oh, but it is not, nor the chief one. I gave 
you the weakest first, Mr. Stewart. How can 
Arthur and I bear to be parted? We have never 
yet been separated, and we have been all in all to 
each other fur so long.” 

‘‘That must come sooner or later, and I am 
sure, however you may feel it, if it be for Arthur's 
good you will resign him.”’ 

‘* Tf it be, yes; but I am not sure that it is. 
I am very much afraid his highest interest would 
not be cared for by Mr. Graham.” 

Mr. Stewart was silent for a minute or two. 

‘* That is the greatest objection, certainly. But, 
Miss Vincent, it seems to me that the providence 
of God has placed this situation directly in your 
path, and it must not be passed over lightly. Ar- 
thur has been well trained, and I hope he has 
given his young heart to the Saviour. May we 
not trust that God will watch over him and guide 
him? You know he must enter the world some- 
time, he cannot always have you with him. And 
perhaps this may be the very place in which God 
would have him. And if we reject it we may be 
out of our path-of duty. Ithink if I were you, 
therefore, I should accept Mr. Graham’s offer.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, Mr. Stewart ; I intended to be 
cuided by your opinion. And oh, I hope God 
will preserve Arthur from all evil.” 

‘*He has promised to keep those who are com- 
mitted to Him.” 

Arthur was eagerly waiting to know the decision, 
and when he learnt it he exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I 
am rather glad for some things: only I wish Mr. 
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to promise me one thing, that you and William 
oster will be married before I go !” 

‘““Nay, nay,” replied Mary, with a smile, ‘*t 
cannot make any such rash promise.” 

When Mr. Graham called the next morning he 
received a satisfactory answer ; and it was fixed 
that Arthur should go a fortnight after the coin- 
mencement of the holidays. 

And they were a month off, so there were six 
whole weeks before the time of parting. 


CHAPTER X.—LEAVING HoME. 


ARTHUR’s wish was accomplished; the wedding 
did take place before his departure. And a very 
quiet one it was. Mr. Graham came down to 

ive the bride away, and to take Arthur back with 

m. 

It was a very sorrowful parting between Mary 
and her brother, but Arthur tried to keep up as 
much as possible; he had resolved he would do 
so; and Mary never guessed what a fecling of 
loneliness and desolation was fast settling down 
upon the young heart. 

.It was over at last ; and Mary turned her back 
upon the tiny dwelling where she had known so 
many hours of joy and of sorrow, to spend a few 
days with her husband among the lakes, and then 
to settle down to the new and untried duties of 
marricd life. 

Mr. Graham and Arthur spent the night at the 
boy’s old home, which was never more to be his ; 
—for the only home he would have now would be 
with Mary and William Foster. 

And then they too bade it good-bye and started 
on the long journey that was to take them to 
Hartwell, where Mr. Graham lived.. 

Arthur was very silent. Mr. Graham was 
almost a stranger to him, and he shrank from all 
intercourse with him. Besides, his heart was too 
full to talk on ordinary subjects ; not even to his 
friend Seymour would he have spoken of his 
utter loneliness, and of his nervous dread of the 
trial of his new situation. So he suffered in 
silence ; and perhaps Mr. Graham guessed some- 
thing of his feelings, for he made no effort to draw 
him out of his reverie. 

At length they arrived at the station, and were 
soon driving along the noisy narrow streets of 
Hartwell, towards one of its prettiest suburbs, 
where Mr. Graham’s residence —a pleasant-looking 
detached house, surrounded by a large garden— 
was situated. 

‘‘Here we are, my boy,” said Mr. Graham, as 
the door was opened to admit them: ‘‘I am very 
glad both for your sake and my own. You must 
make yourself happy and comfortable amongst 
us.” 

Mrs. Graham met them in the hall, and her 
kind motherly kiss and smile of welcome went 
straight to Arthur’s heart, and made a favourable 
impression there. She took him up-stairs her- 
self, and showed him the chamber that was to be 


his; next to the one occupied by Tom, and open- 
ing into it: and telling him to make himself per- 
fectly at home, shut the door and left him. 

The moment he was alone, Arthur's pent-up 
feelings burst forth, and throwing himself upon 
the bed, he cried long and bitterly. 

Meanwhile, down-stairs a plentiful tea was 
being prepared for the travellers under Mrs. 
Graham’s superintendence; while the younger 
children clustered round their father, to tell him 
all that had passed during his absence; and in 
the pauses of tea-making, Mrs. Graham put in 
her word with sundry questions about Arthur. 

‘Dear me,” she said at length, ‘‘I wonder 
why the boy is not coming? He need not be all 
this time, one would think. Tom dear, I wish 
you would just run up and see after him. Perhaps 
he does not like to come without being sent for, 
and I am sure he must be hungry after so long a 
journey.” 

Tom, who was sitting in the window reading, 
never raised his eyes from his book, but muttered 
something about being busy, and did not offer to 
move. 

‘‘T will go, mamma,” exclaimed Fanny, spring- 
ing up from the rug where she had been playing 
with her baby sister ; and receiving her mother’s 
nod of permission, she ran lightly up-stairs, and 
tapped at Arthur’s door. 

It was not until the knock was repeated that 
Arthur opened the door. He gave a start of 
surprise on seeing her. He had but just risen 
from the bed where he had thrown himself, and 
the traces of his violent emotion were still 
visible. Fanny was much struck with his ap- 
pearance, 

‘* Mamma sent me to ask you to come down to 
tea,”’ she said, quietly: ‘‘ you must be very tired 
and hungry after your journey.” 

‘Yes, Lam tired,” replied Arthur, with a sigh ; 
but he remained standing where he was. 

‘* Won't you come ?” said Mary, gently. 

‘“Yes, in a few minutes, I am not quite 
ready,” said Arthur, with a faint attempt at a 
smile, as he tossed back the long black hair which 
nearly covered his face. 

Fanny lingered on her way down-stairs, and 
Arthur joined her before she had entered the 
dining-room. 

‘¢ Panasays you are to be our brother,” she said, 
‘‘just the same as Tom is. I hope you will be 
happy, for indeed we shall try to make you 
50 7? 


‘‘Thank you, I have no doubt I shall; but I 
can’t just yet ;” and he turned away: but some- 
thing in the earnest eyes that looked at him must 
have inspired his confidence, forrhe added, ‘‘I 
have bid good-bye to my sister, and she is all 
I have in the world.” 

‘*You must tell me about her sometime. I 
know a little of her from pee And you must 
let me be your sister as well as her while you are 
here, won't you, Arthur ?” 
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liness ; but he only again said, ‘‘Thank you ;” 
and the next remark of his companion rather dis- 
turbed him, 


' Have you been very ill? you look as if you 
a 9 


‘*No, I am always so,’’ he replied, hurriedly ; 
** but don’t say anything about it, please.” 

‘*Indeed I won't, if you don’t wish it. But 
come, mamma will think she has lost us both.” 

At the table Arthur was placed, to his satis- 
faction, close to Mrs. Graham, with Fanny on his 
other side; and hoth tried to induce him to eat 
by the tempting dainties they placed before him. 
But whatever had become of his epee cer- 
tainly he had not brought it with him to Mrs. 
Graham’s tea-table. Perhaps, as one of the 
children suggested, he had forgotten to pack it 
up. 
The evening passed away pleasantly, more 

leasantly than Arthur had thought it could do. 
The children engaged in their usual employments 
and amusements, and Mr. Graham entcred into 
their various pursuits with much interest. But 
Arthur was not forgotten nor neglected : neither 
was he expected to take a prominent sharein any 
of the proceedings; but was appealed to on any 
subject as if he was one of the family. Only 
Fanny kept close beside him, and talked to him 
gently aaa quietly : and by degrees his shyness 
began to wear off, and he thought it quite possible 
to be happy and contented in his new home. 

But Tom took no notice of him. He was still 
busy with the book that had occupied his atten- 
tion so much before tea, and had no apparent 
thought for anything else. And it required two 
or three reminders from his mother that it was 
bedtime, before he chose to layit aside. Arthur 
received more kind wishes from Mrs. Graham ; 
and he followed Tom up-stairs, feeling that if 
that first evening were aspecimen of the treatment 
he was to receive, he should like being there very 
much. 

But before he went to sleep he had cause to 
alter his opinion. 


THE EIDER DUCKS. 


A Lone way off there is a country called Norway ; 
some day I will show it you on the map. In 
Norway it is much colder than it is here, and 
there are some very high, steep rocks. These 
rocks are close to the sea on one side, so that 
if you dropped a stone from the top, it would 
fall into the sea; and they go down straight and 
smooth like a wall, with only some very little 
ledges and bits that stick out. 

One day two great ducks called eider ducks 
were sitting in the sunshine on one of these 
ledges. They were larger than the ducks you 
have seen in the pond on the green, and they 
had a great deal of soft down on their bodies, so 
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that they did not feel the cold at: all, they were 
so well wrapped up. The short soft feathers that 
grow close to birds’ bodies are called down; the 
eider ducks have a great deal of this. 

They had been sitting quietly a long time, 
when the drake, whose name was Flapper, said 
to the duck, ‘‘ Quack, quack, quack | what a nice 
place this weuld be for a nest ! 

The duck was named Fluffy; she said, ‘‘ Yes, 
let us make a nest; and when it is all done I will 
lay an egg in it.” 

So they flew about to find little stones, which 
they laid on the ledgeof the rock ; then they brought 
dry seaweed in their bills and stuffed it in between 
the rock and the little stones till they had made 
quite a good nest. Last of all, Fluffy pulled 
some of the down from under her wings, and 
lined the nest so that it might be quite soft and 
warm. She pulled the down out with her bill, 
and used her bill to spread it over the seaweed 80 
neatly. 

When the nest was quite ready, a sailor boy 
who was in his boat on the sea heard a loud 
quacking up among the rocks. Norso (that was 
the -boy’s name) only heard ‘‘ Quack, quack, 
quack!” but really it was Flapper saying to 
Fluffy, ‘‘Go and lay an egg.” 

So Fluffy laid a large egg, and two days after- 
wards she laid another. 

Then she settled herself in the nest to keep the 
eges warm until they should be hatched. Fluffy 
never stirred from the nest for three weeks, lest 
her eggs should get cold, and every day Flapper 
used to bring her insects and seaweed to eat. 

One day he came to the nest with a little fish 
he had found dead on the beach. This was a 
great treat for them both, and they picked and 
picked at it till they got every morsel off the 
bone, and even the eyes from the head, and ate 
them up. 

After three weeks there was a shaking in the 
nest ; it was the eges rolling about. And then 
came a little pecking inside the shells, and a 
little bill was poked through each shell, and a 
very weak little quack was heard. 

Fluffy knew it meant ‘‘Let me out, let me 
out ;” so she helped the new little ducklings to 
struggle out of the shells. She would not let 
them look out of the nest, for the air would have 
been too cold for such little creatures; but she 
packed them quite comfortably under her wings 
and sat down again. 

Then Flapper brought some insects and some 
nice little scraps for the ducklings, and they 
began to grow; their voices as well as their 
bodies grew stronger. 

One day Flapper and Fluffy both flew out to 
find food for the little ones, telling them to keep 
very quiet and still in the nest. 

Now the sailor boy Norso, who had heard 
Flapper quacking once before, lived not far off. 
The sea was at this time too rough for him to go 
out in his boat, so he thought he would try to 
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find the nest of the eider ducks and get the down. 
He and his father walked along the beach looking 
for the nest, as they knew it was somewhere 
near; but they could not see it, for you know 
it was made of little stones and seaweed outside, 
just the same colour as the ledge of rock it was 
built on. 

Flapper and Fluffy had been gone some time, 
for Fluffy was rather cramped with sitting so 
long, and could not fly fast. The little ducklings 
became hungry, and wete tired of being left alone 
so long; so they put their heads out of the nest, 
and began to quack as loud as ever they could, 
although their mother had told them to keep still 
and quiet while she was away. 

‘here it is, there it is,” said Norso, for he 
had heard the ducklings quack, and looked up and 
saw their heads stretched out of the nest. 

But the rock was too steep for him to climb up 
there; it was quite straight like a wall, from the 
ledge where the nest was down to the beach ; and 
above the nest, up to the top of the cliff, it was 
just as steep. There was not a place for Norso to 
set his foot anywhere. 


Norso and his father Scand looked at the rock | 


for a minute, and then Scand whispered to Norso, 
and they both set off running along the beach, 
and climbing up a path which they knew led to 
the top of the cliff. 

But when they got to the top, just above 
where the nest was, they were no nearer toit than 
before. When they were on the beach the nest 
was high above their heads; and now that they 
were on the cliff it was far below their feet. 
What could they do? 

Norso wanted so much to get the eider-down, 
and he was a brave boy ; so Scand took a long 
strong rope out of his pocket, and tied one end of 
it firmly round Norso’s waist, under his arms; 
and he fastened a bag in front of Norso to put the 
down in, Then Scand tied the other end of the 
rope right round the stem of a fir tree, as strongly 
asever he could, and held the bit of rope that 
was loose between Norso and the fir tree, coiled 
up in his hand. 

Then Norso walked to the edge of the cliff, and 
began putting his feet very carefully over the side, 
feeling about for any little bits of rock he could 
put his feet on. 

But there was nothing to be felt, so he called 
out, ‘Stand’ firm, father, and give me a little 
rope,” and began to go down over the side of the 
rock, only held by the rope tied round his waist ; 
his legs were swinging in the air, and he used 
his hands to guide himself, and to keep himself 
from knocking against the rock as he went down. 

Scand stood just behind a great lump of stone 
that was sticking up, so that he might not be 
pulled over by Norso’s weight when he began to 
f° down the side of the cliff. Scand could not see 

is son, but he felt the rope in his hand pulled 
tighter and tighter, as Norso swung lower down 
over the rock. 
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At last he heard ‘‘ Hurrah !”’ and then he knew 
that Norso had got his feet firmly on the narrow 
ledge, and had found the eider ducks’ nest. 

You remember the little ducklings had been 
stretching out their heads and quacking with hun- 
ger and impatience, but they slunk into the nest, 
and were quite quiet when they saw Norso come 
swinging down the side of the rock, and at. last 
set, his feet on the ledge of rock not far from them. 

Just fancy how frightened they were when the 
nest was quite darkened by Norso’s great face 
peeping in, and when they felt one of his great 
hard hands all among their soft little bodies, 

But Norso did not want to hurt the ducklings, 
and lifted them up quite gently while he pulled 
from the nest all the soft down which Fluffy had 
picked from her own body, and had taken such 
pains to spread inside the nest. 

When Norso had got all the down and stuffed it 
into his bag, he put the little ducks back into 
their nest, and began to think about getting up 
again to his father. 

So he shouted up, ‘‘Pull away, father, I’m 
coming.” 

And Scand answered, ‘‘ All right, my boy,” 
and began pulling the rope with all his might and 
main, and coiling it upin his hand. Then he ran 
back to the fir tree, and stood with his back to it. 

At last, after many a long pull and a strong 
pull, Scand saw his son’s head and shoulders 
coming up; the next minute Norso was scrambling 
on to his tect, and running to meet his father. 

He said, ‘‘See, father, what a lot of down I’ve 
got; the bag is quite full: I'll come again in a 
tew days and get some more.” 

Then Scand and Norso walked home together 
to supper, and they gave the down to Norso’s 
mother, Katinka, to take care of. 

In the meantime the poor little ducklings were 
shivering with cold and fright, and lay huddled 
in the bottom of the nest until Flapper and Fluffy 
came home. 

Fluffy looked in first, and said, ‘‘ Quack, quack, 
what’s the matter, children ?” 

Then they told her how tired they had been of 
waiting, and how they had looked out of the nest 
and had seen Norso come over the side of the 
rock, and that he had taken all the down from the 
nest, and ‘‘Oh, mother, we're so cold, quack, 
quack ; and the stones are so sharp, quack, quack; 
and the dry bits of seaweed prick us so, now 
there is no down; quack, qua-ack, qua-a-ack, 
qua-a-a-a-ack.” 

And the little ducks began to cry in quack lan- 


guage, 

Fluffy said, ‘‘Quack, quack; there, don’t cry; 
here’s a nice bit of herring I’ve brought for you.” 

Then she began directly to pick some more 
down off herself, and Flapper thought he could 
spare a little, as the weather was pretty warm for 
that country; so between them they soon made 
the nest quite comiortable again. 

The next day Fluffy stayed at home with the 
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ducklings, and Flapper went out and brought home 
a dead starfish for Fluffy and for them. 

However, in a few days Fluffy happened to be 
out, when suddenly the little ducks saw Norso’s 
head over the nest again. 

Thcy were not quite so frightened this time, for 
Norso had not hurt them at all before, so they 
waited as resignedly as they could while he strip- 
ped the nest of down, and set them in it again. 

When Flapper and Fluffy came back, it made 
them very unhappy to see their nest all bare 
again, and their little ones so cold and wretched. 

Flapper picked a little down out from himself, 
and Fluffy made up the rest with hers; but when 
she had done lining the nest and made it nice 
again, she had picked herself quite bare, and the 
down she had lined the nest with was yellowish, 
instead of white as the first down had been. 

About a week after this, Scand and Norso went 
once more to the top of the cliff, and once more 
Norso came swinging down by the rope which his 
father held firmly at the top. But when Norso 
saw that the down inside the nest was yellow, not 
white, he did not touch the ducklings, or take 
any of the down, for he knew that the yellow 
down was the last poor Fluffy had to pick off her- 
self, and that if he took that away the little ducks 
would die of cold. So he called to his father to 
pull him up at once, and Scand did so. 

During the warm weather Scand and Norso 
found a great many more eider ducks’ nests on 
the rocks, and Norso used to take the down from 
them in the way I have been telling you, but he 
never took any of the yellow down away from the 
nests. 

By the end of the summer Scand and Norso had 
got a great deal of eider down. And Katinka 
had made fifty little bags of pink calico, and had 
stuffed them full of eider down, so that they held 
a great deal, and were quite hard. Each of them 
weizhed a pound. 

Then one fine moonlight night in winter, 
when the ground was all covered with snow, 
Scand packed the fifty bags of eider down into his 
sledge, and started to go to a town called Chris- 
tiana to sell them. Norso stopped at home to 
take care of his mother and of the boats. 

When Scand got to Christiana, he went to a 
friend of his named Petersen, who had a shop of 
ts own, and asked him if he would buy the eider 

own. 

“*Oh yes,’’ said Petersen, ‘‘I will buy it. As 
soon as the ice in the harbour melts, my ship is 
going to London, and the eider down shall go 
there, and be made into counterpanes to keep 
people warm.” 

Petersen gave Scand some money down for the 
fifty bags of eider down, so that he could buy 
some suyar and coffee, and a gown for Katinka, 
and a new scarlet cap for Norso. 

The ice soon melted alittle, and then Petersen’s 
ship, which was called the George and Willian, 
sailed away to London, and got there guite safely. 


Then the fifty bags of eider down were taken 
out of the ship, and sent in a cart to a great shop 
where they make counterpancs. 

Some women who were there made silk cases as 
large as counterpanes, and then took the down 
out of two of the little bags, and put it lightly 
into each of the cases, so that it was quite soft, 
not hard and tight as it had been in the little 
bags Katinka had made. They made such soft, 
warm counterpanes, called quilts. One of them 
was made of pretty blue satin, and you saw it 
perhaps when you spent the day at your aunt 
Caroline’s. 

‘*Oh yes,” said Chubsey,a little boy to whom the 
above story was related by his kind aunt Laurie. 

‘‘] think it is rather sad to take the down 
away from the poor eider ducks, don’t you? ” said 
aunt Laurie. 

‘¢ But we must have counterpanes,” said Chub- 


sey. 
‘And then bedtime came, and Chubsey went to 
sleep, and dreamed that he was sleeping in an 
eider duck’s nest, and that the little ducklings 
pecked him rather sharply because he took up so 
much room. I. M. 8. 


A HEAVEN ON EARTH. 


‘‘A HEAVEN on earth!’’ said little Effie to herself, 
as she walked home from school. ‘‘ What can 
that mean?” 

She thought so deeply on this sentence that she 
forgot to look into the shop windows at the pretty 
toys and tempting sugar-plums. She did not 
notice how brightly the sun was shining, or what 
crowds of gaily dressed people were passing her 
every moment. 

‘*I will ask mamma,” she thought as she 
reached her own home, and her face brightened 
at the idea. She quickly put away her cloak and 
bonnet, and went into her mamma’s room. But 
mamma was reading ; and though she looked up 
with a sweet smile when her little daughter came 
in, Effie knew that she must not disturb her. So 
she seated herself on a low stool, and laying her 
little puzzled head upon the pillows of the sofa, 
she wondered if heaven really was on the earth, 
and thought it strange that everybody did not go 
there to live. 

‘‘What is my little Effie thinking about?” 
asked her mamma, looking up from her book. 

‘*Thinking about heaven, mamma, Our teacher 
told us to-day that we could make a heaven upon 
earth. I thought that heaven was away off some- 
where, and that our Saviour lived there, and 
thousands of angels. I am sure I never saw any 
angels on earth, mamma.” 

Kffie’s mamma smiled, and laying aside her 
book, she took her little daughter on her knee, 
and spoke thus :— 

‘‘A great many years ago, in a town not far 
from here, there lived a little boy whose heart 
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was filled with love to God. He would sit andj had led them to God. And God answered his 


read for hours at a time the beautiful story of our 
Saviour’s life. His heart swelled with love to 
that tender Saviour when he read how He cured 
the sick, made the blind to see, the lame to walk, 
and did good to all. He wept over the cruel 
sufferings and death of Christ, and was astonished 
when he read how He prayed for his enemies, and 
forgave those who had treated Him so cruelly. 
When this little boy closed his Testament he 
would kneel down and pray that he might be 
like the ever-blessed Jesus. And God, whom he 
loved so much, heard his prayers, and gave him a 
heart filled with love to his fellow-creatures. 

‘* Years passed away, and the boy grew to be a 
man, and still he read his Bible, and still he 
longed to be like Jesus. If you had lived in the 
same town with him, Effie, you would have seen 
that everybody who met him would look glad to 
see him, just as I have seen the bright look come 
into your face when you have watched the sun- 
licht breaking through a cloud after a heavy rain. 
"L'Bte poor blind girl, who sat day after day in her 
lonely room plaiting straw, knew his step, and 
would raise her face, listening eagerly for the 
pleasant words she knew he would say to her. 
‘he old lame man, who had not walked for 
twenty years, whenever he opened his Bible, 
lblessed this kind man who had showed him 
where to look for comfort, and had taught him 
how to be patient in his affliction. The sick 
loved to see him come into their chambers, for 
he brought great love with him, and it seemed to 
brighten their rooms, and make life less dreary. 
To all of these he read from his precious book 
such words of comfort and holy peace, that they 
too learned to love the Bible, and God who had 
sent it to them. I cannot tell you, Effie, how 
happy was this man’s life. I could not find words 
to express the joy which filled his heart. 

‘Thus he lived for a few years, and then he 
sailed far, far away across the seas, to a land 
where they had no Bible; where they did not 
know God, and had never heard of Christ who 
died for them. He loved everybody; not only 
those who lived near him and loved him, but 
those who were afar off; and when he found how 
isnorant these people were, and that they had no 
one to teach them better, he left his pleasant 
home, and sailed over the stormy seas, because of 
the great love he bore them. He took no friend 
with him save his Bible; but he knew that God 
was with him everywhere. 

‘*It was long before these people learned to 
Jove him, although he did so much for them. 
‘hey were very wicked, and would not listen to 
the good things he told them. They treated him 
very cruelly; they put him in prison; they tor- 
tured him. But he read in his Bible how the 
gentle Saviour had suffered, and he thanked God 
that He had put it in his heart to come among 
these people; and he prayed to Him to change 
their wicked hearts, and to let him live until he 


prayers, 

‘*He lived to be a very, very old man. He 
built churches and schools. He taught the people 
to pray, to read the Bible, to love God. And 
when he became so old, and sick, and feeble, that 
he could not walk, he asked to be carried into a 
grove where the people were met together to 
worship. He was taken there and placed in 
the midst of them. They crowded around him 
to get a word or a look from him, for they knew 
he was their best earthly friend. But soon they 
all became still, for he waved his hand to let 
them know he wished to speak to them, and he - 
said, ‘My children, I can say but little to you, 
but I wished to see you once more to tell you 
again what I have so often told you before, that 
God is love. Love Him then supremely, and 
love each other even as Christ loved you. My 
life has been one of great happiness through 
God’s love; and when I look about me on all 
these children He has given me ; when I see you 
met together here to worship Him; when I think 
that all of you are made happy by the love of the 
Father and the Son, and the sweet comfort of the 
Holy Spirit, I feel that when I die I shall only : 
pass from one region of delight to another—from 
a heaven on earth into one beyond the sky.’” 

‘*T love that man,” said Effie, smiling through 
her tears; ‘‘and I think I know what our teacher 
meant by making a heaven on earth.” 

‘* Yes, my love, but we must not forget that it 
was his constant habit to pray to God to help 
him to do good. It was the grace of God working 
in his heart, and the blessing of God resting on 
what he did, that brought those blessed results to 
pass. Without divine help his most zealous efforts 
would have been useless.” | 

‘*T shall often think of this kind man. "What 
was his name?” 

‘*T do not know, Effie. It has long since been 
forgotten on earth; but we know that it is written 
in the Lamb’s book of life.” 

‘* What is that, mamma?” 

‘*T cannot explain it to you now, my child, for 
it is growing late. Another time I will read to 
you about it in your little Bible, and tell you 
something about those whose names are written 
in the Lamb’s book of life.” T. 


APRIL SHOWERS. 


Do you like April showers? Can you say that, 
with all its caprices, you like the month of April ? 
Do you like those ‘‘ laughing and crying days,” 
when sun and shade seem to rise in billows over 
the landscape? Is it not pleasant to see the 
sudden shower coursing over the meadow, and 
giving all nature a greener smile; and the bright 
sunbeams chasing the smiling cloud, and turning 
all its drops into diamonds ? 

‘* Yes, very pleasant,”’ replies Emmelina, as 
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she reads Sunshine, -‘‘ very pleasant; provided | 
we see it from a window, or have an umbrella 
over us.” 

Umbrella! why, who minds a slight April 
shower ? 

‘* Not I, for one,” replies bold Harry; ‘‘a man 
should never care for a few drops of rain.” 

(N.B.—Harry is only fourteen the second of 
this month.) 

Well, then, Harry, button your jacket, and put 
your cap firmly on your head, and say Good-bye 
to your lessons this pleasant April morning, and 
start off with us, to show us how pleasant it is— 


To roam abroad amidst the mists and dews, 
And brightness of the early morning sky, 
When rose and hawthorn leaves wear tenderest hues: 
To watch the mother linnet’s steadfast eye, 
Seated upon her nest ; or, wondering, muse 
On her eggs’ spots, and bright and delicate dye; 
To peep into the magpie’s thorny ball, 
Or wren’s green cove in some hoar mossy wall. 


Observe, Master Harry, Howrrt, whose lines 
these are, means that you may look at the eggs, 
but you must not take them; that would be a 
robbery and a cruelty. 

You would, perhaps, reader dear, like to have 
these lines, by BLOOMFIELD, on an April Shower :— 


Away to the sunny nook, for the thick shower 
Rushes on stridingly; ay, now it comes, 
Glancing about the leaves with its first dips, 
Like snatches of faint music. Joyous thrush, 

It mingles with thy song, and beats soft time 

To thy bubbling shrillness. Now it louder falls, 
Pattering, like the far voice of leaping rills ; 

And now it breaks upon the shiinbiaeg clumps 
With a crash of many sounds; the thrush is still. 
‘Phere are swect scents about us; the violet hides 
On that green bank; the primrose sparkles there. 


Sometimes, however, these April showers 
are not so pleasing. The beginning of the 
month may be marked by cold, stormy 
weather, and Spring may seem to approach 
as shrinkingly as WARTON describes her :— 


Mindful of disaster past, 

And shrinking at the northern blast, 
The sleety storm returning still, 

The morning hoar, the evening chill, 
Reluctant comes the timid Spring. 


| Why should there be so many showers 
| this month ? 

Oh, because they afford to vegetables an 
abundant supply of water, which is so es- 
sential to them. You perhaps know that 
April means ‘‘ opening,’ because the earth 
is now opening for the production of vegeta- 
tion. 


Behold, how lovely shine the drops of rain, 

Like sparkling diamonds, on the glittering plain! 

How, hanging on the flowering shrubs, they blaze 

And dart bencath the leaves their silver rays! 

The plants refreshed, their flowers to heaven 
disclose ; 

As grateful for the good God’s hand bestows. 


This is the month when the cuckoo makes his 
appearance. Do you know when he goes away 
again? About the end of June. Here are two 
verses about this bird :— ; 


The cuckoo is a gentle bird, and gentle is his note; 

And April it is pleasant, while the sun is waxing hot; 

For amid the green woods growing, and the tresh 
flowers’ blooming throng, 

Forth comes the gentle cuckoo with his meek and 
modest song. 


The woodcock comes, and with the swan brings winter 
on his wing; 

The groves cast off their garments green; the smal} 
birds cease to sing; 

The i birds cease to sing till the lilies seent the 
earth ; 

ar oe cuckoo scatters roses round whenever he gocs 
orth. 


I close my paper by some lines written by 
“iL. E. L.,” a sweet poetess. 


Of all the months that fill the year, 
Give APRIL’s month to me, 

For earth and sky are then so filled 
With sweet variety. 


On every bough there is a bud, 
In every bud a flower; 

But aaeie bud or flower will last 
Beyond the present hour. 


Now comes a shower-cloud o’er the sky, 
Then all again sunshine ; 

Then clouds again, but brightened with 
The rainbow’s coloured line. 


Ay, this, this is the month for me! 
I could not love a scene 

Where the blue sky was always blue, 
The green earth always green. 
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“ How pretty the twins lookea !” 


KATIE'S MISTAKE: 


A STORY OF LIFR’S CHANGES. 
By the Author of ‘‘ WINIFRED’s HomE,” 
‘*ERNEST WILTON,’ &c. 


CHarrer X.—A TALK ABOUT MENDING GLOVES. 


Ir was the day before the party at Miss Wilson’s, 
te which Katie and Edith had been invited ; and 
Katie came dancing into the parlour where the 
latter was sitting at work, and displayed two 
pretty gilt waist-buckles which her papa had just 
given her. 

‘*Look, Edith,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘see what I 
have got for you! There is one for each of us, 
and they are exactly alike.” 


‘One for me !” said Edith, in a tone of glad 
surprise, ‘‘ from your mamma ?” 

**No; it’s papa’s present. He called at the 
jeweller’s as he came home this morning, and 

ought them for us, because he heard me tell 
mamma at breakfast that my old one was really 
too shabby to wear with my new dress to-morrow.” 

‘* How very kind of him !” 

‘¢ Yes, he’s a dear, good old papa,’’ said Katie, 
‘fone of the best papas in all England.” 

‘* He isn’t old, Katie.” 

‘‘T call people old at twenty,”’ said Katie, ‘‘and 
he is ever so much more than that; so he must 
be old.” 

‘*But, Katie, ——” 

‘*Try on your buckle, Edith, ” interrupted Kate. 
‘‘There, I’ve fastened mine to this ribbon round 
my waist ; how do you like it ?” 
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“Tt looks very pretty; it glistens so.” 

‘* Yes; does not it look lovely? I hope there 
won't be any like them at the party.” 

Why not?” 

‘* Because then ours won’t be so much thoucht 
of; and 1 always want my thinys to be the best 
in the room; don’t you?” 

‘**Such a wish never came into my head,” said 
Edith, smiling. 

‘*Ah, you have not visited so much as I have,” 
replied Kate, with an air of superiority. Are 
you not glad we are going to Miss Wilson's ?” 

“Yes, very glad,” said Edith: ‘*I think we 
shall enjoy ourselves very much.” 

“*T don’t think you are enjoying yourself much 
now,” said Kate, laughing, ‘‘stitehing away at 
that tiresome glove. Do leave off, Edith.” 

‘* But I want to finish it, Katie.” 

‘*You will have to ‘want,’ then,” answered 
Katie, playtully; and before Edith was aware 
what she was about, she snatched the ylove out 
of Edith’s hand, and flung it on the top of the 
lofty bookcase. 

‘*Oh, Katie, you should not have done that ; 
I must mend it before I can put it on again.”’ 

“It is not worth mending ; throw it away, and 
have a new pair.” 

‘¢ Rasier suid than done,”’ said Edith, good- 
humouredly ; ‘‘I cannot afford to be so extrava- 
gant, Katie.” 

** You do not call it extravagant to buy a pair 
of gloves?” 

‘*Yes, if you have not money to spare for 
them, and can make the others last a little longer 
by mending them.” 

‘* Well, well,” said Katie, ‘‘if you insist in 
having yours mended, why not let Martha do 
it?” 

‘¢ Because it is my work, not hers.” 

‘¢ She always mends my things.” 

‘That is different,” said Edith. 

‘‘Where is the difference ? She could as well 
work for you as for me.” , 

‘‘T am sure Martha is quite busy enough 
already,” replied Edith ; ‘* besides, mamma says 
I aria to learn to do such little things for my- 
self.” 

‘* How particular your mamma is !” 

‘‘She knows I shall be obliged to mend my 
own clothes when I am grown up,” said Edith, 
‘fas it is not likely I shall have anybody to do 
it for me; so it is better that I should begin 
now.” 

‘‘Oh, but we are always to live together, you 
know,” said Katic; ‘*and when we are grown up 
we can have two maids for the needlework, if one 
is not enough : for I don’t intend to put a stitch 
in anything when I am my own mistress.” 

‘¢But I like needlework sometimes, Katie.” 

‘* Vou like mending gloves, I suppose ?”’ 

‘*Yes, mending gloves even,” said Edith, as 
she stood on a high stool, and hooked down her 
black kid glove with the end of Mr. Foster's 
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walking-stick. ‘‘It is so nice to see a pair of 
gloves made tidy again, Kate, and all the little 
holes neatly sewed up.” 

‘* Very nice to sec it, Edith, certainly.” 

‘And to do it, Katie; I meant that.’’ 

“Well, you ave old-fashioned,” said Kate. 
**You ought to have lived when grandma was a 
little girl, and when the young ladies spent mcst 
of their time in needlework, or in knitting ; and 
then you might have gone on stitch, stitch, stitch, 
from morning to night.” 

‘Oh, but [should not have liked that, Katie. 
I like to read, and write, and draw, and twenty 
other things ; and needlework is only to come in 
at odd times, or when it is necessary.” 

‘And it is necessary you should finish that 
glove before we go out into the garden ?”’ 

‘“Yes, I think so,” said Edith, with a smile. 

‘Then make haste, for it is nearly dinner- 
time, and that horrid French master will be 
coming directly afterwards (1 wonder how any- 
body could be so stupid as to invent the French 
language ?), and I want to show you a curious 
little plant that is peeping out of my little round 
bed. Make haste, Edith; cobble it up any- 
how.” 

Edith made haste, for Kate fidgeted at the 
back of her chair impatiently watching her pro- 
gress until she was ready; but if ‘‘cobbling” 
meant large, loose stitches, and careless working, 
“dith did not cobble. Her glove was as respect- 
ably mended as I hope yowrs is, when it needs 
repairing. 


CHAPTER XJ.—KATIE’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


THE two little girls were busy in their garden, 
expecting every moment to hear the dinner-bell 
ring, when the postman’s loud knock at the door 
announced that he had brought a letter for some- 
body. Edith was hoping for one from her mamma, 
so down in a moment went rake and spade, and 
she and Katie ran quickly indoors. 

But the letter was for Mrs. Foster, and it was 
in a black-bordered envelope. 

Grave little faces watched the opening of it, 
and the gravity did not relax when they were 
told that the letter was from Miss Wilson, com- 
municating the intelligence of the death of an 
aunt, which would necessarily postpone the party 
invited for to-morrow. 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Kate, in a half-vexed, half- 
mournful tone, ‘‘that is too bad of Miss Wilson! 
I had so counted on our going to-morrow.” 

‘‘ But, my dear,’’ said her mamma, ‘‘ you for- 
get that it is not Miss Wilson’s doing. It is her 
aunt’s death which obliges her to put off her 
party.” 

‘‘T don’t see why it should put it off,” said 
Katie: ‘‘anaunt is notmuch ofa relation ; besides, 
she did not live with them.” 

‘‘That does not signify, dear; it would not be 
right for her to have her young visitors under 
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such circumstances ; and instead of complaining 
on your own account, Katie, you ought to feel 
sorry that she is in trouble.” 

‘“©T don’t believe she is in trouble,” answered 
Katie ; ‘‘it is only an excuse for not having us to 
tea. What a shame it is!” 

“Katie, Katie, how can you talk so thought- 
lessly ?” 

‘¢ Well, I can’t bear to be disappointed, mamma; 
and it is the first time that Edith has been invited 
anywhere.’ 

‘SOb, never mind about me,” said Edith to 
Kate, as Mrs. Foster went into the other room to 
her husband; ‘‘I do not care so very much about 
it.” 

‘*Yes, youdo,” said Kate, ‘‘ though you won’t 
own it. And there are owr new frocks, and our 
new buckles, we cannot wear them now! It is 
very provoking.” 

‘But, Katie dear, nobody could help the aunt 
ing.” 
ve Well, it is very hard that she should die just 
now, ” 
if I set my mind upon anything, something is 
sure to happen to prevent it.” 

‘*Come, Katie,’’ called out her mamma, ‘‘come 
to dinner.” 

‘‘T don’t want any dinner; I can’t eat any,” 
said Kate, almost crying. 

And not all her mamma’s reasonings, nor her 
father’s coaxings, could induce her to touch the 
nice roast lamb that was on the table. She sat 
there, the very picture of silent grief, makin 
herself and everybody else uncomfortable; an 
it was not until a raspberry tart, her especial 
favourite, made its appearance, that she con- 
descended to take anything. 

All the rest of the day she was fretful and irri- 
table, refusing to be interested in her usual 
occupations; and almost offended with Edith, 
because she was disposed, like a sensible little 
girl, to make the best of their common misfor- 
tune. Everybody was thankful when bedtime 
came, and Katie’s annoyance was forgotten in 
slumber. 

Katie rose the next morning in brighter spirits. 
Her mother kindly remonstrated with her about 
the impropriety of her conduct on the previous 
day ; but Katie said she really could not help it, 
and that it was very vexing to be disappointed ; 
so near the time too! 

‘‘If the letter had come a week ago, mamma, 
I should not have been so put out with it, because 
I should not then have been looking forward day 
after day to the visit.” 

‘‘No, darling. I know just how you felt, and 
I am not blaming you for that ; but 1 want you to 
learn to exercise a little more self-control.” 

‘*‘ How can I, mamma?” 

‘¢ By thinking of others as well as of yourself, 
Katie. For instance, how dull you were all last 
evening! You would neither talk to me, nor play 
‘your new tunes to your papa ; and as to having 


said Katie, ‘‘ but it is always the way; 
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a game with Edith, that was quite out of the 
question.” 
‘*T cannot be happy, mamma, when I am mis- 
erable,” was Kate’s not very clear rejoinder. 
‘But you can avoid making every one else 
miserable, Katie; and in that way you would 
get some of your happiness back again.” 
‘‘Should I, mamma ?”’ 
‘Yes, dear; the best way to work off our dull 


| feelings is to do something for other people.” 


‘1 don’t quite understand you, mamma.” 

‘*Papa was very tired last night, Katie; he 
had been harassed about some business, and your 
music would have cheered him alittle. Martha 
would have been glad of the hymn for her little 
sister, which you promised to copy out for her, 
against she went home. And Edith, though she 
did not utter a word of complaint, wished you 
very much to have a game with that pretty puzzle 
of hers. Now, dear, if you had done all, or 
either of these, don’t you think you would have 
been happier ?” | 

‘Yes, mamma, I think I should,” said Katie, 
frankly. ‘‘ But I am afraid I shall forget it next 
time. Oh, I wish I didnot mind disappointments!” 

‘*You might as well wish you were without 
feeling, Katie. But you would bear them more 
nee dear, if you recollected who sends 
them.” | 

Kate looked thoughtful, but perplexed. 

‘*Mamma, such little disappointments as mine, 
do you really mean that God sends them ?” 

‘‘ Well, Katie, do you think it was by chance 
that Miss Wilson lost her aunt ?” 

‘Oh no, mamma; it was because God 
pleased.” 

‘‘Then should you have murmured so, dear, 
when that was the hindrance to your going out ?” 

‘*No, mamma, I suppose not ; but that is such 
@ serious way in which to think of it.” 

‘‘Not if you feel that God is your Father, 
darling; and that is what I want you to feel; 
because perhaps some day greater disappoint- 
ments than you have now may befall you, and 
. will be so sweet to have something to rest upon 
then.” 

Katie looked sober, almost too sober, Mrs. Fos- 
ter thought, so she said,— 7 

‘‘What treat do you think papa is going to 
give you this afternoon, to make up for your dis- 
appointment ?” 

‘* A treat, mamma !” and Katie’s eyes sparkled ; 
‘Soh, what is it?” 

‘* He is going to drive Edith and you as far as 
Linden Castle, where you will see the fine paint- 
ings, and all sorts of curiosities.” ; 

‘Oh, that will be joyful!” exclaimed Katie, 
clapping her hands. 

And then she suddenly threw her arms round 
her mamma’s neck, and gave such a_hearty 
kiss, that she not only rumpled Mrs. Foster's 
lace collar, but sent her light, airy cap sailing to 
the ground ! 
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But Katie’s boisterousness was nothing remark- 
able, for Mrs. Foster only smiled at it, and bade 
her run and tell the good news to Edith. 


CHaPrrerR XII.—TuHE LITTLE Pink FROcKsS. 


Some few months passed away, and Katie and 
Edith were very happy together. Each was help- 
ful to the other ; for Katie's gay spirits brightened 
the rather too quiet Edith ; and Edith’s thought- 


is out ; or she’ll contrive, perhaps, to have some 
work, some plain needlework, that she can do at 
home: but it will be a hard struggle for her, 
poor woman ; for there will be four mouths, you 
see, to fill, besides her own, and that is no trifle.” 

**T will tell mamma about her,” said Katie, 
‘and then she will give her some money.” 

**Oh, she has already done that, Miss Katie. 
And she has sent her some tea, and sugar, and 
sago, and arrowroot ; at least, she will send them 


fulness, industry, and gentleness, were silent |*to her this evening. For missis came down just 


lessons, of which Katie was learning a little day 
by day. 

One day as Martha was brushing the young 
ladies’ hair, she told them that a poor woman 
who used to come occasionally to help cook with 
her rough work, had got two babies, both girls, 
and that she was sadly in want of clothes for them 
to wear. 

‘* Why does she not buy some?”’ said Katie, 
speaking, as usual, without much consideration. 

‘‘She would, Miss, if she had money, but she 
is very badly off indeed; she can hardly tell 
sometimes how to get a bit of bread for herself or 
her children.” 

‘¢‘Has not her husband any work?” asked 
Edith. 

‘Her husband died about two months since,” 
replied Martha; ‘‘he was a bricklayer, and he 
fell from some scaffolding at a house that was 
building, and was killed on the spot.” 

‘‘Poor woman,” said Katie, ‘‘ what a great 
trouble for her ! how could she bear it ?” 

**Poor folks is obliged to bear things, Miss 
Katie: and they can’t sit down and fret over 
them. neither, as rich people often does. They 
have to stir themselves, and work hard from 
morning till night, that they may keep them- 
selves from starving ; and they are only too thank- 
ful if anybody will employ them.” 

‘*And does anybody employ Mrs. Wood ?” 

‘*Sometimes, and sometimes not,’’ said Martha. 
*¢She goes out cleaning to ladies’ houses, like as 
she comes here, Miss Katie ; but it’s very irregu- 
lar sort of work; one week she will have more 
than she can do, and another week not a quarter 
enough. They scarcely ever taste a bit of meat, 
except on Sundays.” 

‘‘How many children has she?” inquired 
Edith. 

‘“‘Two, Miss, besides the twins, a girl and a 
boy, but they are not big enough to be of any 
use to her; and however she will get along now, 
with two babies on her hands, I am sure [ can’t 
imagine.” 

‘‘She won't be able to go out charing,” said 
Edith. 

‘*I expect she will have to try, Miss Edith, as 
soon as she is well enough, or else how is she to 
support her poor children ?” 

‘*But the babies, Martha, she can’t leave 
them ?” 

‘*She’ll get somebody to mind them when she 


now into the store-room, and weighed out the 
things herself, in order that they might be ready 
for cook to carry after tea.” 

The hair was by this time smoothly brushed 
and braided, and as soon as Katie was released, 
she ran to her mamma to talk about Mrs. Wood, 
and to ask whether Edith and she might go with 
cook to her house in the evening. 

‘*Do you want to see the twins, Katie?” said 
Mrs. Foster, with a smile. 

‘“Yes, mamma,” was the eager reply; ‘*it must 
be so pretty to see little babies together, just the 
same age, and just the same size! May we go, 
mamma ?” 

‘*Not this evening, I think, Katie. JT intend 
calling on Mrs. Wood myself to-morrow morning, 
ue I will take you and Edith with me, if you 

ike.” 

Both Katie and Edith willingly accepted Mrs. 
Foster’s invitation ; and they were much pleased 
with the little twins. Only Katie was not quite 
satisfied, because one baby was rather larger than 
the other, and had not such plump cheeks as its 
sister ; there ought not to have been ‘‘a morsel 
of difference ” between them, she said. 

With this slight drawback, however, Katie duly 
admired the twins, and decided that it was far 
nicer to have two balies at a time than only one. 
But as Katie had neither to nurse them nor to 
work for them, I do not know whether she was a 
fair judge on that point. 

‘¢How shabbily the 
dressed, mamma!” said 
ing home. 

‘¢One had a bit of an old shawl round it,”’ said 
Edith. 

‘‘Won’t you buy them some better clothes, 
mamma ?” 

‘“<T must think about it, Katie.” 
ae Sie not we buy them each a frock ?” asked 

ith. 

‘* We !” echoed Katie, in surprise, ‘‘ what, with 
our own money ?” 

“Yes,” said Edith, ‘‘ we could easily spare it 
out of our pocket-money ; and you should choose 
the print, Katie. Shall it be lilac ?” 

‘Oh no, it must be pink. But, Edith, ] want 
all my money for myself at present. I am saving 
it up, you know, for a writing-desk.” 

** And I am saving mine for a workbox, Katie; 
but we can wait better than the babies can.’’ 

‘¢But I don’t like to wait for my workbox,” 


oor little things were 
tie, as they were walk- 
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said Katie. ‘‘Mamma, will you give me some 
money to buy the frock with ?” 

‘*No, Katie, for then it would be my present, 
not yours. Don’t you think you can exercise a 
little self-denial for the pleasure of helping Mrs. 
Wood?” 

Katie thought the matter over, and agreed to 
join Edith in purchasing the little frocks. With 
Mrs. Foster’s assistance they bought some good, 
strong print, and the choice of the colour being 
left to Katie, it was of course pink. And what 
can be prettier, white excepted, than pink frocks 
for babies ? 

And when the print was obtained, Edith and 
Katie made it into little frocks. 

If you are surprised at this, so was Katie ; for 
the idea of working for Mrs. Wood’s babies was 
so strange to her, that it would never have 
entered her head unless Edith had put it there. 

Edith’s home was in a small country village, 
where her mamma and sisters were very useful 
among the poor; and she had been taught to 
share in their efforts to do good to those around 
them. She had often been employed in the 
manufacture of garments for them; and she 
modestly said that if Mrs. Foster would be so 
kind as to cut out the material, she thought she 
could make the two frocks in her playhours. 

And when Katie recovered from fer astonish- 
ment which she felt at such a proposal, she began 
to see the possibility of helping Edith in this 
novel occupation ; and she actually managed all 
the hemming and seaming that was required for 
the little skirts. 

Perhaps you think that was a very small 
achievement. But you must recollect that Katie 
—according to her own strong expression—hated 
needlework. She never took a needle in her 
hand when not obliged to do so; and had cer- 
tainly never before undertaken anything that 
was troubleseme, or disagreeable, for the sake of 
a common person like Mrs. Wood. . 

But Katie was well repaid for her toil when she 
saw how pleased the poor mother was with the 
two little frocks, and how pretty the twins looked 
when they were dressed in them. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ she exclaimed, in the warmth of 
her new enjoyment, ‘‘I shall save part of my 
pocket-money every week for the next two months, 
and that will buy a hood for one of the babies.” 

And Edith said she would do the same. 

But before the next two months were ended 
great changes had taken place ; Edith and Katie 
were parted from each other, and Mrs. Wood’s 
twins went without the little hoods. 


— 


‘*BoasT NoT THYSELF oF To-mMoRROW.”’—At 
a Christmas party one observed, that if they 
should ever meet again, something was to be 
done. Another exclaimed, ‘‘ Zf we shall meet !— 
we will meet ;’’ but he was the only one who died 
in the interval ! 
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JEM, THE DONKEY-BOY OF 
BLACKHEATH. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


JEM got up 78 soon as it was light next morning 
to make the garden tidy. 

First he raked the paths, then he stamped on 
them to make them smooth—there was no roller, —- 
then he dug up and raked the beds. The palings 
he could not mend, but as old Mike had carried 
the broken wood and the apple-bough into a 
shed for firewood, Jem thought he might as well 
chop it into sticks. This he did, and when he 
went into breakfast at half-past seven, he felt he 
had done a good morning’s work. 

When Mr. Brown went ouf to his work he was 
so surprised and pleased at the appearance of the 
garden, that he turned back to tell old Mike what 
Jem had done. 

After breakfast Jem took the donkeys to the 
heath as usual. As Mr. Payne had given him 
leave, he took them to his stand. 

Jem was very fortunate in the way of business. 
His donkeys were out nearly all day. First, a 
lady brought two little girls to have a ride; then 
five young gentlemen from a school came, and 
each took a donkey foran houranda half. Lastly, 
two cousins of Charlie Willan’s, Fred and Anna 
Cox, came for a ride. \ 

Just as Jem was about to jump on a donkey’s 
back to go home, Mary and Charlie Willan walked 
up to him to inquire after old Mike. Mary said 
she was very sorry that Dr. Willan had not been 
able to call and see him the day before, but that 
he had gone that afternoon instead. 

Charlie had brought some little books for Jem, 


; which pleased Jem very much, cs he thought they 


would do to read to his sick grandfather. 

Jem felt very tired when he sat down to tea, on 
his return home, for he had lad a hard day’s work. 
He would have liked to go to bed directly, but 
then he knew that his grandfather would want 
him to read to him; so Jem sat down by his 
grandfather's bed, and read aloud one of the little 
books Charlie had given him. ; 

‘*Shall I read any more, grandfather?” Jem 
asked, when he had finished the book. 

‘* Are you very tired ?’’ asked old Mike in return. 

** Not very,” said Jem. 

‘Then I should like to hear that chapter again 
that you read last night,” said Mike. 

Jem took the Bible, and to-night he knew better 
where to find the place. Mrs. Brown came into the 
room, and she also listened to Jem while he read. 

‘* Now, then, Jem,’’ she said, when he had 
ended, ‘‘get to bed. You are as tired as you can 
be. Here, let me help you undress.” 

‘*T will say my prayers first,” said Jem. 

‘*'You’d better say them in bed to-night,” re- 


| marked Mrs. Brown, kindly, ‘‘ you are so tired.” 
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“‘I'd rather not,” said Jem ; *‘they never seem 
to go higher than the bed-tester when I do.” * 

Jem knelt down, in spite of Mrs. Brown’s advice 
to the contrary, and to-night his prayer was 
different from what it had been on Sunday. It was 
a prayer of thankfulness for the lovingkindness 
he had reccived from God during the day. 

Now we must turn to other characters in our 
history. Charlie Willan was sitting on a footstool 
before a biazing fire in his large and comfortable 
home, talking to his mother, while Jem was read- 
ing to old Mike. 

‘‘T am very glad I am not Jem, the donkey- 
boy,’’ he said. 

‘*Why so?” asked his mamma. 

‘*Because Jem has to work so hard, and to be 
out in the cold and rain. And then he has no 
kind mamma as I have, and no friend, and——” 

Charlie paused ; Jem seemed to want so many 
things to make him happy. 

**¥ think what you say is true,” remarked Mrs. 
Willan. ‘‘Jem has to work hard, and he, most 
likely, has not so many kind friends as you 
have ; yet that is no reason why poor Jem should 
not be quite as happy. God puts each one of us 
in our own place, and can and does make us 
happy accordingly.” 

‘*sMamma,”’ said Charlie, after a short silence, 
‘*you remember the sermon we heard on Sunday 
evening ?”’ 

‘¢Yes, dear.” 

‘‘Well, I thought when the clergyman said 
what a kind friend Jesus is, that poor people must 
be very glad to hear that—little Jem and old Mike, 
for instance. You see, mamma, rich people have 
so many friends.” 

‘¢Charlie,’’ said his mother, very: seriously, 
‘vou forget that it is God who gives rich people 
their friends. It is God who has given you a 
dear papa and mamma, and you know He could 
take them away ina moment if He liked. Jem 
had a mother once, yet she is now dead. Besides 
that, all rich people have noé friends. Every one 
is not as happy as you, Charlie.” 

Charlie was silent for some time, thinking over 
what his mother had said. At last he said, — 

“‘T wonder whether Jem would like to have 
more friends—rich friends, I mean, like I have ?” 

‘* Probably he would,” said Mrs. Willan. 

‘¢ Mamma,” exclaimed Charlie, looking up into 
his mother’s face, ‘‘do you think Jem would like 
to have me for a friend ?” . 

‘¢Yes, darling, I think he would.” 

‘* May J be his friend, mamma ?”’ 

** Yes, Charlie, if you think you can be con- 
sistent towards him, and not over-generous one 
day and neglectful the next,” said Mrs. Willan. 

‘¢Oh, mamma, I would take care not to do 
so. But how can I be his friend? What shall I 
do for him?” . 

‘‘What did the clergyman say the other 


# A real answer. 
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evening that Jesus did for his friends, 
Charlie?” 

‘*He said that Jesus ‘laid down his life for 
his friends,’” replied Charlie. 

“Then I think you should try and give up 
something for Jem,” said Mrs. Willan. 

‘ **Suppose I were to give up part of my weekly 
allowance?” said Charlie. ‘‘ The great difference 
between Jem and me is, that he is poor and I am 
very well off. If I gave him half my pocket- 
money he would have twopence a week. I think 
he would like that, mamma. May I do it ?”’ 

‘Yes, my child. And may you find that it 
is ‘more blessed to give than to receive.’ ” 


CHAPTER V. 


THE days passed on, and Saturday came again. 
Jem had had a week of hard work, and he had gone 
through it bravely. 

As usual on Saturdays, he prepared to take the 
donkeys home early, that both they and he might 
have a half-holiday. Jem was uncommonly 
happy that afternoon. You should have seen 
him trotting down the hill on one donkey’s back, 
Oe: the others following as hard as they 
could. 

Ah ! I don’t wonder little Jem felt happy, nor 
that he was hurrying home. He _ possessed 
twopence of his own, and he was going to spend 
it when he had put up the donkeys. Jem had 
hardly ever possessed so much money—to spend 
as he pleased—before. 

It is true he sometimes received pence for 
following the donkeys; but then his grandfather 
always made him save those to buy something 
useful—such as a new cap, or a warm great-coat. 
So it is no wonder that little Jem felt joyfal at 
having twopence. 

Perhaps you have guessed how he got the two- 
pence; and I think you have guessed rightly. 
Charlie Willan had brought it him that morning : 
it was half his allowance for that week. When 
Jem had put the donkeys safely in their sheds and 
bolted the doors he went into the cottage, and 
put his head into Mrs, Brown’s kitchen. She was 
busy as usual. ; 

He said, ‘‘I am just going down the hill to a 
shop, Mrs. Brown. I shall be back by the time 
tea is ready.” 

‘“What are you going toa shop for?” asked 
Mrs. Brown. 

‘¢To buy something,” replied Charlie. 

‘*And whose money are you going to fling 
away ?” inquired Mrs. Brown, sharply. 

‘* My own,” said Charlie, stoutly. 

Then he ran away, not caring to hear more of 
Mrs. Brown’s opinion on the subject. Jem hada 
strong idea it might be more inclined towards 
saving than spending the twopence. 

Jem went to Deptford. It did not take him 
many minutes to get there, for he was so used to 
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run to keep up with the donkeys, that he ran 
now as a matter of course, though no donkeys 
were before him. 

When Jem reached the market-place at Dept- 
ford he paused, for he had not quite made up his 
mind how to spend his twopence. He had de- 
termined to buy something for his grandfather ; 
but the question was, what should it be? 

There were a great many stalls in the market, 
and a great many people buying at the stalls. 
At length Jem wedged his way through the crowd 
up to a woman who sold fish. He thought old 
Mike would like a bit of fish for tea. 

‘*Please, ma’am,” said Jem, addressing the 
woman, ‘‘I want some fish. What would be the 
price of one?” : 

‘* Depends upon what sort you want,” returned 
the woman. 

Jem said he was not particular as to what it 
was, and told her it was for his sick grandfather. 

The woman was kind-hearted ; when she heard 
that, she offered Jem three fish for twopence. 
They were worth rather more than that to the 
woman, and greatly more to Jem. He ran home 
with them as fast as he had run to Deptford. 

‘‘ Here, Mrs. Brown,” exclaimed Jem, panting, 
‘‘here are some fish for grandfather's tea. Will 
you cook them for him ?”’ 


‘*Why, where did you get them from, Jem 2 


You've never heen spending your grandfather’s 
money, eh ?” 

‘“No, Mrs. Brown, indeed I have not. 
Willan gave it to me.” 

‘*Who is Master Willan, pray ?”’ 

“The young gentlemen grandfather was out 
with when he broke his leg,”’ said Jem. 

Mrs. Brown cooked the fish without asking 
any more questions. Then Jem carried it up- 
stairs to his grandfather. 

Old Mike enjoyed the fish as much as he had 
done the bacon. Such treats as these were few 
and far between; for Jem could hardly earn 
enough by the donkeys to pay for rent and plain 
food. Had it not been for Dr. Willan’s kindness 
in sending them things and attending on old 
Mike for nothing, they could hardly have ‘‘ made 
both ends meet.” 

Illness always brings trouble, and often poverty. 

Charlie little thought how much pleasure his 
twopence had brought his friend. 

It was now a regular thing for Jem to read the 
Bible toold Mike ; but he did not always read the 
seventeenth of the Acts. Many other chapters 
were read by Jem, and listened to by his grand- 
father, and sometimes by Mrs. Brown. 

‘“* Jem,” said Mike when Jem had finished 
reading for that night, ‘‘do you remember the 
sermon we heard the Sunday before 1 met with 
the accident ?” 

“Yes, grandfather,”’ said Jem. 

It was the first time old Mike had alluded to 
that sermon, though Jem knew well enough that 
he had thought of it as he had dene. 


Master 


**Do you know the name of the clergyman who 
preached ?”’ asked old Mike. 

‘No, grandfather. They said it was a stran- 

er.” 

‘* Tshould like to see him again, Jem,” old Mike 
said. ‘‘I never heard any oue speak so plain and 
comforting. I should like to see him and hear him 
speek once more. Jem, you know we must all 
die, and it would be an awful thing to die without 
believing on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

‘‘Oh, grandfather, do not talk of dying. It is 
such a sad thing,” said little Jem. 

‘* Not too sad to speak of,” said Mike.. ‘‘ Not 
at all sad if one is sure of being happier after- 
wards,” 

The boy looked at his grandfather, but did not 
speak. 

‘Jem, my boy, I am an old man. God may 
take me at anytime. But when He does, remem- 
ber the words of that good clergyman’s sermon, 
and you will never feel that you are left alone in 
the world.” 

Little Jem hid his face in his hands and cried 
bitterly. 

Poor little orphan Jem! Who would take 
care of him when he lost his grandfather ? 


SCRAPS FOR SPARE MINUTES. 


HOW TO MAKE A WINDOW-GARDEN. 


IN the first place, you must get a wooden hox to 
fit the window-ledge. <A slate box would be 
better, but these are expensive. Burn seven or 
eight holes in the bottom of the box with a red- 
hot poker, and cover each aperture with a piece 
of broken pot: over these, fur about two inches 
deep, put in a layer of coarse ashes, and then fill 
the box with good mould. The holes in the box, 
and the layer of ashes, will keep your ground 
well drained, which is of great importance in 
these window-sill gardens. 

Now what shall you put into your box?  Cro- 
cuses and Snowdrops, to be up early, must be 
planted at the latter end of autumn. The wax- 
like Auricula and the velvety Polyanthus are well 
adapted. Tulips of all sorts must not be for- 
gotten. The pretty Virginia Stock flowers well 
in a London atmosphere, but it must be sown 
very early in the year, as the seeds lie a long time 
in the earth before they grow; it flowers in the 
summer, and if mixed with Anagallis Indica. a 
freely blooming little bright beauty, together 
they make a box look well. There’s the Collinsia 
verna, a gay, dark purple flower, and the scarlet 
Collonica, which is also a hardy annual, and grows 
in a vitiated air famously, and is therefore well 
adapted to be potted at a window-sill. The scarlet 
Mimulus, the Tobelia Cardinales, and the well- 
known Balsam, should have a box to themselves, 
for being thirsty plants they require more water 
than is good for other flowers. ‘Then there is the 
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Geranium, the Fuchsia, and the Gloxinia, all of 
which do well at the window-sill with a little 
attention. The pretty Convolvulus is also easy 
to train. The great thing in tending plants that 
have a small supply of earth is to water them 
regularly, but not too freely. 


THE LADY AND THE PEDLER. 


AT an anniversary meeting of the American Bible 
Society the following interesting incident was re- 
lated by one of the speakers :— 

‘‘It is affecting to read the history of those 
days, and to hear a Roman Catholic historian 
complain in bitter terms that those poor moun- 
taineers used to go out in the character of pedlers, 
that they might give away the word of God 
secretly, and thus, as he says, spread heresy. 
Long, long before a Bible society was formed or 
thought of, these poor pious men went up and 
down the mountains and valleys in the character 
of pedlers, in order to distribute the word of 
God! And Iam sure this audience will be willing | 
to hear the simple story of one of these glorious 
though persecuted saints :— 


“0 lady fair, these silks of mine 
Are beautiful and rare— 

The richest web of the Indian loom, 
Which Beauty’s self might wear: 

And these pearls are pure and mild to behold, 
And with radiant hght they vie; 

And I have brought theta with me a weary way— 
Will my gentle lady buy?” 


«And the lady smiled on the worn old man, 

Through the dark and clustering curls 

Which veiled her brow, as she stooped to view 
His silks and glittering pearls. 

And she placed their price in the old man’s hand, 
And lightly she turned away; 

But she paused—at the wanderer’s earnest call,— 
“ My gentle lady, stay! 


«© lady fair, I have yet a gem, 

Which a purer lustre flin 

Than the diamond-flash of the jewelled crown 
On the lofty brow of kings; 

A wonderful pearl of exceeding price, 
Whose virtue shall not decay— 

Whose light shall be as a spell to thee, 
And a blessing on the way!” 


‘The lady glanced at the mirroring steel, 

Where her youthful form was seen— 

Where her eyes shone clear and her dark locks 

waved 

Her clasping pearls between; - 

“ Bring forth thy pearl of exceeding worth, 
Thou traveller grey and old; 

And name the price of thy precious gem, 
And my pages shall count thy gold.” 


‘The cloud went off from the se brow, 
As a small and meagre book, 
Unchased by gold or diamond gem, 
From his folding robe he took: 
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‘‘ Here, lady fair, is the pearl of price— 
May it prove as such to thee! 

Nay, keep thy gold—I ask it not— 
For the word of God is free!” 


‘The hoary traveller went his way— 

But the gift he left behind 

Hath had its pure and perfect work 
On the high-born maiden’s mind ; 

And she hath turned from her pride of sin 
To the loveliness of truth, 

And given her human heart to God 
In the beauteous hour of youth. 


‘And she hath left the old grey halls 
Where an evil faith had power, 
And the courtly knights of her father’s train, 
And the maidens of her bower ; 
And she hath gone to the Vaudois vale, 
By lordly feet untrod, 
_ Where the poor and the needy of earth are rich 
In the perfect love of God!’” 


CREE ama 


THE VAST FLOW OF WATER 
INTO THE OCEAN. 


Sore idea of the enormous quantity of water that 
is perpetually flowing into the oceans of the globe 
is derived from the extent of its chief river basins. 
The Rhone, for example, drains the waters from 
an area of 7,000 square miles of country; the 
Rhine, which has a length of 600 miles by its 
windings, drains the water from a country of 
twice that area; and the Danube from 55,000 
square miles of surface; but the waters from an 
area of 300,000 square miles fall into the St. 
Lawrence; and those from 1,000,000 of square 
miles into the Mississippi, which by its windings 
has a length of 3,560 miles. It is estimated that 
1,800, 000,000 of tons of water fall daily into the 
Mediterranean, which, besides the great rivers that 
fall into it, receives more than twenty secondary 
rivers, and innumerable smaller streams. More 
than a fourth of the river water of all Europe falls 
into the Black Sea. 


HUMAN LIFE. 

Man’s uncertain life 
Is like a raindrop hanging on the bough, 
Amongst ten thousand of its sparkling kindred, 
The remnants of some passing thunder-shower, 
Which have their moments, dropping one by one, 
And which shall soonest lose its perilous hold 
We cannot guess. 

JOANNA BAILLIE. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The New Votumz.—This can be obtained through 
any bookseller, for 1s. 6d., plain cloth; 2s. 6d., cloth, 
gilt edges (any colour). Covers for binding, 6d. 
and 9d. The other Volumes are still on sale. 

Letters to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, 
and left for him at the Publishers’, 24, Paternoster 
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« Fanny made rapid progress in drawing.” 
ARTHUR’S VICTORY. them to their places, under Tom’s own dressing: 
; table. 
‘+ T would have done it for you gladly, Tom, i- 
CHAPTER XI.—Tom’s MISTAKE. you had asked me properly; but I am very tired 


so I wish you would leave me. Besides, you 
As soon as Arthur had entered his bedroom, | know, I did not come here to wait upon you.” 
the first thing Tom did was to throw open the| This was said pleasantly, and without any 
door between the two rooms, and, entering | degree of anger on Arthur's part; but it roused 
Arthur’s, unceremoniously seat himself upon | Tom's temper. 
the end of the bed, and kicking off both boots| ‘‘Didn’t you though! I'll see whether you did 
into two separate corners, bade Arthur carry | or not. It strikes me that is most of what you 
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are good for. And I expect you to call me in! Soon, however, he found that Tom was not 
good time in the morning; for the governor is; doing the same: sitting at an opposite desk, he 
always so cross if ene is late.” | was chewing the end of his pen, and talking to 
‘¢T will call you certainly, if I am awake; for | Stevens, the head clerk. 
I should not like either of us te be late.” | He caught Arthurs look of surprise, and 
““Tf you don’t—awake or not—youw'll catch it, ; langhed. 
that is all; and Tom brandished his fist in Arthur’s | ‘* What! you think I am going to slave myself 
face. to death as you are doing, eh, Vincent? No, thank 
Tom had but just left a large boarding-school ;; you. The governor may thank his stars if he gets 
and whatever else he had learnt there, he had |this thing copied by the end of the week. I am 
studied the art of ‘‘ bullying” to perfection. not going to trouble my head much about it, 1 
Arthur waited a minute before he replied. Tojcan tell you.” 
say that Tom’s words did not irritate him would; ‘‘ But, Tom, that is not right,” exclaimed 
be wrong: but Arthur had been learning many | Arthur, indignantly; ‘‘ while we are here our 
things lately, and among them the control of his | time is Mr. Graham’s, and we ought to do as 
temper ; and, what was more surprising to him-: much as wa can.” 
self, firmness and decision. Perhaps these last; ‘‘Oh, you will get over that in a day or two,” 
had been acquired unconsciously by his associa-| said Stevens, patronizingly; ‘‘it is what all the 
tion with Seymour, and it was only now that|new fellows say. But, my dear Vincent, if we 
they showed themselves. At all events, he went | were to do in that way, there would soon be 
up to Tom and said quietly, — nothing left to do. No, no; you will work off 
‘‘T shall be very glad to help you in any way, | your energy in two or three days, and then you 
Tom, and I will willingly call you; only, if I am | will be glad enough to fall into our ways. See if 
to do it at any reasonable time, I must be going | you don’t.”’ 
to bed; so I will thank you to go away, or I shall: Arthur was determined Stevens’s prediction 
be obliged to ask Mrs. Graham to let me have|should not come true: but he said no more, for 
another room to-morrow night.” — he saw it was of no use; but set to work again 
Tom looked up astonished. He had evidently | more vigorously than ever. Having finished his 
mistaken his man. He had thought Arthur ; task some little time before the hour of closing, 
seemed so weak and Neate that he could|he went over to Tom and offered to tnke his, 
do anything he pleased to‘him. But he felt! which was not a quarter finished, as he supposed 
there was other strength besides physical strength, | Mr. Graham would not care who did it so fone as 
and he slunk away, muttering something about | it was done. 7s 
paying him off to-morrow. | **As you. like,” replied Tom, carelessly; so 
Arthur closed'the door, and, turning the key, | Arthur took it. | . : 
felt himself once more alone. This day was but a specimen of future days. 
But it was a great effort to act as he had done; '!Stevens and the others vet him alone at first. 
and it was some time before he was quiet enough; But when they found out that he went on 
to offer his evening prayer. steadily with his work, then they began to tease 
At length he knelt, and felt he could heartily‘ and annoy him. Especially Tom, though a great 
thank God that he was beginning to gain that ideal of what he ought to have done fell upon 
courage of which he was so deficient. {Arthur. Arthur strove to bear it all quietly. 
Ah! Arthur was learning where lies the secret | Still he often wished he had Scymour beside him 
of all true moral strength. | -fagain to stand up for lim as in their school days. 
nat it was good discipline, and Arthur profited 
: y it. 
Cuarrer XII.—OrFicE TRrAts. It was a great relief to the boy when the day’s 
THE next morning Arthur and Tom were intro-| labour was over, and he could turn his back on 
duced to their new duties at the office. Mr.|the office and go home—for home he really felt 
Graham had three clerks, besides the two begin-; Mr. Graham’s to be. Mrs. Graham was almost 
ners, who were all busily at work when they|like a mother to him, and Fanny a sister; and 
entered; only raising their heads to glance at the; when he got over his first feelings of shyness he 
new comers, and then scratching away again. | became quite good friends with the little ones, 
Mr. Graham showed Arthur and Tom what they | especially with little Maggie and Lucy, the two 
were to do, and then retired to his own inner| youngest except the baby. Mr. Graham, too, was 
apartment and closed the door. very kind to him in his rough way; so that if it 
Arthur felt himself in a very uncomfortable | had not been for Tom, he thought he should have 
position, perched upon a high stool with his feet been very happy there. 
| 


a 


a long way from the ground. Neither was his| Certainly, Tom had taken a dislike to him. 
occupation any more to his taste, as he discovered | Whether it was because his father was so fre- 
long before the end of the first day. But he had| quently reminding him of their obligations to 
determined to try to do his very best, whether he | Mr. Vincent, or from some other cause, did not 
liked it or not, so he set to work in real earnest. |appear; but however it was, Arthur felt the 
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effects of it. And it was rather increased than 
lessened by Tom’s intercourse with Mr. Stevens. 

But Tom was seldom at home in the evenings. 
He went off as soon as tea was over, and did not 
return until bedtime, and sometimes after bed- 
time. Mrs. Graham was often uneasy about him.! 

‘‘T do not like Tom staying out so late,” she 
said to her husband, ‘‘ it is a bad habit.” 

‘¢Oh, you may make yourself quite easy on that 
score. He is generally with Stevens, and you 
may trust him with him anywhere. Young! 
fellows don’t like to be cooped up in the house 
as if one was afraid to lose sight of them.” 

‘‘ Arthur always stays in.” 

“Ay, but Tom and Arthur are as different as 
can be.” 

So Mrs. Graham had to keep her fears to her- 
self; but they were there, nevertheless. | 

For his own sake Arthur was glad that Tom | 
stayed away. Then he could quietly pursue his 
own occupation— drawing, —of which he was ex- 
cessively fond, and in which most of his spare 
time was passed without interruption. 

But not without an admirer: in Fanny’s eyes 
Arthur’s skill was something wonderful; and she 
used often to stand at his side watching kim. 

‘‘ How I wish I could draw!” she said one 
evening, with a sigh. 

“‘Do you?” exclaimed Arthur, eagerly; ‘‘then 
I will teach you, if you will let me. I should 
like it so much.” | 

Fanny agreed instantly ; and, with her mother’s 
consent, the lessons were begun; Mrs. .Graham 
only fearing they would take up too much of 
Arthur’s time. 

From that day Arthur’s evening employment 
was doubly interesting ; for Fanny ‘had great taste 
and made rapid progress: and Arthur enjoyed, 
too, the talk they used generally to have over it. 

*‘ How much nicer this must be than your work 
in the office !” said Fanny one day; ‘‘ you don’t 
like it any better than you did, I suppose ?”’ 

**No, and I am afraid I never shall do.” 

**If I were you I would have a bit of paper and 
a pencil hid somewhere, and then you could 
amuse yourself by drawing sometimes.” 

Arthur shook his head. . 

“‘Oh no, Fanny, that would never do; when 
Tam at the office my time is Mr. Graham’s, and 
I ought to be working for him.” 

‘* Papa need never know,” persisted Fanny: ‘1 
should think Tom does not keep to his work all 
the day long, so why should you ?”’ 

‘‘No, perhaps Tom does not, but that can’t 
make any difference tome. It is this way, don’t 
you see, Fanny? Mr. Graham expects me to be 
working all the time, and if I were not, I should 
not be true: I should be doing what dear mamma 
would have called ‘acting a lie.’” 

** Then Tom does that, I suppose.” 
**J¥ don’t know about Tom; I can’t judge for 
him. Perhaps he knows his father does not: 


expect much from it, so that it may not be| 
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wrong for him to do as he likes. But I am sure 
it is wrong for me; though it is very hard some- 
times to help it, when Stevens and the others are 
all talking and amusing themselves.” 

‘<'Then is Tom so verv idle?” 

**Oh, not more so than the rest. But don’t ask 
me any more about him, please, Fanny. I ought 
not to have said what I have.’ Perhaps if I liked 
the work I should not think so much about the 
duty of doing it.” . 

Fanny scarcely understood this last speech, sv 
she was silent ; and the drawing went on steadily 
and quietly for some minutes. Presently she 
spoke again. 

‘* Arthur,” she said, in a low tone, ‘‘ how long 
is it since your mother died?” 

‘* Just two years,” replied Arthur without look- 


ing up. 

‘¢And your father?’’ 

‘¢ He died one month after mamma.”’ 

‘* And you remember them both?” 

‘“Oh yes, poy I can never forget them.” 

Fanny said no more. She noticed the contrac- 
tion of Arthur’s brow, which always betokened 
pain, either mental or bodily, and she felt she 
had touched on a tender point. Not even to his 
favourite Fanny could Arthur willingly speak of 
those precious lost parents. 

Half an hour later, when Mrs. Graham entered 
the room, she was at a loss to understand the 
unusual warmth with which her little daughter 
sprang towards her, and throwing her arms round 
her neck, exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear mamma, how I love 
you!’ but she returned the embrace with equal 
fervour. 

That night Fanny thanked God as she had 
never done before that He had sparcd her both 
her parents. 

Dear reader, do you ever thank Him that He 
has spared you yours? Oh, love and honour them 
while they are yet with you. You do not know 
how soon they may be taken away. And re- 
member that any unkind or hasty word or action 
towards them will be a bitter and lasting regret 
to you when they are dead and gone! 


CHAPTER XIII.—A PLEASANT SunrpRISE. 


Ir was a fine sunny afternoon, and Arthur had 
been sent by Mr. Graham into the town on an 
errand. 

He was glad of the change from the closeness 
of the officc, which was beginning to tell on his 
health. His head was often aching now, and he 
was dull and stupid, and could not understand 
when Mr. Stevens explained things ; which was a 
cause of much annoyance to that gentleman, and 
subjected him to ridicule from his companions. 
Arthur did not tell the cause; that would have 
been but to increase the laughter: so he suffered 
in silence. 

But he did suffer: all the fine sensibilities of 
his nature were constantly being ruffled; and this 
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was felt the more acutely from its never being | Graham could trast him, but it had never been 
shown. so decidedly expressed before. 

And Arthur had another cause of disquietude:; On turning out he met Seymour; and the two 
he felt sure that Mr. Stevens, the head clerk, was | were soon seated beside a blazing fire in the tiny 
not the exemplary character Mr. Graham took | parlour which Seymour had engaged during his 
him to be. Many things said and done in the | stay at Hartwell. 

- office were quite contrary to Arthur's ideas of; ‘‘ And now, Fred, I want to know why you 
: yight and wrong, and the nice sense of honour in| came upon me in this sudden fashion ? why did 
which he had been trained. you not write and tell me?” 

But now-he was free from it all for a few| ‘‘Couldn’t; because I didn’t know myself until 
minutes, and his spirits rose ; for care sits but | last nicht that I should be here now. The truth 
lightly on the heart of youth. is Arthur, I have left D——, and am not going 

His errand was satisfactorily accomplished, and | back again.’’ 
he turned back, resisting the temptation tolinger| Arthur gave a start of surprise. 
on the vie k ‘*How? why?” he asked, eagerly. 

Suddenly a hand was laid on his shoulder, and; ‘‘I may as well tell you all about it, for that is 
a familiar voice exclaimed, ‘‘I say, old fellow!” | what I came for. Well, about a month ago a 

Arthur started, and to his great surprise saw | lot of us fellows got together, and we determined 
Seymour beside him. He stared for a minute as| we would have a regular spree; so we set off toa 


if hardly believing his eyes. Village about two miles from D——; and there 
“Why, where in the world did you spring! we clubbed up all our spare cash, and had a jolly 
from, Fred?” | good supper. I don’t suppose we were after much 
‘From the remote corner of it, D——. Is, harm, though we did get rather noisy. However, 
that s9 very astonishing ?” it was rare good fun, if it had not been for what 


‘‘Yes ; I am surprised to see you here. When/|came after. There were three from Mr. Wilson’s 
did you come?” there, myself and two more. It is not with us 

‘*Only this morning. I came to see you.” as it is with you here, Arthur—one lodging here 

‘‘You are very good. I have been so longing! and another there; Mr. Wilson has us all in one 
for a sight of you, Fred. You will come to Mr. | house, and an old woman to look after us. He is 
Graham’s this evening, of course ; we leave work | awfully strict, and expects us all to be in by ten 
at half-past five.” o’clock.”” 

‘*No, not I. I want to see you and no one} ‘‘ Well?” 
else. I must find some place to put my head in| ‘ Well, on that unfortunate night it was just 
for the night, and you shall come there to me. | striking twelve when we stole in, slipping off our 
Pll be waiting for you by Mr. Graham’s between | shoes outside that we might not make a noise, 
six and seven. You are not obliged to stay in of | hoping to escape the old lady’s detection (by the 
an evening, though, are you?” way, it was a wonder she did not fasten us out, 

“Oh no, I will come, Fred.” but she did not).” 

They had reached the office door, and Arthur] ‘‘ Did you succeed ?” 
bade adieu to his friend, having first shown him| ‘No, thank you, no such good luck for us. 
in what direction Mr. Graham’s lay. The face he | Her lynx eye spied us out, and she reported us to 
took in with him was far brighter than the one | her master; and did not we catch it in the morn- 
with which he went out; and the rest of the}ing! Mr. Wilson looked as black as thunder, and 
afternoon passed away pleasantly, for he was|declared if any of us were out again after ten 
living on the prospect of a long talk with Sey-| o’clock we should go. And he meant it—we all 
mour that evening. knew he did.” 

‘‘T am afraid I cannot do any drawing to-| ‘*And surely you were not out late after that, 
night, Fanny,” Arthur said, as Fanny sprang up| Fred?” 
immediately after tea to bring the materials; ‘‘I| ‘‘ You shall hear. Last Tuesday, Hartley and 
have promised to go out.” —_ his father—you remember Hartley, Arthur ?” 

**Go out ? where ?” ‘“Yes, very well.” 

‘*T met an old friend—an old schoolfellow, in| ‘They came for a day or two to D—— on 
fact—in the town this afternoon, and he wants | business, and being an old friend, they asked me 


me to join him now.” to spend the evening with them. I went, very 
‘*You should have asked him to join you here, | gladly ; intending, of course, to be in in time, 
Arthur,” said Mrs. Graham. like a good boy ; but my twvatch deceived me by 


“‘So I did, ma’am; but he preferred my going | stopping, and I was late.”’, 
to him. You have no objection, I suppose, sir?” | ‘‘Oh, what a pity!” 
he added, turning to Mr. Graham. ‘‘Only half an hour, though, but still I was 
‘Objection? not a jot. I can trust you, | late, and that was enough; I caught it. Mr. 
Arthur; you'll not get into mischief.” Wilson called me to his room the next morning, 
Arthur went away greatly pleased with those | and told me gravely and sternly that I must go. 
words, ‘‘I can trust you.” He-had hoped Mr. | He could not be disobeyed in this manner with 
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In vain I told him I was not late 


impunity. 
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‘¢Go, and have the door shut in my face! No, 


intentionally ; he said that made no difference, } Arthur, no. You do not know my father. He is 


and I do not think he believed me.” 

‘*He was not very charitable.” 

‘But I must say the old fellow behaved hand- 
somely about it. 
with 
whole of the money paid him a 
that I might let him know w 


always hard and cold towards me.” 


“Why?” 


y 
** Why, I know not. I remember, as a child, 


He said as I had only been | how rarely he fondled me as other fathers do, and 
im a short time, he should return the} how frightened I was of him; and I believe the 
my father; and | terror partly remains until this day. No, I will 
en I wanted it. | take him at his word. I will work my way with- 


He said, too, that he would speak well for my |-out his help.”’ 


business habits, but should tell the true reason of 
my leaving. But, he added, he could not keep 


me, lest I should lead the other clerks astray. | his son than if he had not had one. 


Arthur urged no more. He knew—all Grey- 


stone knew—that Mr. Seymour cared no more for 


Various 


Just fancy that! They were far more likely to| reasons were assigned, but no one knew the 


do that by me.” 

“Then you went home that day, Fred 

“Oh no. 
out ; so I wrote to my respected sire.” 

Arthur looked up quickly at the covert sneer 
that accompanied the words. 
been wont to speak thus of his father. 

“And that is the answer I received yesterday 
afternoon,” he added, throwing a letter towards 
Arthur. Arthur caught it and read it. It was 
as follows :-— 


‘Dear Fred, 

‘*Since you chose to conduct yourself in 
such a manner that Mr. Wilson is obliged to part 
with yon, you must look out for yourself; I can 
do nothing more for you; I wash my hands of 
you. Your quarterly allowance will be forwarded 
as usual, but you must expect nothing further. 
When you can come without disgracing him, but 
not till then, you will be reccived by your 

** FATHER.” 


Arthur folded it quietly and returned it with- 
out speaking. 

‘““Well, what do you think of it ?’’ asked Fred, 
somewhat impatiently. 

‘‘] was wondering what kind of a letter you 
had written.” 

‘‘Oh, I said I was turned out, and the reason ; 
that was all.” 

‘*What do you mean to do, Fred ?” 

“Do! look out for myself, as my father says I 
am. Ill not be a disgrace to him,” he added, 
with flashing eyes. 

‘“‘] know what you ought to do.” 

What ?” 
aoe a dutiful and loving letter, and explain 


ots 


“Never!” exclaimed Seymour, warmly; ‘I 
will never do that. I meant to explain all when 


I got home, but my father will not give me that | 


chance, it seems. Well, I don’t care. I expected 
it would come to that. My father does not care 
for me; he does not understand me, so we have 
uarrelled. I disgrace him, indeed! I have not 
one that yet, and I never shall.” 
**If you have quarrelled, Fred, ought you not 
to be the one to make it up? Go, if you won't 
write ; go to-morrow, and tell him all.’ 


He gave me until to-day to clear; 


right one, if reason there was besides his own 
caprice. 


‘*I am very, very sorry,” was all Arthur could 


y- 
‘IT knew you would be, so I came to you. 


Seymour had not! You are the only real friend I have now, Arthur.” 


Arthur inwardly resolved to be the best friend 
he possibiy could. Suddenly his face glowed 
from the reflection of a bright idea that had 
crossed his mind. 

‘*Oh, Fred,” he exclaimed, ‘‘if you could get 
a Mr. Graham’s office, how delightful it would 

eC ,? 

‘* Ay, that it would. Is there any chance?” 

**T don’t know. But one of the clerks has 
been away ill for a week; and I heard Mr. 
Graham saying this morning, that he thought he 
would not be well for a long time; so I should. 
think he will want another. Perhaps he would 
take you.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps he might : I wish he would. Would 
you mind asking him, Arthur?” 

‘¢Oh no; I will do so to morrow.” 

After a little more talk on the subject, and 
with a renewed promise on Arthur’s part to men- 
tion Seymour to Mr. Graham, the two friends 
separated. 


ANDROCLES. 


‘*CHUBSEY dear, you must not make such a 
noise, or you'll wake grandmamma.”’ 

But Chubsey did not want to be quiet, and to 
stop racing about the room ; so aunt Laurie caught. 
him and said, ‘‘Shall I show you a picture, and 
tell you about it ? Come here, then, on my lap.” 

Chubsey settled himself comfortably, and then 
auut Laurie showed him a large picture. 

At the top there was a man stooping down. 
and doing something to the paw of a lion which 
was lying on the ground. 

Then came a cave with trees all round. A man 
was making a fire near the open part, and a lion 
coming up with a hare in his mouth. 

After that there was a picture of a number of 
people all sitting on raised seats round an open 
space, in the middle of which a man and a lion 
were standing. 
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And last of all, the man was walking quietly | ‘* Androcles went quite close up to the lion, and 
along, and the lion following close atter him. looked at his paws. Lions have a great deal of 

‘*That man’s name is Androcles,” said aunt’ hair on their paws, like dogs, so for some timo 
Laurie; ‘listen :— | Androcles could see nothing; but he felt about, 

‘*Once upon a time, a long while ago, there : and at last he found a little end of a thorn stick- 
Was a poor an named Androcles. He wasaslave ;; ing out of the paw. Then he pulled and pulled 
that means he did not live in a house of his own |at the thorn ; and the lion kept quite still, and 
as we do, and do what he himself thought right, | did not twist his paw about at all. It took An- 
and wished to do; but he had a cruel master who | drocles a long time to get the thorn quite out, for 
said to him, § Androcles, come here, or I will beat | it had gone right into the lion’s paw; but with a 
you.’ And then his master was in such a hurry, ; great, long pull he dragged it out, and then 
was so unreasonable, and used to beat poor An-/| fetched some cool green leaves and tied them on 
drocles and hurt him so when he could not come! the paw to do it good. 
fast enough. Sometimes the master did not give} ‘‘The lion soon got quite well, and instead of 
Androcles anything to eat, or only little dry! being tierce, as lions generally are, he was kind 
ends of crusts, and used to send him out without; and gentle to Androcles, and licked his hand to 
anything to keep the sun from beating down; show how fond he was of him. The lion led An- 
upon his head and making him ill. They lived |drocles to his cave in the wood, quite hidden 
in the north of Africa, where you know it is very! among the trees, and in this cave they lived 


hot. 

“*So one morning Androcles got up very early, 
before it was light, from the mat where he slept, 
and thought he would run away and escape from 
his cruel master. He listened and listened for a 
long time, and his master seemed fast asleep. So 
Androcles went to the door and opened it, but 
the door creaked a little, and the noise it made 
disturbed his master, and made him half wake up. 

‘‘Then Androcles stooped down low, so that his 
master might not see him, and waited for ten 
minutes,—one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ¢er ;—and by that time the master 
had gone off to sleep again, and was snoring quite 
oud. 

‘‘ Androcles was more careful this time, and 
opened the door without making any noise. Then 
when he had shut it after him, and was in the 
open field, off he set, running as fast as ever he 
could that he might get into the shade of a great 
wood about four miles off, before sunrise. 

‘* At last Androcles got to the wood, to the great 
trees, and crept in among the thick bushes, so 
that no one could see him. 

‘* There he lay, panting, for a long time, till he 
began to get very hungry. Then he got up and 
looked about for something to eat, but took great 
care to keep away from the edge of the wood, and 
went deeper and deeper among the thick trees. 
He soon found some blackberries, and after he 
had eaten them he began to dig into the ground 
with his hands and stick, to get up a root he 
thought he could eat. 

‘*Suddenly he heard a great roar, not far off. 
Androcles was dreadfully frightened as the roars 
crew louder and nearer, and he saw a great pair 
of bright eyes gleaming through the bushes. At 
last an immense lion burst through the leaves and 
boughs, roaring terribly, and holding up one of 
his paws. .(You know there are no lions in Eng- 
land, but there are a great many in that country.) 
The great lion did not spring upon Androcles, but 
rolled on the ground, roaring and crying out with 
pain. 


tovether quite safely. 

‘* Androcles found some moss for a bed, and he 

used to pick up sticks to make a fire. The lion 

' went out and killed wild creatures, such as deer 

;and hares, and brought them back in his mouth. 
Androcles used to skin them, and roast the best 
part for himself, and then the lion ate the rest 
raw, and cranched the bones. Sometimes other 
lions came growling round the cave; but Andro- 
cles’ lion used to let them know they were not to 
hurt him, and then they went away. 

‘* For a long time Androcles and his kind lion 
lived very happily together, until one day An- 
drocles went out of the cave, and after he had 
walked a long time in the wood, he lost his way. 
He tried and tried to get back again, but he could 

'not find the right path, and then he heard foot- 
steps coming nearer and nearer. 

‘‘ He tried to hide himself, but all in vain; a 
great many men rushed out from the trees. His 
old master was one of them. They all came 

;round Androcles, seized him, and dragged him 
| alon ¢ the ground for a long way, beating him all 
the time. 

‘* After dragging him fora long time in this way, 
over all the sharp stones, and stumps of trees, 
they came out of the wood on to a great road, and 
there stood the prison, a large gloomy building, 
with iron bars to the windows, so that no one who 
was once in could escape from it. Poor Androcles 
was kept in prison a long time. 

‘*One day his keeper came to his cell, and told 
him that the next day he was to be taken out 
into the open air, and was to fight with a fierce 
wild beast, to amuse a great many people. An- 
drocles shook all over with fear, and could not 
sleep for thinking of what was to happen ; for he 
knew the wild beast would nost likely kill him 
and eat him. 

‘¢The next morning his keeper took him out of 
his cell, and led him by a long dark passage, and 
through a little door, into the open air. Andro- 
cles had been so long in a dark cell] that at first 
the sunshine blinded him, and he could see nothing. 
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‘*Soon, however, he looked about him, and 
found he was in the middle of a large space of 
ground, strewn all over with sand, and rows of 
people all round, on seats that rose one above 
another. It was a place something like what 
- people now call a circus, only it had no roof, and 
was open to the blue sky overhead. 

**'There was another door opposite that one An- 
drocles had come in by, and in a few minutes this 
door opened, and a reat, fierce, hungry lion came 
jumping and bouncing into the round space in the 
middle where Androcles was. ‘The lion had been 
kept without food for two days, to make him very 
fierce, and when the cruel people seated round 
saw how raging he looked, they clapped their 
hands and thought what fun it would be to see 
Androcles fight with this wild beast. 

‘* You may think how very much afraid Andro- 
cles was, as the lion came nearer and nearer to 
him, pawing the ground and roaring all the time; 
but hemade up his mind to kill the lion if he could. 
Just as the lion came close up to him, and Andro- 
cles expected to feel his sharp teeth and claws in 
his shoulder, the lion stopped short, left off roar- 
ing, and began to lick the hand of Androcles, and 
to wake kind, happy noises. 

‘*Then Androcles knew it was his own dear lion, 
the same he had lived so happily with in the cave, 
and he put his arms round the lion’s neck and 
kissed him. 

‘*The people wondered why the lion did not hurt 
Androcles, and were quite astonished to see him 
kiss such a tierce-looking wild beast ; so Andro- 
cles told them all about his having taken the 
thorn out of the lion’s paw, and what friends they 
had been ever since. Androcles led the lion close 
up to some of the people, and made him lift up 
his paw ; and then Androcles parted the hair off 
it, and showed the people the little scar in the 
skin where the great thorn had come out. 

“Then the people who had been so cruel and 
wished the lion to kill Androcles just to make 
sport for them, all at once changed their 
minds, and said he should be set free, and that he 
and his lion might go where they liked. 

‘So Androcles took the lion out into the fields, 
and he kept licking Androcles’ hand as they went 
along, and stroking him softly with the paw 
which had had the thorn in it. 

“I do not think that Androcles went back to 
live with the lion in the cave ; but now that he 
was free, and no longer obliged to hide himself, 
he built bimscelf a little cottage very near the 
wood, and used often to walk to the cave to see his 
lion friend.” 

‘Oh, what a pretty story!” said Chubsey. 

‘‘ Now, my darling, it is bedtime.’ 

Chubsey scrambled down from aunt Laurie’s 
lap, and ran to say Good night to grandmamma, 
who woke up from her nap just in time to give 
two kisses, and to say, ‘‘Good night, my little 
precious.” So off went Chubsey in auntie’s kind 
arms, with one sugar-drop for consolation. And 
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very soon the curly head was laid ‘down upon 
its pillow warm,” and the rosy cheeks grew still 
rosier, and the little blue eyes were fast shut in 


soft, quiet sleep. I. M.S. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
COPPER. 


Down, down in the ground 
My birthplace is found, 
In different parts of the earth; 
Long ages ago 
I was brought from below, 
For the nations soon found out my worth. 


I’m moulded with ease; 
You may, if you please, 
Roll me to such thinness with care, 
That a very slight blast 
Of wind, flitting past, 
Will send me aloft in the air. 


I’m an excellent metal 
For stew-pan and ketile, 
Because my complexion is shining; 
But the kitchen-maid must 
Take care I don’t rust, 
Or you may be poisoned while dininz. 


When I’m rightly combined 
With some zine, you will find 
That brass will be formed for your use; 
And less copper, I think, 
With a great deal more zinc, 
Will what you call pinchbeck produce. 


If you join me with tin, 
A new trade I begin, 
In a species of bronze, which you take 
As a metal for bells; 
Or for cannons it sells; 
Or statues you with it may make. 


Now it surely is plain 
That I live not in vain, 

But fulfil all the duties assigned : 
May I ask, dear young friend, 
As my story I end, 

Of what use are you to mankind P 


MAY GARLANDS. 


A FINE May morning! There cannot be a more 
beautiful sight. 
robes of tender green, the fruit-blossoms mingling 
their pink and white with the green foliage, the 
flowers which meet the eye in rapid succession, 
the songs of the feathered tribes, the groups of 
merry children wearing their May garlands :—I 
do not wonder that the poets have written in 
their most glowing terms about May. ELLEN 
GRay says, — 


Every tree and shrub clad in its 


How cheerful comes the sunshine of May morn! 
The bee from earliest light now winds his horn, 
Busiest from flower to flower, as he would say, 
“Up! arise! fer it is the morn of May.” 
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The early flowers of spring always bring with 
them a degree of pleasure, and our hearts glow at 
the sight of the first opening blossom, under some 
sunny wall or sheltering bank, however humble 
its race may be. Let us then, while we make 
‘‘coronets of fresh and fragrant flowers,” as our 
young friends have been deing, learn some useful 
lessons which flowers can teach us. 

‘Ah, but, Mr. Author,” says some young 
reader—perhaps Harry or Emmelina,—‘‘ May is 
not always a smiling month, with nothing to 
think of but flowers. I have heard people call 
May, sometimes, ‘quite a Russian winter ;’ and 
I could repeat a very different verse about it :— 


Those glittering dewdrops of a vernal morn, 

That spread their colours to the genial beam, 

And sparkling quiver to the breath of May; 

When the rough tempest with sonorous wing 
Sweeps o’er the grove, forsake the labouring bough, 
Dispersed in air, or mingled with the dust.” 


Dear me, Emmelina! Why, how clever you are 
with your quotations! I shall not need to look 
for poetry when you can repeat such apropos 
lines. Perhaps you know BERNARD BARTON’S 
verses on Violets. 

No, you say, you have not met with them. 
Perhaps they are dry. Never mind, I am not 
going to repeat them. But I certainly should 
not call anything by BAnton ‘‘dry.”’ Here are 
some lines on Violets which I am sure must be 
new to you, for a dear young friend has written 
them on purpose for me :— 


I know! I know! 
Where the Violets grow; 
On the shady bank where the grass hangs low 


Each droops its head 
On its soft green bed, 
And helps sweet fragrance around to shed. 


The air! the air! 
Is all perfumed there; 
And both rich and poor in the gift may share: 
For these fair fresh flowers, 
In their leafy bowers, 
Come on purpose to gladden this world of ours! 


Thus free! thus free! 

= By you and by me, 

=| Love’s delicate odour diffused should be; 
£6 And each passing day, 

Along life’s rough way, 


Fi :| We should fling some joy, or some grief allay. 


All pride! all pride! 
We should cast aside; 
& And ourselves in humility’s mantle hide; 
No wish to be known, 
Except, and alone, 
By the fragrance our life has around us thrown! 


I said, before Emmelina interrupted me, 
that we ought to learn lessons from the 
May flowers; and these lines about the 
violet are full of instruction for you. And 
now I waut to give you a sweet little piece writ- 
ten by an American poet, which shows you how 
a ittle child may do a kind and loving deed, 
who has only flowers to give. It is called the 
‘* Footprints of Love :”— 

Life leaveth many footprints 
On the golden sands of time; 
Footprints of high and noble deeds, 
And, alas! of many a crime. 


Footprints of kings and warriors, 
The conquerors of the earth; 

Footprints of busy little feet, 
Gathering around the hearth. 


Footprints of stern, high daring, 
And of deeds as soft and mild ;— 
But the sweetest footprints I have seen 
Were those of a little child. 


The little steps went in 
A dungeon walled around ; 

They went with gathered flowers, to cheer 
A prisoner chained and bound. 


The little voice was heard 
In whispers soft and low; 

And the little hand was gently laid 
On a dark and troubled brow. 


And trembling words lisped forth 
The Saviour’s precious name, 
Till o’er that captive’s sullen mood 

Repentant feeling came. 


And the little steps went out, 
But the footprints long remained; 
Remained, too, in the softened heart 
Of the prisoner bound and chained. 


Footprints they are in time, 
But not in time alone; 
Eternity, in living light, 
Those blessed steps will own. 
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KATIE’S MISTAKE: 


A STORY OF LIFE’S CHANGES. 


By the Author of ‘‘ WINIFRED’s HoME,” 
‘CERNEST WILTON,” &c. 


CHAPTER XUL—Wuar CAN BE THE MATTER? 


‘‘How dull mamma seems to-day !” said Katie 
to Edith one afternoon. 

“Dull, Katie ?” 

‘Yes ; she scarcely speaks at all unless I say 
something to her, and then she only just answers 
me. Have not you noticed it?” 

‘*T thought at breakfast-time that she was 
rather sad ; but perhaps she is not well.” 

‘‘Oh yes, she is, for I asked her once whether 
she had the headache or the neuralgia, and she 
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said, ‘No, dear, not atall, thank you;’ and papasaid, 
‘There, run away, Katie, don’t tease your mamma.” 

‘‘Then something may have happened which 
troubles her,” suggested Edith. 

‘“‘That is what I think.” said Katie, ‘‘ and 
papa looks very grave too. He did not even smile 
when I told him about that funny little fable 
which | read in my French book. 1 wonder what 
is the matter ?” 

‘*So do I,” said Edith. 
very bad.” 

‘*] shall ask mamma when she comes down- 
stairs, and then we shall hear.” 

‘*T would not ask her yet, Katie.” 

‘* Why not ?” 

‘* Because she might not like it. She may not 
wish us to suppose that she is any different from 
what she always is.” 


‘*T hope it is nothing 
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‘* But anybody can see that she is. And I want 
to know the reason.” 

‘* Will not your mamma tell you if she intends 
you to know ?” 

‘*Oh, I can’t wait for that,” said Katie. ‘‘] 
am not a model of patience, like you, Edith.” 

This was a very unnecessary observation to 
make to Edith, or to any one else, for nobody 
who had the slightest acquaintance with Katie 
could by any possibility imagine that she was at 
all gifted with that virtue. 

She proved the truth of her words the minute 
after she had spoken them, for Mrs. Foster just 
then entered the room, and Katie, throwing 
down the piece of worsted work which she was 
ostensibly doing, ran up to her mamma, and said 
abruptly, ‘‘ Mamma dear, what are you fretting 
ada Something troubles you; 1 am sufe it 

oes.” 

‘Yes, Katie,’ answered her mother, 
am rather troubled at present.” 

‘* What with, mamma?” 

**T cannot tell you, dear, and if I could you 
would not understand it.” 

‘*Could not I help you in any way, mamma ?” 

‘* No, darling, not in the least, unless it is by 
being as quiet as you can. I have a good deal to 
think about just now.” ee 

And Mrs. Foster went and sat in the easy chair 
in the back drawing-room, and leaned her head 
uvon her hand as if she were thoroughly weary. 

So she was—not with bodily fatigue, but with 
anxiety of mind. 

She could not have given Katie a much harder 
task than that of being quiet. 

For a few minutes Katie, who had been a little 
sobered by her mamma’s gravity, and who really 
. wished to be a comfort to her, was as still asa 
mouse, and if you had been there, you might have 
heard a pin drop. 

But this was too good to last. Katie grew tired 
of her forced composure, and she fidgeted on her 
seat, and tried to spin her thimble on the soft 
table-cover; and then she ventured on an obser- 
vation or two, in a low tone, to Edith. Her 
tongue, once loosened from its imprisonment, 
soon ran on as glibly as usual, and she chattered 
away, though not in a high key, as busily as if 
Mrs. Foster, instead of being partially screened 
by the folding-door, were a hundred miles from 
the spot. Once or twice she even burst into such 
aloud, merry laugh, that Edith was obliged to 
remind her of her mamma's request. 

‘¢Oh dear, I had forgotten mamma was there,” 
said Katie, checking herself, ‘‘but I don’t think 
she minds a little noise ; and, indeed, she is pro- 
bably asleep.”’ 

With this comfortable assurance Katie went 
en with her lively remarks; and she and Edith 
“were presently engaged in building some mag- 
nificent castles in the air; picturing to each other 
in glowing colours what sort of life they would 
lend, and what enjoyments they would have, 
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supposing that almost unlimited means were at 
their disposal. 

They were so-earnest in their calculations and 
discussions, that Mrs. Foster was close beside 
them before they had heard her move from her 
chair. She was not intending to stop, or to speak, 
but Katie, too full of her project to remember 
aught else, caught hold of Mrs. Foster’s dress, 
and said, ‘‘Oh, mamma, stay a minute !” 

Then the lively girl rattled on :—‘‘I want to 
tell you what Edith and I are going to do when 
we are very rich ; so rich, you know, that we are 
to have loads of money, more than we can pos- 
sibly want. We mean to have the most beauti- 
ful house that you can imagine, and so many 
servants that there will be a different one each 
hour of the day to wait upon us; and the most 
difficult lesson we shall ever set ourselves—of 
course nobody else will set us any—will be to 
read new story-books! I shall never touch a 
needle on any consideration ; Edith may if she 
likes, but——” 

‘‘Hush, Katie!’ whispered Edith, ‘‘ you are 
tiring your mamma.” 

Katie paused, and saw that there was an ex- 
pression of distress on her mamma’s face, 

‘* Have I vexed you, mamma?” she asked, with 
some concern; ‘‘it was only nonsense, just to 
amuse ourselves.” 

‘* No, dear, I was not finding fanlt,” said Mrs. 
Foster, stooping to kiss Katie, and trying to 
smile ; but instead of the smile, her lips quivered, 
a sudden rush of tears came to her eyes, and, 
unable to control her feclings, she hastily quitted 
the room. 

Katie looked inquiringly at Edith. ‘‘ What 
can be the matter, Kdith?” But Edith could only 
echo the question. , ae 


CHAPTER XIYVY.—KATIE LEARNS THE SAD NEWS. 


Two or three strange, uncomfortable days passed 
away. Kate’s papa was seldom at home, and 
her mamma was either out on business, or she 
was shut up in her own room, looking over papers 
and other things; and the two children were left 
very much to themselves, 

At first Katie liked the unusual liberty, but she 
presently began to miss her mamma's society, and 
to wish that she would not feel disturbed by 
having her sometimes with her. There seemed a 
gloom all over the house. Even the servants 
wore @ serious face, and went about more softly 
than usual ; and it scarcely seemed proper, though 
Katie and Edith did not know why, to speak 
very loudly, or to be at all noisy. 

At length Katie learnt what the trouble was 
which made her mamma so grave. It was a great 
trouble, and it made Katie grave too, when she 
heard it. What was it, do you think ? 

Her papa had become a poor man! Partly 
through the failure of a large bank, but chiefly 
through some rash and ill-advised speculations, 
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which turned out badly, he had lost all his 
property, and would-have, as it were, to begin 
ife afresh. 

Mrs. Foster told the sorrowful news to her 
little girl as tenderly and as cheerfully as she 


could, but Katie was very much dismayed by the. 


intelligence, although she scarcely yet realized the 
ie extent of the misfortune which had befallen 
them. 

‘‘ Mamma, what shall we do ?”’ she said ; ‘‘ how 
shall we get what we want?” 

‘*IT do not know, dear,” replied Mrs. Foster ; 
‘‘we must try and not want a great deal.” 

‘Only some things we must have, mamma ; 
and if papa’s money is all gone?” =» 

‘‘Then we shall be provided for in some other 
way, Katie,” said Mrs. Foster, in a hopeful 
tone. 

‘* Are you sure of that, mamma ?” 

‘*T am sure we shall have what is good for us, 
darling.” 

‘* Is ¢his good for us, mamma, this losing every- 
thing ?”’ said Katie, doubtfully. 

Was it easy to answer ‘‘ Yes” to this question ? 
Not in one sense, perhaps, and yet Mrs. Foster 
said it, with scarcely a momentary hesitation. 

‘*It does not seem so to us now, Katie, but 
this trouble must be for our good, or else God 
would not have allowed it to happen to us.” 

*¢T cannot understand it, mamma.” 

‘* No, dear, neither can I: but we have mot got 
to understand it; all that God asks us to do now 
is to trust Him.” | 

‘* How are we to trust Him, mamma ?”’ 

‘‘Just as a little child trusts its father and 
mother, even when it cannot see the reason for all 
that they do; just as you trust me sometimes, 
Katie.” 

‘‘ But, mamma, that is so different !” 

“‘Yes, dear, but the principle is the same. 
You love me, you believe that I am wiser than 
you, and therefore you have confidence in me.” 

‘*Yes, mamma,” said Katie. 

‘‘Well, dear, that is how I feel towards my 
heavenly Father.” 

; : aaaree Z don’t feel so,” said Katie; ‘‘I wish 
1 1” 

‘Open your heart to God’s love, dear child, 
and you soon will feel so.” 

‘“¢T don’t know how to, mamma.” 

‘* Believe that God loves you, Katie, loves you 
infinitely more than I do; for He has given his 
own Son for you; and you will not be able to 
help loving Him in return.” 

ate leant her head on her mother’s shoulder, 
and Mrs. Foster's hand played softly among her 
glossy curls as she breathed a silent prayer on 
her behalf. 

It was a softening moment, and Katie brushed 
away a tear; then she looked up with a half- 
smile at her mother, and said, ‘‘Mamma, we 
at be so very poor while we have got each 
other !” 


‘* That is right, dear,” said Mrs. Foster, with 
an answering smile; ‘‘let us think of the many 
comforts we have left, and then we shall find how 
much cause we have for thankfulness.” 

Katie did not move from her posture, and her 
mother’s quiet caresses said that she was pleased 
to have her little girl beside her. 

‘‘Mamma,” said Katie presently, ‘‘shall we 
leave this house ? shall we go away from here ?” 

“‘Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Foster. 

She could have said it with a sigh, for the pros- 
pect of leaving her nice home, with all its valued 
accompaniments, was a dreary prospect to her ; 
but she would not let Katie see how much it 
tried her, lest the child should be depressed. 

‘* And where shall we live then, mamma ?” 

‘*It is not decided yet, dear ; Dut [am thinking 
of sending you to Mrs. Bruce’s for the present, 
Katie.” 

‘*To Mrs. Bruce ! oh no, mamma.” 

**T thought you liked Mrs. Bruce, Katie ?” 

‘*So Ido, mamma, but I don’t Want to go to see 
her just now.” 

‘* Why not, dear ?” 

‘* Because I would rather stay with you.” 

‘* But papa and I think that it will be better 
for you to be away for a few days, and I am sure 
you will do as we wish.” 

Katie made no reply to this. 

‘Ig dith going too, mamma ?” 

‘*No, dear, Edith is going home,” 

‘*Going home! won't she come back again, 
mamma ?” 

‘*Some day I hope she will, but we must be a 
little more settled first. We shall have to find a 
new home, Katie.” 

‘¢T wonder where it will be ! 
move all this furniture ?” 

‘*No, dear; it will not be wanted in a smaller 
house: and we shall have to be content with a 
very little house now.” 

Mrs. Foster did not tell Katie that their fur- 
niture no longer belonged to them, but to their 
creditors. . 

‘* Like Mrs. Bruce’s house! Oh, mamma, what 
things may I take with me if I go?” 

‘¢ All your things, dear, and then there will be 
no more trouble about them.” 

‘*My books, and workbox, and everything, do 
you mean ?” 

‘* Yes, Katie, everything that you call your 
own. Suppose you gather them together while 
I am writing a few letters, and then we will see 
about packing them up.” 

‘¢ And I shall help to pack them up, mamma. 
It is so nice to cram the boxes quite full, as we do 
when we go to the sea-side. How many boxes 
shall I want ?” 

‘“‘T cannot tell till we begin, Katie; perhaps 
two, perhaps three.”’ 

Katie went to work in good spirits, for the charm 
of arranging and packing her small possessions 
not only overcame her reluctance to visit Mrs. 


Mamma, will you 
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Bruce, but made her half forgetful of the un- 
pleasant tidings which she had so lately heard. 
Grown-up people cannot throw off trouble in this 
way, and Kate’s mamma almost envied the ease 
with which her little girl dismissed for a while 
the recollection of her loss. 

And as she listened to the sound of her feet 
pattering lightly overhead, and caught, every now 
und then, the merry accents of her voice as she 
called to Edith, who was similarly employed in 
the adjoining room, she was very thankful that 
Katie’s disposition was naturally cheerful and 
elastic ; because she was thus better fitted for the 
privations that she would have to bear. 

Happily for Mrs. Foster, the future was hidden 
from her, as it is hidden from each of us; she 
could not foresee at that moment how much more 
sorrowful than she had anticipated was the lot 
awaiting her little girl. If she could have turned 
over the next page or two in Katie’s history, her 
heart would indeed have sunk within her, 


CHAPTER XV.—KATIE FINDS A NEw Homes. 


By the time the important business of attending 
to Katie’s luggage was completed, and each article 
stowed away to her satisfaction, she was quite 
reconciled to the idea of going to Mrs. Bruce. 
It was a good thing for all parties that Katie 
entertained such a warm friendship for the old 
lady ; for if she had not liked her as well as she 
did, it would have been a difficult task to persuade 
her to leave her mamma. 

Another reason which increased her willing- 
ness for the visit was the thought of losing Edith. 
Edith was to travel into Worcestershire on the 
same day that Katie took her shorter journey to 
Pegnor; and Katie wisely considered that she 
should miss her little companion less in a fresh 
place, and amidst fresh scenes, than if she re- 
inained at home. 

‘*Tt would be so very dull here without you, 
Edith,”’ she said; ‘‘there would be so much to 
remind me of you, that I should keep thinking 
about you, and wishing for you, until I got per- 
fectly miserable. Not that I shall forget you at 
Mrs. Bruce’s, Edith.” 

“Oh no, I am sure you won’t, Katie.” 

‘No indeed, and you must not forget me. 
Only, as I must do without you until we get 
settle again, I would rather be at Mrs. Bruce’s, 
because I can be more patient about it there. 
There will be more to amuse me, and J sha’n’t have 
so much time to fret.” 

‘And I shall be glad to see mamma and my 
sisters again,” said Edith, ‘‘ although I am very, 
very sorry to go away from you, Katie. But we 
can write to each other, you know.” 

‘‘So we can,” said Katie, with a brightened 
face ; ‘Show nice that will be !, I shall send you 
such long letters, Edith.” 

‘¢ And I shall answer them, and tell you what 
I am doing at home, and what has happened since 


I left; and whether mamma, thinks I have im- 
proved in my French and music.” 

The parting between the two little girls was 
not, therefore, so sad and tearful as it would have 
been at an earlier period ; and as Katie went with 
her mamma to Pegnor, she was meditating all the 
way how she should commence her first letter to 
Edith, and what she should put in it. 

Mrs. Foster and her little girl were kindly wel- 
comed by Mrs. Bruce. 

Katie surveyed the neat little cottage with 
fresh interest, and she thought as they went into 
the different rooms, that it would be almost im- 
possible for her papa and mamma, and all that 
they had, fo be squeezed into such a tiny dwelling. 
But she refrained from saying so, lest Mrs. Bruce 
should feel hurt by the disparagement of her 
house ; and it would be time enough, Katie 
reflected, to give her epinion on this matter when 
they had to make choice of a residence. 

Mrs. Foster and Mrs. Bruce had a long and 
grave conversation tozether, while Katie was busy 
up-stairs in the little room which was to be hers 
while she stayed. It was a back room, and had 
a window which faced the garden; and beyond 
the garden were some fields, in which three cows 
were feeding, and a green lane, where a brown 
donkey, with a white spot on its forehead, was 
foraging in search of its evening meal. 

Inside the room was a low bedstead, with white 
dimity curtains, two chairs, a three-cornered 
washstand, a green painted chest of drawers, a 
small table, and a very small dressing-glass, 

Compared with Katie’s late apartment this was 
very plain, and even poor; and Katie regarded it 
with a curious sort of feeling, as if she had had 
a sudden fall from somewhere, and hardly knew 
as yet where she was. She supposed she should 
get used to it by-and-bye ; but at present it was 
very odd to find herself the occupant of so humble 
an abode. 

But Katie was fond of novelty, and she soon 
began to amuse herself by sorting the various 
things, and deciding where this should go, and 
where that should be placed; and she had not 
more than half finished when her mother was 
obliged to return home, 

Mrs. Foster’s eyes were red, as if she had been 
crying while she talked to Mrs. Bruce ; but she 
smiled as she bade Katie good-bye, and spoke 
quite cheerfully of coming to see her soon. She 
was anxious to clear all the clouds from Katie’s 
brow, and to leave her as happy as she could, and 
therefore she kept down her own grief. 

How unselfish a good mother is ! 

After Mrs, Foster went away Katie continued 
pune her drawers to rights; and then she 

rought her workbox and some of her treasures 
into the parlour, that Mrs. Bruce might examine 
and admire them. This took up the rest of the 
evening, for Katie had something to say about 
each article ; and Mrs. Bruce, in her turn, told 
several little anecdotes about herself’ or her 
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friends, which were suggested by Katie’s re- 
marks. 

When it was nearly nine o’clock Mrs. Bruce 
fetched from her little store-closet a plate full of 
fine strawberries, a cup of cream, and some bread 
and butter, and set them before Katie for her 
supper. Fresh-gathered strawberries they were, 
out of Mrs. Bruce’s garden, and the cream was 
delicious. It was a repast suited to a country 
cottage, and Katie enjoyed it. 

Or rather, she would have done so, if the 
aida, oe of her mamma had not suddenly rushed 
into her mind. Hastily laying down her spoon, 
she pushed the plate from her, and burst into 
tears. 

She sobbed violently, and Mrs. Bruce in vain 
endeavoured to console her. 

‘*What distresses you, my dear?” she said, very 
gently ; ‘‘ what is it you want ?” 

‘Mamma, I want mamma !” cried Katie. 

‘* Why do you want her, love? cannot I supply 
her place ? tell me what I can do for you.” 

‘**IT can’t go to bed,” sobbed Katie, ‘‘if she is 
not here to kiss me, and to say Good night to me.” 

The old lady sat down by Katie, and clasping 
her arm round her, talked to her almost as 


kindly and soothingly as her own mother could | g 


have done. 

And as soon as Katie was a little quieted she 
explained to her the necessity for her being away 
from her old home just then ; and pointed out to 
her how, by braving her own little difficulties, 
and being cheerful during her absence from her 
parents, she could be a real help and comfort to 
them in their trouble. 

Katie’s attention was thus drawn from herself, 
and fixed on her father and mother, and her trials 
seemed to grow less as she thought of theirs. 
She dried her tears, and went to bed with the 
resolve that she would not add to their grief by 
letting them hear that she was either discontented 
orunhappy. She would show them how strong 
and courageous she could be, and prove that she 
did not really mind living in a small house, and 
having only one servant. 

“* Papa will see that I can be a heroine as well 
as Mrs. Bruce,” was Katie’s last thought before 
she fell asleep. 


ORIGIN OF THE CRESCENT 
STANDARD. 


THE crescent was the ancient symbol of Byzan- 
tium, now Constantinople. 
Alexander the Great, in besieging that city, set 
his workmen to undermine the walls by nike SO 
that his troops might take it by surprise; but the 
moon suddenly appearing discovered the designs 
to the besieged, who succeeded in frustrating it. 
Grateful for their deliverance, the Byzantines 


Philip, the father of 


JEM, THE DONKEY-BOY OF 
BLACKHEATH. 


In Seven CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 


‘‘Jem,” said Dr. Willan, one morning when he 
was calling to see old Mike, ‘‘I hear you have 
a donkey to sell—brother to the one you lost. 
Just bring him round for me to look at. Iam 
thinking of buying one for my little boy, and 
perhaps yours will suit me.” 

Jem ran to the shed, and soon appeared with 
Dobbin. 

- ‘*How much does your grandfather ask for 
im o” 

‘‘Grandfather expects te get two pounds for 
him at Christmas,” said Jem. 

‘“*Then if he expects to get two pounds at 
Christmas, I see no reason why he should not 
get as much now, or more too, if he can. Here 
are two pounds ten shillings, and if your grand- 
father approves of the bargain you can bring the 
donkey to my house this evening.” 

Jem flew up-stairs to tell his grandfather the 
ood news. 

But old Mike was not so pleased as Jem had 
expected. He seemed weary. 

‘* Put the money by, Jem,” he said, ‘It will 
be useful to you some day.” 

He lay for a few minutes without speaking and 
then he said, ‘‘Jem, do you think you could 
find out the name of that good clergyman ?” 

‘* I’m afraid not,” said Jem, musingly. 

‘Ah! I’m afraid not either,” rejoined old 
Mike; ‘‘never mind, it is only a strange whim 
that came into my head, Jem.”’ 

People say that ills never come alone. Now 
I am inclined to think that good things very often 
do not come alone either; and Jem thought so 
too, to-day. 

Well, it was curious, certainly ! 

He went on the heath, as usual; not many 
little boys cr girls came for a ride that afternoon, 
for the weather was cold. So Jem stood for the 
greater part of the time doing nothing except 
looking at the passers by. 

As he was gazing idly across the heath, he sud- 
denly espied a little donkey grazing quietly at 
some distance. From the little creature's appear- 
ance, Jem thought it looked like Jenny ; so off 
he set to examine it more closely. 

As he approached it, it grew more and more like 
Jenny, and at last Jem felt quite sure it was 
Jenny. 

Then he ran so fast and looked so hard at the 
donkey, that he forgot to look where he was 
going, and consequently did not see a tall, grave 
gentleman, who was walking across his very path. 
Jem did not even see his arm when he put it out 


erected a statue to Diana—the moon,—and took'to prevent him knocking him down; but ran 


the crescent for their symbol. 


straight against it. 
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This unlooked-for impediment brought Jem to a | Mike, faintly. He hardly understood the good 


standstill so suddenly that he fell down. 

‘*Get up, my little man,”’ said the kindly voice 
of the tall, grave gentleman. 
going in such a hurry ?” 

‘*] was going to bring Jenny back to the stand,” 
said Jem. ‘‘There she is. We have lost her for 
more than a fortnight. I beg your pardon, sir, 
for having knocked up against you,” added Jem, 
touching his cap and looking up at the gentle- 
man. 

When Jem looked at that kind, grave face, he 
thought he had seen it before—he could not re- 
2ollect when or where—and he thougkt he recog- 
nized the voice too. 

‘*Who is Jenny ?” asked the gentleman. 

‘¢QOh, sir,’ said Jem, never heeding the ques- 
tion, ‘* you are the good clergyman who preached 
to grandfather and me the Sunday before last. You 
preached the beautiful sermon about belicving on 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Oh, sir, will you come 
and see poor grandfather! He is very ill in bed, 
and longs to see you, sir.” 

‘Where does your grandfather live? I will 
come and sce him now if you like,” replied the 
clergyman, for it was he. 

‘*He lives at the Pits,” said Jem. 


‘‘Tf you are ready to go home now, I will go: 


with you, and you can show me the way,” 
observed the clergyman. | 

Jem said he was ready to go home, but that he 
must not go without the donkeys. Then he went 
up to Jenny, who seemed to recognize him directly, 
for she came to him of her own accord. Jem was 
very, very much pleased to have found her, but 
he was so much more pleased to have found the 
good clergyman, that he scarcely thought of her. 

The clergyman followed Jem and Jenny, and 
then waited till Jem had unloosed the bridles of 
the other donkeys from the posts and railings. 

Jem jumped on adonkey, as usual, but to-day he 
made it, as well as the others, walk gently down 
the hill, for the clergyman was following on the 
ene and Jem would not have lost sight of 
him on any account. 

When they reached Mike’s cottage, Jem showed 
the clergyman into their kitchen, whilst he at- 
tended to the donkeys, and went up-stairs to pre- 
pare his grandfather.for his visitor. 

“Grandfather,” said Jem, ‘‘ you said last even- 
ing you would like to see that good clergyman 
again.” 

‘¢Yes, yes, my boy, but it was only a fancy. 
One may fancy one would like a great many things 
one ean’t get. I shall never see that good clergy- 
man again. He will not come here to see me, 
and I shall never be able to go to church again to 
see him.”’ 

‘¢But, grandfather, I met him this afternoon, 
and he said he would come and see you. He is 
ee now—waiting to come up. Shall I fetch 

nim ?” 

‘*What—what did you say, Jem ?”’ asked old 


news. 
‘*Shall I bring the clergyman up-stairs, grand- 


‘* Where were you | father?” 


‘* Yes, if you like.” 

Old Mike did not understand it yet. 

In a few minutes the clergyman was standing 
beside old Mike’s bed, speaking words of comfort 
—telling him of that Saviour, our Lord, Friend, 
Preserver. 

Some hours afterwards Jem went to say Good 
night to his grandfather. 

‘‘Jem,’’ said Mike, ‘‘as Jenny is found, that 
money must be returned to Dr. Willan, and we 
must have the donkey back again. He only 
bought it because Jenny was lost. Tell him so 
when he comes to-morrow.” 

Jem did tell Dr. Willan ; but Dr. Willan refused 
to go from his bargain. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THREE weeks had passed away since that Satur- 
day when Charlie first gave half his allowance to 
em. 

He had hitherto carried it each Saturday after- 
noon to Jem at his donkey-stand. 

Saturday morning had come round again. 

Charlie had placed his lesson-books ready for 
Mary when she should come into the schoolroom. 
His slate was cleaned, and his pencil ground toa 
fine point. Charlie did sums on Saturdays—a 
part of his education he did not at all relish. 

When Mary came she first heard him say the 
lessons he had prepared the day before, and then 
set him a sum. 

Charlie had not done more than three figures 
before the schoolroom door was thrown open, and 
in rushed his two cousins, Fred and Anna. They 
were breathless with excitement and haste. 

“Charlie !” shouted Fred. 

‘* Mary !” screamed Anna. 

‘*Stop, stop,” interrupted Mary. 
time, please.” 

In spite of Mary’s request both children began 
to speak together again, till at last Anna gave 
up to Fred, and let him tell the story. 

«‘A man with a Punch and Judy show=anch a 
grand one—has just come to our door,” he said. 
‘‘And mamma says we may have him into the 
garden to perform if we like to pay for ourselves, 
She says she has given us so many treats this 
week that she can stand no more. The man asks 
a shilling, so we thought we could easily collect 
that by proposing to you to join us, Charlie. 
Mary will spare you, I am sure.—Won't you, 
Mary ?” 

Mary smiled, but did not reply. Nor did they 
wait for her to speak. 

‘* You see, Charlie, we shall each have to give 
fourpence,” said Anna. 

‘Just what you get,’ resumed Fred, ‘‘for your 
week’s pocket-money. Oh, do join in the fun!” 


“One at a 
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A look of joy came over Charlie’s face. He 
clapped his hands, and begged Mary to let him go. 

‘Yes, dear,” said Mary, ‘‘ you may go if you 
can pay your subscription ; but I think it will 
hardly do to go if you cannot, for if aunt has 
said she does not wish to pay for Fred and Anna, 
I think it would not be fair to ask mamma to pay 
for you.” 

‘Oh ! but, Mary, you know I shall have four- 
pence to-day.” 

For the moment Charlie had quite forgotten 
Jem and his good resolutions. 

‘*Charlie,” replied Mary, gravely, ‘‘ have you 
forgotten ?”’ 

Then Charlie remembered his little friend. 

‘‘Fred,” he said, firmly, though in a much sad- 
der tone, ‘‘I cannot join you in seeing Punch and 
Judy. J have not fourpence to spend.” 

‘Not fourpence to spend!’ exclaimed Fred. 


‘““Why, have you already spent this week’s allow- | 


ance ?” 

‘‘T’ve as good as spent half,”’ returned Charlie, 
‘and I have no more money by me. So, you 
see, I cannot subscribe fourpence.”’ 

Fred and Anna went home, wondering how 
Charlie could have spent the twopence. 

When they were gone, Mary took Charlie on her 
knee, and kissed his cheek. 

And that kiss told Charlie that she knew he 
had denied himself a pleasure for the sake of 
giving pleasure to another, and it made up for a 
great deal of that which Charlie had missed. 

‘‘We will not do any more sums this morning,”’ 
said Mary. ‘‘Go and put on your hat, and we 
will go for a walk on the heath.” 

How Charlie enjoyed that walk ! 

They returned home just in time for lunch, and 
found Dr. Willan at home. When Charlie took 


When they had returned from the village, and 
driven down Blackheath Hill to old Mike’s, Dr. 
Willan got out of the carriage, and told Charlie 
he would send Jem down to speak to hiin whilst 
he saw his grandfather. 

And now we must revert to our friend the don- 
key-boy. Jem had not gone on the heath that day. 

As he was going out of the garden gate, on his 
way thither, Mrs. Brown called him back, and 
said she thought old Mike might like him to read 
to him, and that he had better stay at home. 
Jem returned, and went up-stairs to sit with his 
grandfather. 

Old Mike was very, very weak. It was with 
difficulty he could even speak. He had asked 
Jem to read the 16th of Acts, and Jem had done 
so. Then old Mike lay quite still for some hours. 

When he spoke again it was late in the after- 
noon. 

‘* Jem, my boy,” he said, taking Jem’s hand in 
his, ‘do not forget, when I am gone, that you 
have a Friend—the best of friends. You know 
whom I mean.” 

Old Mike was interrupted by a knock at the 
bedroom. It was the good clergyman, who often 
came to see Mike now. 

‘*Sir,’”’ said Mike, when he had entered the 
room, ‘‘I thought I should not have seen you 
again here on earth. I am glad you are come. 
I wanted to thank you for all you have taught me. 
I should like to have thanked Dr. Willan too; 
butnever mind. God will bless him, and all those 
who do his service.” 

Just then a carriage drove up to the cottage. 
It was Dr. Willan’s. 

‘*Well, Mrs. Brown,” said the doctor, coming 
in, ‘* how is your invalid?” 

Mrs. Brown led Dr. Willan into her cheerful 


his seat at table his papa asked him whether he | kitchen. 


would like a drive in the carriage with him. Dr. 
Willan knew what the answer would be. It was 


one of the greatest treats Charlie could have, to | nervous, 


go in the carriage with his papa. 
‘“You must not mind waiting outside one or 


two houses, Charlie,” said Dr. Willan ; §‘for I have | find old Mike better. 


not see ail my patients to-day. Among others, 
Iam going to call on poor old Mike.” 

“Then,” thoneht Charlie, ‘‘I can take the 
twopence to Jem.” 

Wher Dr. Willan came home he did not intend 
taking Charlie with him. 
begzed liim to do so. 

‘That afternoon was unusually bright. The sun 
shone through the silvery clouds, and threw his 
beams on the grassy heath, and made the earth 
warm and cheery. Charlie looked out of the car- 
riage windows as they drove through Blackheath 
viliage, and thought there was nothing pleasanter 
in life than driving with a dear, good papa. 

Charlie little knew how dull and wretched that 
bright afternoon was to his friend Jem;—it was 
well he did not, for the knowledge must have 
spoiled his enjoyment. 


‘*Sir,” she replied, ‘I’m afraid he’s dying.” 
‘Oh no!” returned Dr. Willan, ‘‘ you aro 
I will go up-stairs and soon assure you 
that he is better.” 

Dr. Willan went up. MWe really expected to 
But he was mistaken. 

‘Doctor Willan,” said Mike, a flush over- 
spreading his pale face, ‘*I wanted to thank you 
before I die. God bless you. Yon'’ve done all 
rou could for me; but God has called me.” 

Old Mike fell back on the pillow, almost ex- 


It was Mary who had | hausted. 


Charlie, who was left in the carriage, wondered 
why Jem did not come down for his twopence. 

After wondering for some time, he thought he 
would get out of the carriage, and ge up to the 
cottage door to see why he did not come; so he 
called to the coachman to let him out. 

When Charlie opened the cottage door he found 
no one in Mrs. Brown’s kitchen. The house 
was quite still, except some sobs, which Charlie 
head proceeding from old Mike’s room. Charlie 
did not like to break the silence by calling Jem’s 
name. So he crept up-stairs. 
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Then he heard that it was Jem sobbing. He 
pushed open old Mike’s room door, and entered, 
very gently. His father and the good clergyman, 
and Mrs. Brown and Jem were standing round 
the bed. Old Mike was speaking in a low voice. 

‘*Sir,” he said, addressing the clergyman, ‘‘if 
you had not told me to believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, I should never have known how to love 
Him—how to trust Him. Oh, Jem; oh, Mrs. 
Brown, never rest till you know how to trust 
Him. You may be friendless when I’m gone, 
Jem, but you will still have Jesus.” 

As Mike finished speaking, Charlie sprang for- 
ward. 
‘‘Oh, Mike, do not think that Jem will be 


friendless. Papa will be his friend—I am his 
friend.” 
And Charlie -took the lit.le orphan’s hard, 


rough hand in his. 
Old Mike heard the words. A bright look came 
over his face, but he could not speak. 
He never spoke again; and in a few minutes 
little Jem had lost his grandfather for ever in this 


world. 


SCRAPS FOR SPARE MINUTES. 


IVY-COVERED TRELLIS. 


INsTEAD of ornamental coverings for our fire- 
places in summer, we might borrow a hint from 
our Parisian neighbours. In front of the empty 
hearth they frequently have a trellis, covered with 
growing ivy. A plant or two of ivy is enough to 
twine over it. Here are directions for making 
one. Take a common green painted box, like our 
mignonette boxes (of course this should be lined 
with zinc, or at least made without holes, the 
former plan being desirable for the drawing-room 
carpet), about eight inchesdeep, and say ten wide ; 
at the back and ends of this box attach a slight 
cane, or other trellis, which is to come about as 
high as an ordinary chimney-piece. The ivy is 
to be trained over the trellis and to cover it a 
good deal, but by no means thickly. In the box 
put a range of hyacinth glasses, concealed by 
moss, and fill them with what flowers you please. 
One, that looked very effective, contained alternate 
glasses of blue Michaelmas diasies and of scarlet 
ges with some pote of fern, or grass, between 
them. 


COLLECTION OF SEAWEED. 


In collecting seaweeds during a seaside excursion, 
it is not necessary that much pains be taken at 
first in their preparation, because they can be 
moistencd at a future period, and dried more 
carefuliy. None should be taken that are in a 
state of decay, or with their colours altered. 
They are in the first place to be well washed in 
fresh water, and then they are to be floated out 
in another vessel of clear water, and a card cr 


stiff paper must be passed under them, as they 
leave their native element for ever. Any little 
arrangement that is required of a particular stem 
is arranged with a camel's hair brush. As they 
dry they will adhere to the paper, and may be 
handled without fear of being displaced. Those 
specimens which have no natural mucus to make 
them adhere to the card may be attached with 
good gum, and subjected to a slight pressure. 


“GLEAMS OF SUNSHINE.” 


(Sent by an American lady to a friend in England.) 


Catcu the sunshine! Though it flickers 
Through a dark and dismal cloud, 
Though it falls so faint and feeble 
On a heart with sorrow ‘bowed; 
Catch it quickly! it is passing, 
Passing rapidly away! 
It has only come to tell you 
There is yet a brighter day. 


Catch the sunshine! Though life’s tempest 
May unfurl its chilling blast, 

Catch the little hopeful straggler! 
Storms will not for ever last. 

Don’t give up, and say, “ Forsaken!” 
Don’t begin’ to say, “I’m sad!” 

Look! there comes a gleam of sunshine— 
Catch it! oh, it seems so glad! 


Catch the sunshine! Don’t be grieving 
O’er that darksome billow there! 
Life’s a sea of stormy billows, 
We must meet them everywhere. 
Pass right through them! do not tarry; 
Overcome the heaving tide, 
There’s a sparkling gleam of sunshine 
Waiting on the other side. 


Catch the sunshine! Catch it gladly! 
Messenger in Hope’s employ, . 

Sent through clouds, through storms and billows, 
Bringing you a cup of joy. 

Don’t be sighing, don’t be weeping; 
Life, you know, is but a span; 

There’s no time to sigh nor sorrow ;— 
Catch the sunshine when you can. 


Sa 


ADVICE TO THE TALKATIVE. 


GIVE not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest it 
take thee prisoner. A word unspoken is, like 
the sword in the scabbard, thine ; if spoken, thy 
sword is in another’s hand. If thou desire to be 
held wise, be so wise as to hold thy tongue. 
QUABLES. 


To AuTHors.—We cannot undertake to return 
rejected MSS. Our friends must, therefore, preserve 
copies of any papers that they send to us. 

Letters to the Editor, and Books for Review: 
may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE: 
and left for him at the Publishers’, 24, Paternoster 
row, London, E.C. 
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ARTHUR'S VICTORY. 


CHAPTER XIV.—MISGIVINGS. 


ARTHUR walked home slowly and thoughtfully. 

To judge by his face, the visit had not caused 
him quite so much pleasure as he had anticipated. 
He was greatly delighted, certainly, at seeing his 
friend again ; but he was changed. It was scarcely 
the same Seymour from whom he had parted not 
a year ago. 
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e Arthur talked to them atout the kind Shepherd.” 


Arthur felt the difference, bat could not have 
defined it; it was not that Fred was not so 
affectionate towards him as formerly—he was 
equally so;—the change lay deeper. Some of 
his remarks, or more, perhaps, his manner than 
his words, had grated against Arthur’s sensitive 
feelings, his delicate sense of right and wrong ; 
and he felt, by intuition, as it were, that even 
this short contact with the world had not left 
Seymour unscathed. 

ot that Arthur could have put all this into 
words, but he felt it. 
G 
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However, the slight cloud soon disappeared, 


and he gave himself up to the pleasant part of 


the subject—the hope that he and Seymour might 
once more be together. 

It was with a little trepidation that Arthur, 
the next morning before going to the office, men- 
tioned Seymour to Mr. Graham. 

‘¢Who? what? a friend of yours, eh? what 
has he been doing with himself?” inquired Mr. 
Grahan, in his abrupt way. 

Arthur told him, and the reason he had left his 
last situation. 

‘‘Humph ! so that’s what he’s up to. I can’t 
tell anything about him until I have seen him. 
But I suppose we must have some one in poor 
Harding’s place. So off with you, and fetch 
hi 9 


m. 

Arthur needed no second bidding; and he and 
Seymour were at the office door by the time Mr. 
Graham reached it. 

‘‘So you are in want of a place to put your 
head in, eh, my lad?” he said, in his rough but 
kindly manner. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied Seymour, promptly. 

Mr. Graham asked him a few questions con- 
cerning his business capabilities, and then said, 
‘¢T shall write to Mr. Wilson and inquire about 
you, and if his report agree with yours, we will 
see what can be done.” 

Mr. Wilson’s answer was satisfactory, in so far 
that he spoke very well of him, and assigned the 
same cause for his leaving that Seymour had 
done. So it was settled that Seymour should 
come for three months on trial. 

“And then by that time,” Mr. Graham said, 
‘‘they should see whether Harding was likely to 
come back again. But mind you,” he added, 
with a good-humoured smile, ‘‘ you must not be 
staying out until twelve o’clock here. But I 
think you have learnt a lesson on that point ; 
and, besides, Stevens will see after you; you will 
lodge with him. 

It was a great joy to Arthur when this was 
settled. The routine of business did not seem 
quite so distasteful now that Seymour would be 
by to share it. Seymour, on his part, seemed 
satisfied with the arrangement, and set to work 
in good earnest. 

But a few days passed, and Arthur felt that 
Seymour's companionship was not what his 
imagination had pictured. Stevens had taken 
him under his especial patronage; and though 
Fred was as kind as ever towards Arthur, yet 
his spare time was more frequently spent with 
Stevens and Tom than with him. This Arthur 
felt more than he chose to show. He tried to 
make himself think it was only jealousy on his 

art: Fred had surely a right to be with those 
Ye liked. But then came the pang, that he 
should like being with them better than with 
him; for Arthur could not help fearing that 
Stevens was not a right sort of companion for 


One evening, some two or three weeks after 
Seymour's installation, he and Arthur were about 
leaving the office together, when Stevens laid a 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘*You are going with me and Tom to-night, 
you know, Seymour.” 

‘‘Oh yes, I had forgotten. 
too, Arthur?” 

‘*Go where #” inquired Arthur. 

‘*Oh, only for an innocent walk,” was Stevens’s 
reply; ‘*come with us, Vincent; it won’t hurt 
you.” 
Arthur hesitated. 

‘*T cannot to-night,” he said. 

‘*Why not?” I suppose you are afraid we 
should take you to some place where that scru- 
etd conscience of yours would not like to go. 

ut we won’t ;—on my honour, we will only go to 
Dilwood and back, and not stay there; so now, 
won’t you come?” 

‘‘'Yes, do, Arthur,” added Seymour. 

‘* You forget it is Thursday night, Fred.” 

Seymour coloured, but made no answer; indeed, 
Stevens scarcely gave him time to do so. 

‘‘What in the world does it matter what night 
it is?” 

“‘T have an engagement,” said Arthur; ‘‘in 
fact,” he continued, gathering courage as he pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘I am going to church. There is always 
service at St. Mary’s on a Thursday evening, and 
I am going there.” 

‘*To church! whew! if that’s it, there’s no 
hope for you. But, foolish as you are, Vincent, 
I never thought you silly enough for that;”’ and 
turning on his heel, he retreated into the office, 
where the two friends soon heard loud explosions 
of laughter. 

‘ “T wish you had not said that, Arthur,” said 
Seymour, as he took Vincent’s arm to accompany 
him a part of his way home. 

‘“Why not, Fred?’’ was Arthur’s quiet in- 
quiry. 

‘* Because it was no use: you might have 
declined without giving any reason. It only 
made them laugh at you.” 

‘‘] thought so too, at first, Fred; but some- 
thing whispered within me that it would not be 
right or true to hide my principles in that way ; so 
I spoke out.” 

‘‘ But you might have gone just this once. It 
is so different here from what it was at school. 
That sort of thing might do very well there, but 
it won’t here. It can’t be expected of one.” 

‘‘If by ‘that sort of thing’ you méan serving 
God and doing what is right, Fred, that is ex- 
pected of us wherever we are. It may be more 
difficult here; I know it is.” 

‘* Very difficult ; impossible, J say.” 

‘* But by His grace we shall succeed, if we are 
in earnest. I would not miss the help of this 
week-day service for a great deal. It is such a 
nice break from worldly thoughts, that I don’t 
know what I should do without it.” 


But won't you go 
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Seymour looked in surprise at his companion. 


Could this be the quiet, timid Arthur, speaking 


out so firmly and boldly? | 
He went on. 
with me, Fred, as you used to do at home. 


Stevens.” 


‘*But I have promised Stevens and Tom to go 
with them, you see; so I can’t be in two places 


at once. I am very sorry, Arthur, but I really 
had quite forgotten it was Thursday. I must bid 
you good night now, or I shall keep them wait- 
in ” 


Arthur urged him no more, and they parted. 


Instead of the walk to Dilwood, that Stevens 


had spoken of to Arthur, the evening was spent 
at the theatre; but not until many weeks after- 
wards did Arthur hear of it. 

Arthur did not go to St. Mary’s without a 
companion. Just before he started, a small hand 
was laid on his arm, and Fanny stood beside him 
in her walking-dress. 

‘“‘T am coming,” she said, quietly. 

It was not the first or the second time they had 
gone together. 

Surely the hour thus given, from week-day toil 
and cares, to God’s service, was not given in vain. 
Arthur returned strengthened and _ refreshed. 
Words of loving counsel from his pastor were 
fixed in his memory, to help him on his heaven- 
ward way. 

And he lay down to rest far more happy and 
contented than they who had passed the evening 
in worldly pleasure and amusement. 


CHAPTER XV.—SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


Ir was Sunday afternoon. Not such a Sunday as 
Arthur had been accustomed to spend with Mary 
at Greystone. 

Some part of Mr. Graham’s family attended 
church in the morning : not always Mr. Graham, 
for sometimes he could not rise early enough. 

usiness wearied him, he said, and this was a 
day of rest, and as such was to be enjoyed. 

. Graham rarely went, for her health was not 
strong, especially in the winter. But the parents 
Were satisfied by their children’s paying their out- 
ward observance to the sacred day. 

The dinner was lingered over longer than usual, 
for no one had to hasten away to school or office 
duties, as on other days. Arthur withdrew from 
the table before the rest, and retired to the 
Window with his book, where he was usually 
left to read in peace. 

But this afternoon such was not to be the case; 
for when Fanny had taken the little ones up- 
stairs, and Mrs. Graham had gone to lie down, 
Tom rose with the remark, — 

“Tam going for a walk ;—you will come with 
me, Arthur?” he added, with a sly twinkle of the 


‘7 do wish you would come 
You 
have been the last two weeks, come this; it will 
do you a great deal more good than going with 


eye ; for the subject had more than once been dis- 
cussed between the boys, though never in Mr. 
Graham's presence. 

‘** No, thank you,” replied Arthur, quietly, 
without looking up, but his colour rose. 

‘*Why ? you might just as well; it’s so dull 
going alone.” 

‘*T would rather not, you know, Tom.” 

‘*But I thought it was sometimes proper to 
give up your own wishes, eh, Arthur?” replied 
Tom, laughing; ‘‘at least, I often hear you preach- 
ing so to the youngsters; but I suppose you don’t 
practise what you preach.” 

Arthur hesitated a moment ; then, looking up, 
replied in a low voice, — 

‘*I would willingly give up my wishes to you, 
Tom, but this is not my own.” 

‘* Why, what in the world has any one else to 
do with it?” 

‘* What are you two boys arguing about?” said 
Mr. Graham, rousing from a reverie. 

‘‘Why, I want Arthur to go for a walk, and 
he won't; that’s all.” 

**You had better go, my boy; it will do you 
good: you don’t get so much fresh air as you 
ought to do, and this sharp wind will bring the 
colour into that pale face of yours.” 

There was colour enough in Arthur’s face then, 
if Mr. Graham had only seen it. 

**T would rather not go, thank you,” he re- 
peated, quietly but firmly. 

‘*Oh, well, if you had rather not, of course you 
can do as you like; but I thought you were more 
willing to please others, Arthur; and Tom wishes 
you to go.’ 

*“It is not that, Mr. Graham! Please don’t 
think that!” exclaimed Arthur, springing up 
and speaking eagerly; ‘‘I would do anything for 
Tom that was not wrong.” 

** Wrong !’’ exclaimed Mr. Graham, in an ac- 
cent of surprise and displeasure, turning suddenly 
round, 

**T always remember a text mamma taught me 
when I was a very little boy: ‘If thou turn away 
thy fuot from the sabbath, from doing thy plea- 
sure on My holy day’——~” 

‘* What foolish nonsense abcut a walk!” said 
Mr. Graham, angrily interrupting him. ‘‘ Tom, 
you can call and take Stevens and Seymour with 
you, they won't object to go. Stay,’’ he added, 
taking out his purse, ‘‘ you can go to the gardens ; 
the band plays there on a Sunday afternoon. 
There is what will admit you all three.’ 

Tom nodded his thanks, and Mr. Graham left 
the room. 

Arthur, too, went away, feeling that he had 
lowered himself in Mr. Graham’s estimation. He 
walked sadly up-stairs. The nursery door opened 
as he reached it, and little Maggie’s curly head 
was put out. 

‘‘Oh, Arthur, there you are! we thought you 
were never coming. Lucy and I are quite tired of 
waiting.” 
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‘*T am come now, Maggie,” said Arthur, as he 
entered the room. 

Its only occupants, besides Maggie and Lucy, 
were the nurse, with the baby asleep on her lap, 
and little Willie on the floor beside her, Fanny 
and her next brother and sister having gone down 
again. Arthur took his seat in the window with 
the two little girls, one on each. side of him. 
Little Willie crept up to him too, saying, baby 
fashion, ‘‘Moe read too.” Arthur took him up, 
and then the Sunday picture-book was brought 
out, and the three little heads bent over it, while 
Arthur talked to them about the kind Shepherd, 
nite loves the little lambs, and takes care of 
them. 

_ Perhaps the nurse listened, though she did not 

seem to do so; but she privately told Fanny one 
day, that it was as good as a sermon to hear 
Master Vincent talk to the children on a Sunday 
afternoon. 

It might be s quarter of an hour, or more, 
when the door was suddenly pushed open, and 
Tom’s face appeared, to be presently succeeded 
by Tom’s whole person. He stood a minute con- 
templating the scene before him, and then burst 
into a loud laugh. 

‘* Well! you are a donkey, Arthur! so this is 
what you are staying at home for, is it?” 

‘‘Oh, Tom!” exclaimed little Lucy, rushing 
towards him, *‘do come in and listen to what 
Arthur is telling us,” 

‘* Not I, indeed! what is he telling you?” 

The little face grew serious. 

‘¢ Arthur has been talking about Jesus Christ’s 
little lambs, and I want to be one of them. 
Tom,” she added, looking earnestly up at him, 
‘Sare you one?” 

‘‘Bother the child! what are you talking 
about?” and -he turned and went away as 
abruptly as he had entered. 

But the little voice sounded in his ear for 
many @ day. 

P Lucy came back to Arthur with a cloud on her 
ace. 

‘*Tom is naughty,” she said; ‘‘ he should not 
laugh.” 

‘* Perhaps if Maggie and Lucy try to show how 
loving and gentle Christ’s little lambs should be, 
then Tom won’t laugh any more, but will want to 
be one too. Will they try?” 

‘*' Yes, we will,” was the earnest response from 
Lie — little ones; and the afternoon’s talk 
close 


CHAPTER XVI.—INFLUENCE. 


‘*AND so you are getting on pretty well at 
Mr. Graham's, Arthur?” said Mary Foster to 
her brother, as he sat beside her one evening, 
having come home for a few days’ holiday at 
Christmas, 

“‘ Indeed, Mary, I don’t know; it is hard 
work,” | 


**And you don’t like it? I gathered that from 
your letters. But, Arthur, you know we cannot 
always choose just what we like. Our life-work 
is not always pleasant, but we must do it heartily 
nevertheless.”’ 

*“*T hope I do oh to do my duty to Mr. 
Graham; [ think I do. But it was not office- 
Ni exactly, that I meant, when I said it was 

a 9 


The boy paused for a moment; then, shading 
his face, he continued with evident effort, — 

“‘It is so difficult to do what is right, when 
every one is trying to persuade you to what is 
wrong.” 

‘‘Dear Arthur! yes. Impossible without help 
from above; but that help is given to all who 
seek itearnestly. And you have sought it, dear?” 
she asked, anxiously. 

‘“‘Yes; and I have stuck 
hitherto, but it is hard work. 

Mary looked at the young soldier of the cross, 
who was beginning to fight his first battles 
against ‘‘the world, the flesh, and the devil ;” 
and she breathed a silent prayer that the great 
Captain of salvation would be with and strengthen 


to my principles 


him. 

Then Arthur told her of the Sunday afternoon, 
and of Tom’s wish that he should accompany 
him in his walk; and he expressed his fear that 
Mr. Graham did not think so well of him since as 
he had done previously. 

‘* My darling brother, you are in the midst of 
Sa temptations, and have need to pray the 

salmist’s prayer, ‘In integrity and uprightness 
preserve me.’’ 

‘‘Ay; and I often wanted you, Mary.” 

**You have your friend, Seymour, now; that 
must be a great comfort to you.” 

‘**'Yes, he is, in a ay: ut Seymour is not 
the same as in our school days. I don’t mean to 
say he is not as fond of me, and all that; but he 
is different. However, I am very happy, gene- 
rally 5 so you must not be uneasy about me, 

a Diss 


ry 

‘*T often think of and pray for you, dear 
Arthur; and I trust you will be preserved from 
all evil. How is the clerk who left when Fred 
came? I think you said he was ill.’ 

‘*What, Harding? Oh, I think Mr. Graham 
said the other day that he is sinking fast: he will 
never be fit for work again.” 

‘‘ Have you seen him lately 

“<I seen him! No, Mary; I have not seen him 
since he left. I hardly know him at all; you 
know he was in the office only a short time after 
I went.” 

‘* Well, dear, but would it not be kind just to 
call sometimes to ask how he is?” 

‘*Oh, Mary! I don’t think I could! You know 
how I shrink from strangers.” 

‘*A little sympathy is pleasant, especially when 
a person is ill. But I won't press it, dear, if you 
think you cannot.” 
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**Well, I don’t think I can,” said Arthur, 
musingly. 

‘*I hope you will get on better after a while, 
Arthur; when they see you mean to do right, 
they will soon cease to laugh at you. Go on 
steadily in the narrow way; and perhaps your 
example may lead them to tread it too.’ 

‘I hope I shall never do what I know to be 
wrong; but as for leading others, I have not a bit 
of influence over any one.’’ 

‘*A consistent life has more influence than you 
think, Arthur.” | 

Ah, if Arthur could have looked just then 
into the home he had left, he would have seen 
that he had more influence than he thought! . 


VOLTAIRE’S DEATH-BED. 


Wuo was Voltaire? He was one of the men 
whom you may have heard called infidels. He 
did not believe any part of the Bible, and spent 
his life in declaring that there was no God, and 
in teaching others to think so too. What harvest 
did he reap from the seed he had sown? His 
infidel creed made him a miserable man. His 
death-bed was so dreadful that the nurse who 
attended him refused, many years after, to wait 
upon another sick gentleman, until she was as- 
sured that he was not an infidel. The anguish 
of Voltaire’s mind seemed to make him quite 
frantic; he could be heard through the wall, 
sometimes blaspheming the name of the great 
God whom he had denied, and then, in the 
misery of despair, begging that He would have 
mercy upon him. Once he fell from his bed in 
convulsive struggles, and lay in terrible agony on 
the floor, crying, ‘* Will not this God whom I 
have denied save me too? Cannot infinite mercy 
extend to me?” 

They called in his doctor, Mr. Tronchin, to see 
what he could do, but medicine could not soothe 
a guilty conscience. The doctor stood beside him 
for a few moments, aghast with horror, and then 
fled from the spot. Another of his friends, the 
Maréchal de Richelieu, came to see him, but 
quickly rushed out of the room, saying it was 
more than he could bear ! 

At another time he was found by his nurse 
with a book in his hand, trying, in a trombling 
Voice, to repeat some of the prayers out of it. 
Oh! if he really prayed from a believing 
heart, there would have been mercy even for him; 
but he did not repent of his sins, he did not turn 
to Christ, and there is no other way whereby we 
may be saved. 

He said to Mr. Tronchin, ‘Doctor, 
you half what I am worth if you will 
months’ life.” 

The doctor answered, ‘Sir, you cannot live six 
weeks,” a 

To which Voltaire replied, with a bitter groan, 


I will give 
give me six 


‘¢Then I shall go to hell, and you will go with 
me!” and soon after breathed his last. 

Oh, what a fearful end! He was a rich and 
famous man, kings and princes had courted his 
friendship; he rested upon a downy bed, and 
could buy the most dainty morsels with which to 
tempt his sickly appetite. But what were these 
things without peace in the heart ? 

Let us turn to a far different and brighter 
scene. At the door of a small farmer’s cottage 
sits a pale, sickly girl, of twelve years old. 
Early left an orphan, she was placed, when very 
young, in the farmer’s family to be a little ser- 
vant to them. But now she is slowly dying of 
consumption. 

Her kind minister has just called to see her. 
He takes his place on a low stool by her side, and 
after a few inquiries about her temporal wants, he 
says, ‘ Well, my poor Catharine, you seem very 
ill, but I hope you find comfort from your Bible, 
and the instructions you receive at the Sunday 
school ?” 

**Oh yes, sir,” she replies, ‘‘I feel that no- 
thing else could comfort me now. I delight in 
repeating my verses and hymns, I so love that 
hymn,— 

‘There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; 
And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains !’” 


‘*But in what sense, think you, Catharine, 
does the writer use the woud ‘ fountain’?” 

‘* Oh, sir,” she answers, ‘*gurely he uses it as. 
the prophet Zechariah does, when he says, ‘In 
that day there shall be a fountain opened to the: 
house of David and to the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem for sin and uncleanness.’ ” 

Still further, however, to get her idea, the 
minister asks, ‘‘ But where is the correctness of 
the figure? Why is it called a fountain ?” 

Catharine points to the opposite side of the 
road, ‘‘Sir,” she says, ‘‘do you see that well 
there, close by the ditch? I have lived here 
four years, and it has been part of my work 
every day to draw water from that well. I have 
gone morning and evening, and often in the day 
besides, and I have never found it emply; and 
many times, as I have been returning with my 
pitcher, it has reminded me of that text, ‘Of 
his fulness have we all received, and grace for 
grace.’’ 

Well may Catharine’s minister indeed hope 
that she has drawn water out of the wells o 
salvation. As he takes his leave of her he says, 
‘*T am going from home for some days. Perhaps 
I shall not return till you depart hence. Can I 
a you any comfort or advice? Are you afraid 
to die?”’ 

‘‘Sir,” replied little Catharine, calmly, ‘I think 
I am not afraid of death. I feel I can say, ‘O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory ?’ ” 
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That same night she called her master’s children 
to her bedside, and gave them her Bible and hymn- 
book, with a few of those words of that earnest 
advice which come with such power from the lips 
of the dying. Early the next day she peacefully 
fell asleep in Jesus. aa4 

Which was the happier death-bed, Voltaire’s or 
the poor little servant-maid’s ? 


THE HISTORY OF TIN. 


My name is Trx, and I dwell within 
The deep and darksome mine ; ; 

Of a greyish white is my hue, and bright 
As silver almost I shine. 


The ancients knew my worth, for they drew 
Me forth to their various marts ; ; 

And Egyptians made, with my friendly aid, 
Improvement in different arts. 


On the western coast, in Cornwall, most 
Of my race is found, yo know ; 

And traders there would oft repair, 
Three thousand years ago. 


So soft am I that I’m rather shy 
Of even a scratch or bruise :— 

To the thousandth part of an inch—don’t start— 
You may roll me out, if you choose. 


But a longer name I then shall claim, 
My title “Trnrorn” must be; 

And I've heard it said, if you take some lead, 
And combine some zinc with me, 


That the union thus of all of us 
Will Pewrssr at length produce. . 
Now ny history tends to show, dear friends, 


That we all may be of use. 
W. H. 


CHARLOTTE AND THE GIPSY. 


“Do you want your fortune told, my pretty 
maid?” said a gipsy woman to a young girl 
sae was passing along with a milk-pail on her 
head. 

Charlotte stopped directly and began to talk to 
the woman. She knew very well that the gipsy 
could not tell her any more about the future than 
she could tell herself; but she was pleased with 
the idea of having a fine story to tell the other 
servants when she got home; and then the 
woman had artfully flattered her by calling her 
pretlye 

‘“¢Cross my hand now with a bit of silver,”’ 
continued the gipsy, ‘‘and you shall know what 
I’ve got to tell you. It’s not a common lot that 
is in store for you, I can assure you; I knew that 
the moment I saw you.” 

Charlotte produced sixpence from her pocket 
—she had never parted with one so readily when 


there was a collection for the Missionary society 
—and gave it to the gipsy. In return for which 
she received a most marvellous account of what 
was to happen to herself before three years 
should have rolled away. She would have a 
great deal of money left her; she would have 
to pass through several dangers and narrow 
escapes, and some of her old friends might for- 
sake her; but all would come right in the end ; 
she would be one of the richest ladies in the 
country, and would marry a very handsome young 
man, who would prove to be a nobleman in dis- 


guise ! 
All this nonsense pleased Charlotte. She did 


:|not believe it; but it formed such a delightful 
‘{contrast to her present common, hard-working 


sort of life, that she liked to listen to it. She 


‘| fancied, too, that the gipsy must think that she 


was a genteel, smart-looking girl, or else she 
would have predicted a plainer fortune than that 
for her! Oh, Charlotte, Charlotte ! how could you 
be so silly ? 

With a slow step and self-satisfied air, Char- 
lotte went home with her milk-pail. She was 


_| musing over the gipsy’s words, and wishing that 


they were true. Oh, how nice it would be if she 
were a grand lady, instead of a poor servant- 
girl! And then she busied herself in planning 
what she would do, and what she would wear, 
and where she would go, supposing that she 
really had a great deal of money left her ; until 
she became quite discontented, and grumbled to 
poe at having that heavy milk-pail to carry so 
ar. 

Her mistress scolded her when she got in- 
doors, for having been gone so long. Charlotte 
was 80 lifted up in her own imagination at that 
moment, that she did not feel humble enough 
to bear being found fault with, and answered 
her mistress very pertly. One hasty word brought 
on another; and before Charlotte’s head rested 
that night on her pillow she had been told 
that she was to leave her situation in a month's 
time, 

So that this was all the good that the gipsy’s 
fine speech had done her ! 

Three years had passed over, and the same 
gipsy came again into the neighbourhood where 
Charlotte lived. Had the wonderful changes 
which one of their number foretold for the simple 
milkmaid yet taken place? No, but a far better 
change than that had gladdened the heart of 
Charlotte and her truest friends. Charlotte had 
found not earthly riches, but the ‘‘ Pearl of great 
price ;” and from being a giddy, thoughtless girl, 
she had become a meek, loving, warm-hearted 
disciple of Jesus. She did not long now for 
worldly treasures, which God in wisdom had not 
given her; but her one great desire was to ‘win 
Christ, and to be found in Him,” and to help to 
make Him known to others. 

It happened as she was walking out, that she 
met the gipsy woman who had once pretended to 
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tell her her fortune. Charlotte knew her again, 
for her features were strongly impressed on her 
memory, but she was sorry to see that she was 
much altered. She was very thin, and pale with 
a bright burning spot in her cheeks, and her 
breath was very short. It was evident that she 
was ina decline. Yet she was trying to follow 
her accustomed trade. She came up to Charlotte 
and asked in a fawning manner if she would not 
like to have her fortune told. 

In aquiet but serious way Charlotte pointed 
out to her the folly of such a question, and then 
said, ‘* But I really can tell yow what will happen 
in the future, because I have read it in God’s own 
Book, and there is every word of it true.” And 
she spoke about the coming judgment, and about 
the everlasting home of happiness or of misery 
which awaits each one of us. 

The gipsy woman listened with fixed attention, 
and clasping her slender fingers together, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, how I have longed to find some- 
body who could tell me about these things! for J 
do not know how to read, and I cannot go to 
church. I shall not live long, I know; I have 
never been well since I lost my poor little boy ; 
and I get weaker and weaker every day; but I 
dread dying more than anything, because I feel 
that I am not fit to die !” 

Charlotte was deeply affected by this touching 
confession ; and she sat down by the poor woman 
on the grass, and in her own simple language 
related to her the story of the cross, and of a 
Saviour’s love; and directed her to ‘‘ behold the 
me of God, who taketh away the sin ef the 
world.” 

It pleased God to bless these artless teachings 
to the poor gipsy. She believed, with all the sim- 
picity of a little child, the message which God 

sent her in his word, and her troubled 
conscience found rest. She died very soon after- 
wards, in ‘‘ perfect peace.” 
GC H. 


PUNCTUALITY. 


“TI witt take care to be punctual at five to- 
morrow morning,” said the engineer of New 
London Beidge, in acceptance of the Duke of 
Wellington’s request that he would meet him at 
that hour. 

“Say a quarter before five,” epee the duke, 
with a quiet smile. ‘‘I owe all I have achieved 
to being ready a quarter of an hour before it was 
deemed necessary to be so; and I learned that 
lesson when a boy.” 


LAVATER’S MAXIM. 


LavaTee used to say that every day should be dis- 
tinguished by at least one particular act of love. 


THE SWARMING OF BEES. 


SoMETIMES, in our variable climate, we have 
mornings in June such as Howir1rT describes :-— 


The morning burste—all heaven has shed 
Its light and music round thy bed: 

The birds are busy in the eaves; 

The sunlight dances on the leaves 

That tremble round the window’s rimg 
And to and fro tho shadows skim 

Of busy wings without, that ply 

In quest of larva, worm, or fly. 

Throw now the sunny casement wide, 
In flows the warm and odorous tide 
From dew-besprinkled shrub and flower 
That blossom round that sylvan bower. 


WEBBE has also some very similar lines :— 


Now come the rosy June, and blue-eyed hours, 
With song of birds, and stir of leaves and wings, 
And run of rills and bubble of bright springs, 

And hourly burst of pretty buds to flowers; 

With buzz of happy bees in violet bowers ; 

And gushing lay of the loud lark, who sings 

High in the silent sky, and sleeks his wings 

In frequent sheddings of the flying showers ; 

With plunge of struggling sheep in plashy floods, 
And timid bleat of shorn and shivering lamb, 
Answered in far-off faintness by its dam; 

With cuckoo’s call from green depths of old woods, 
And hum of many sounds, making one voice 

That sweetens the smooth air with a melodious noise. 


That is what poetry calls June; reality, fre- 
quently, speaks of it in very different language. 
A certain Lady Hervey, writing from Bath to her 
friend Mrs. Howard, says, ‘‘ Here it is as cold as 
winter; which is very agreeable to the water- 
drinkers, but very little so to the rest of the 
company.” And Lord Chesterfield, in one of his 
letters, writes, ‘‘ Every one has fires and their 
winter clothes as at Christmas.” 

Perhaps that was a long time ago ? 

Well, Emmelina, it was not last June, cer- 
tainly. Lady Hervey’s letter was dated June 7, 
1725; and Lord Chesterfield’s, June 1, 1767. 
Going back, however, not quite so far, in 1823, 
there were heavy falls of snow, lasting to the end 
of June. 

But we want pleasant, sunny weather in June, 
if it were only for the bees. How are those in- 
dustrious little workmen to fill their waxen store- 
houses with their ‘‘flower-drawn nectar,” if there 
are not plenty of flowers for them ? 

As you, Emmelina, have often been in the 
country, you know what the picture is about 
which we give in this article. 

Oh yes, it is the bees swarming. Those old 
people are making a clatter on purpose to induce 
the bees to settle. I suppose they think the bees 
will consider it a kind of concert held in honour 
of their arrival, and will in return take up their 
abode with such polite entertainers. 

There is something very interesting in studying 
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the habits and pursuits of these active insects. 
They are governed by a queen who rules the 
hive. In a well-proportioned hive there are 
about twenty thousand bees, The great majority 
are workers, just as it should be in every human 
hive. Some of them mantfacture wax; some 
build the cells. The cells are beautiful spe- 
cimens of insect architecture, six-sided, half an 
inch deep, a ages of an inch across, side by 
side, with walls as smooth and thin as paper. 
Others are provision merchants, visiting the fields 
and gardens for honey and pollen. Pollen, you 
know, is the fine dust of flowers. Others are 
nurses, feeding and taking care of the young. 

Only the females and workers have stings. 
The sting is a sharply pointed lancet, with a bag 
of poison lying at the end of it, and a little tube 
to empty the poison into the wound which the 
lancet makes. The sting is their fighting arms, 
to defend themselves and make war upon their 
enemies. 

Every year, in the early part of summer, one 
or two swarms leave the old hive to find a new 
home elsewhere. Before leaving, they send out 
spies to find a good and suitable spot, who come 
back and report accordingly. The hive exhibits 
a scene of unusual buzzing and business a day or 
two before the new colony emigrate. Rainy or 
cloudy weather will keep them back, but on the 
next sunshiny’day the whole hive is in motion; 
and by-and-bye the young queen and her at- 
tendants, followed by her immense emigrant 
a issue forth and take flight to form a new 

gdom. 

The bees are not only active and enterprising, 
but also very clever. Ido not only mean clever 
in constructing the cells of the hive, but also 
clever in finding out ways of overcoming diffi- 


culties. Here is an example, sketched by 
a close observer of nature:—One day we 
were watching the bees in a garden-bed 
where a fuchsia had been planted. This 
fuchsia had a blossom, like a long, slim 
pendant of coral; and although each blos- 
som had a tempting drop of honey at the 
extremity, it was too far away for the 
longest sucker to reach, and the funnel was 
too narrow for the smallest bee to penetrate. 
So what did they do? They bored a hole 
in the side! Just at the point where they 
knew that the honey was lodged, they 
drilled a little opening, and drew out the 
entire contents of each taper flask, so that 
at last there was not one left which they 
had not broached in this ingenious fashion. 
Clever bees! Strive to be as clever. Not 
only in overcoming difficulties as they pre- 
sent themselves in your daily life, but aiso 
in your own endeavour to extract honey. 
Extract honey! what do I mean by that? 
Why, I mean that the Bible is like a 
beautiful, fragrant garden; and that it is 
a delightful occupation to go into it and-feast on 
its stores of spiritual sweetness. And just asin 
some plants it is not easy to get at the honey, so 
is it with God’s word. ‘‘The well is deep.” True it 
is, and we thank God for it, of most of the Bible 
the meaning is very plain. Plain enough for 
the comprehension of a child. Like sugar on the 
leaves of lime or the maple, the sweetness lies 
on the surface; but in this garden of heavenly 
wisdom there are what the naturalist would call 
labiate and personate flowers—flowers which it 
needs some effort to open, and some skill to 
explore. But ‘‘search the Scriptures.” Every 
word has a meaning, every text has its use; and 
when you cannot find out the meaning yourself, 
ask your teacher or your parents to tell you. 
And, above all, pray for the Holy Spirit's teaching. 
Nay, like our fuchsia, there are some portions 
of the Bible which we could hardly understand at 
all if other passages in the same Bible did not 
show us the meaning. An Ethiopian nobleman 
was reading in his carriage the fifty-third of 
Isaiah, but he could not understand it. Like 
a bee tantalized by the scent of honey, he 
hovered round it, conscious of sométhing won- 
derfully ‘attractive and delightful, but to him 
utterly inaccessible, till Philip joined him, and, 
with the auger of the gospel story, made an 
instant opening. Better than ‘‘ wine and milk” 
there gushed out that living water, the hope of 
Which had brought this stranger the long journey 
to Jerusalem, and in the depth of the desert his 
thirsty soul drank from this well of salvation, and 
began to live for ever. 


“Dear Saviour, draw reluctant hearts; 
To Thee let sinners fly, 
And take the bliss Thy love imparts, 
And drink, and never die.” 
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‘“* Katie examined the interior.” 


KATIE’S MISTAKE: 
A STORY OF LIFE’S CHANGES. 


By the Author of ‘‘ WiniFrEp’s Hor,” 
‘ERNEST WILTON,” &c. 


CHAPTER XVI.—Tuer First EXPERIENCE OF 
Poverty. 


AFTER a good night’s rest, Katie awoke in better 
spirits. It was a fine, fresh morning, and the 
pure country breeze, as it came in through the 
opened window, seemed to bring not only roses to 
her cheeks, but contentment to her heart. She 
had slept away most of her sorrow, as health 
children generally do; and was disposed to tbh 
rather at the bright than at the dark side of 
things. 
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Katie was too young and inexperience] to per- 
ceive all the alterations which her papr’s loss 
would make to her in the future; present in- 
conveniences had not yet troubled her; atd she 
found a positive pleasure in the idea of Inking 
for a new home, and of leading a new sort oilife. 

Katie felt as if she had grown much dder 
during the last day or two. She must no be 
thoughtless and childish any longer, she «id 
gravely to herself, because she would now h-ve 
to be a companion and help to her mother, a. 
must do all she could for both her parents. Our 
heroine had considerable confidence in her own 
doings, and as she stood before the little toilet- 
glass arranging her hair, Mrs. Foster might have 
been amused if she could have read the thoughts 
that were passing through the mind of her little 
daughter. 
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‘* What a good thing it is that I can curl my 
own hair! for of course I shall not have Martha 
any more to curl it for me. I don’t suppose, 
though, that I should have known how to manage 
it, if Edith had not shown me the way she did 
hers, and if I had not tried myself that week 
when Martha was ill. I should not like to have 
to trouble poor mamma with my hair; I would 
rather wear it plain than do that, though I 
should look a fright without my curls. Not 
many girls of my age are as handy asIam. It 
is fortunate for mamma that I am so clever and 
steady, because it will be such a relief to her to 
be able to depend upon me; and I dare say in 
time she will leave most things to my manage- 
ment. I could easily learn how to direct the 
servant, for I have often heard mamma givin 
her orders to cook, and scolding Martha if the 
drawing-room was not dusted; and I could order 
things in from the tradespeople, and pay the 
bills, that is not at all difficult; and I am very 
fond of shopping. Mamma and papa will find 
out what a treasure I am, now that we are not so 
well off; it is not half so bad to be poor as I 
expected ; besides, a rich person can hardly be a 
heroine in these days, and I don’t want to be a 
commonplace young lady. 

‘¢ What a shabby little glass this is! I must 
have a better one for my bedroom when it is fur- 
nished. How nice and glossy my curls look! 
I ne uot think I could have twisted them so 
well.” 

And while Kate put the finishing touches to 
her performance, she ended her musings by con- 
gratulating herself that she should be too busy 
and useful in future to learn many more lessons, 

‘* It will be a great comfort to get rid of that 
Monsieur de Villement and his stupid French!” 

And cheered by this agreeabie anticipation, 
Katie ran joyously down-stairs to breakfast. She 
was more of a child than she thought herself. 

Katie enjoyed her breakfast. She had a new- 
laid egg, which she herself brought in from the 
little outhouse, in which a pair of bantam fowls 
lived and throve; and the funny little brown tea- 
pot, ovt of which Mrs. Bruce poured the tea, 
amused Kate exceedingly; it was so small, and so 
old-fashioned in its shape. The brown bread and 
the rth cream were also duly appreciated. 

It is true she missed her mamma and Edith, 
butthe novelty of breakfasting with Mrs. Bruce, 
anc of watching the slow, awkward movements 
of -he unpolished little waiting-maid, beguiled 
tl: time, and kept Katie from fretting. 

‘After breakfast there was a pretty white kitten 
© be introduced to the visitor. It was one of the 
softest, wildest, happiest little kittens in the 
world, and Katie was quite enough of a child 
to be pleased with her new pet. At home they 
never had a cat, because Mr. Foster had a strong 
antipathy to the respectable race of mousers, an 
antipathy which Katie had often sighed over; and 
it was therefore an especial gratification to her 
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now to have this frolicsome little creature, with 
its snowy fur and its blue eyes, to play with. 

For Katie and the kitten had such a hearty 
romp together, that I believe they made Mrs. 
Bruce’s head ache; and the stolid little Betsy in 
the kitchen, who had worked hard almost ever 
since she was born, and who had nursed sickly 
babies instead of playing with kittens, felt some- 
thing akin to contempt for a young lady who 
could stoop to such pastime. But as Katie was 
not aware of Betsy’s opinion, it did not disturb 
her merriment. 

When Katie and the kitten were both tired of 
their game, the one curled itself round for a 
nap, and the other rested herself by reading a 
small story-book which she met with in Mrs. 
Bruce’s bookcase; and the book occupied her 
until the old lady came in again and sat down 
beside her. 

Then some pieces of coloured wool were pro- 
duced from the table drawer, and Mrs. Bruce 
offered to teach Katie a new and fashionable 
stitch in crochet, which she had said she should 
like to learn. It was a very easy stitch, and 
Katie’s nimble little fingers soon acquired it. 

But her knowledge soon brought with it a 
difficulty, for she immediately wanted to turn 
it to some account, by working, in this new 
stitch, a little mat as a present to Edith; and 
the bits of wool which Mrs. Bruce had were 
neither long enough nor bright enough for that 


purpose. 

Could not Katie, you ask, buy the material she 
required ? 

This was just what Katie herself proposed, for 
she had a tiny but well-filled purse in her 
pocket, and she was quite ready to part with 
some of its contents. But then the only shop 
at which the desired purchase could be made was 
too far from the cottage for Katie to go to it by 
herself; she was not accustomed to walk out 
alone; and Mrs. Bruce could not accompany her 
until after dinner. 

‘¢Why can’t you?” said Katie, in her usual im- 
pulsive manner. 

‘¢ Because there is the dinner to attend to, my 
dear; the meat would be spoilt if I were to leave 
it so long.” 

‘*Cannot Betsy mind it?” 

‘No, Katie,” said Mrs. Bruce, smiling; ‘I do 
not think Betsy understands much more about 
cooking than you do.” 

Katie was rather perplexed. ‘‘ But, Mrs. 
Bruce, could not Betsy go for the wool? I 
could write down on a slip of paper the size 
and colour that I want, and then there need not 
be any mistake.” 

‘‘] am afraid you must try and wait till after 
dinner, Katie; for Betsy has so much to do this 
morning that she cannot well be spared.” 

‘< How tiresome!” exclaimed Katie, ‘I do 
so dislike waiting, when I am all in a hurry to 
begin anything.” 
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** You are not singular in that respect, Katie. 
And you have not been used to wait.” 

‘* Not often ; for if neither of the servants hap- 
pened to be at liberty, there was always James, 
the boy, who cleaned the knives and boots, to run 
on errands for us.” 

‘* Well, Katie, the time will pass more quickly 
if you put on your garden hat, and pick into this 
Haag all the fine ripe strawberries that you can 

*‘Oh yes,” said Katie, ‘‘ that will be very 
nice.”’ 

‘‘ And you may eat as many as you please, in 
payment for your work.” 

Katie laughingly assented to the bargain, as 
“8 epee away with the light basket in her 

an 


But she walked more soberly towards the end 
of the gravel path, for she was thinking that after 
all it was rather inconvenient to have only one 
servant; and it was certainly very disagreeable to 
be obliged to look after the cooking. To be poor 
in imagination, and to be poor in reality, were not 
quite the same things; and for the next few 
minutes Katie gathered the strawberries with as 
much gravity as if they had been stones instead 
of strawberries. 

But the pleasantness of her employment, and 
the cheerfulness of the scene all around her, soon 
chased the thoughtfulness from her brow; and 
she filled her basket, with a heart almost as free 
from care as the little sparrows that were twitter- 
ing around her. | 


CHAPTER XVII.—A GuiimpsEe or REST. 


Durine the next fortnight Katie was very com- 
fortable at Mrs. Bruce’s. It was a thorough 
change for her, and young people are fond of 
changes. 

Besides, many changes at which she would 
have grumbled in her own home were now only 
a source of amusement to her. She felt as if she 
were in a small country lodging, where the little 
contrivances and make-shifts add to, instead of 
lessening, one’s mirth. 

Her mamma came once or twice to see her, but 
she could not stay long, as she had much to 
engage her in other ways. 

t was a trying, anxious time for poor Mrs. Fos- 
ter, though she did not tell Katie so. The sale of 
their furniture, the breaking up of her household, 
and the uncertainty which rested on their future 
prospects, harassed her a good deal; and if it had 
not been for her trust in God’s care, and for her 
confidence that all things were working together 
for their real good, she would have been tempted 
to give up hope, and to sit down in despair. 

But she knew that God loved her, and would 
never forsake her; and she believed that He 
would make a path even in the desert, and 
would open for her a way of escape out of her 
present difficulties. 


So He did, in answer to her prayers, but it was 
@ way that was not in accordance with her ex- 
pectations, nor even thought of by her. 

With all a wife’s and a mother’s unselfishness, 
she cared less for her own comfort than for that of 
those dear to her; and by her unmurmuring, and 
even cheerful spirit, strove to lighten her hus- 
band’s burdens, and to animate him in the midst 
of needful exertions. He had never learnt until 
then her full worth; and in his secret heart he 
often blessed God for the radiance which she 
flung over his night of trial. 

Still the troubles pressed heavily upon Mrs. 
Foster, for although her mind was strong, her 
health was very delicate; and Mrs. Bruce was 
pained to observe how thin and careworn she 
grew, and how distinctly the blue veins might 
be traced on her pale forehead. The sweet smile, 
which came so readily when she talked, could 
not hide from Mrs. Bruce, as it did from her 
husband, the evident failure of. her strength. 

Yet what could Mrs. Bruce do for her dear 
friend ? 

Nothing. It was one of those cases in which, 
while we sympathize with the sufferer, we can 
neither take their load from them, nor bear it in 
their stead. All we can do is to leave them in 
God’s hand, and wait patiently for his deliver- 
ance. 

‘Never mind about me,” said Mrs. Foster, 
with one of her own bright looks, as Mrs. Bruce 
was expressing her regret for the troubles which 
she could not remove, ‘‘I have hitherto had 
strength equal to my day; and by-and-bye, you 
know, when things are a little settled, I shall 
have plenty of time to rest.” 

And both thought at that moment, though the 
thought did not pass into language, of that better 
and brighter rest above, which awaits all believers 
when the wearisome journey of this life is ended. 
Happy are those who, as they pass through the 
valley of affliction, have not only God’s rod and 
staff to comfort them, but also sweet glimpses of 
the home which will be theirs when they emerge 
into the sunlight of heaven! 


Coarrer XVIII.—Katier’s Corrace ScHEMRE. 


Axsout the middle of the shady lane which led to 
the row of houses where Mrs. Bruce lived, there 
was an old-fashioned cottage to let. The tenants 
had unexpectedly vacated it, and a bill was im- 
mediately put up announcing that the dwelling 
was for disposal. It might either be bought or | 
rented ; and when Katie made the discovery as 
they were walking out one morning, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Bruce, how nicely this woul 
do for papa and mamma and me! Isn't it just 
the very thing?” 

‘‘It is a snug little cottage, dear; but I should 
fancy it was rather damp, with so many trees and 
so much ivy about it.” 
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‘*Ah, but it would not be nearly so pretty 
without all that green, Mrs. Bruce.” 

It was ‘‘youth” and ‘‘age’’ looking at the 
cottage; the former with an eye for romance, 
the latter intent on comfort. 

‘* How I wish we could have it!’’ continued 
Katie. ‘I can’t bear a straight, staring little 
house, with a narrow door, and two windows, one 
above the other; this is such a cosy cottage, half 
hidden among the trees, like a bird’s-nest ; and 
then there are such dear little panes of glass in 
the window. Do you think papa would take it if 
he saw it?” 

‘‘T do not know, Katie,” was the prudent 
reply; ‘‘ but you can tell your mamma about it 
when she comes again.” 

‘‘Oh, but somebody else might get it first! 
Had I not better write and describe it to her? 
and then she can think it over with papa, and 
they can come and look at it.” 

‘* Yes, dear, there would be no harm in your 
doing that; but I am afraid your papa will not 
be able to decide about a house at present.” 

‘* But we must live somewhere, Mrs. Bruce.” 

‘‘True, dear; but your father and mother are 
in pple now, and I expect they will stay 
in them until your papa’s plans are more 
settled.”’ 

‘*It would be a pity to lose this lovely cot- 
tage,” said Katie, ‘and apartments are not at all 
comfortable. I shal) try and persuade papa to 
take it; he can settle his plans just as well after- 
wards.” 

But when Katie began her letter, she was 
stopped by the recollection that she had so little 
information to put in it. The rent, the number 
of rooms, and many other particulars were un- 
known to her, and could not therefore be com- 
municated ; and it was of no use to recommend a 
house without having first ascertained whether it 
was suitable. 

So Katie postponed her letter, and coaxed Mrs. 
Bruce to apply that afternoon to the woman who 
was in charge of the cottage, for leave to go over 
it; and I think you would have smiled, as Mrs. 
Bruce did, at the busy importance with which 
Katie examined the interior of the dwelling, 
peering into every cupboard, and making her 
comments in as sage a manner as if she were an 
old woman. 

It was, as Mrs. Bruce had styled it, ‘‘a snug 
little cottage ;” and she did not think it altogether 
impossible that Mr. and Mrs. Foster might like 
it, provided they met with nothing cheaper, and 
that it was not too much out of the way for Mr. 
Foster's next business engagement, whatever that 
might be. 

At all events, she did not persuade Katie from 
sending her proposed letter ; and a most glowing 
description was forthwith posted to Katie’s 
mamma, so glowing that it was to be hoped 
she made due allowance while reading it for her 
little girl’s rose-coloured spectacles, For you 


might have supposed, from Katie’s praises, that 

there was not another such cottage to be found in 

all England and Wales, and that it was almost 

iaayeneee to their happiness that they should 
ave it. 

When her letter was despatched, Katie filled 
up her spare minutes by anticipating what the 
answer would be, and by ‘‘settling her plans” 
with regard to their eccupancy of the cottage. 
She decided which should be her mamma’s room, 
and which her own; and she wondered whether 
she might have an iron bedstead, green and gilt, 
like the one in which she always slept at home; 
and whether her mamma would be able to afford 
moreen curtains for it. To be sure, she could do 
without any; but it would be very cold in winter, 
and she did not think they were expensive. 

In this way Katie rambled over the cottage in 
her thoughts, till it grew so familiar to her that 
she was unwilling to entertain the probability 
that she might never actually reside in it. It 
was a pity to count so much upon an uncer- 
tainty; but Katie was in the habit of indulging 
in day-dreams; and the idea of checking her flow 
of thought, and turning it into a wiser channel, 
had never so much as occurred to her. 

Continual disappointments were the natural 
result. In this instance she was disappointed, 
because the answer did not come by the first 
post ; and when post after post went by, and 

rought no letter for her, she was vexed and 
fretful. 

Mrs. Bruce suggested that her mamma was too 
busy to write. 

‘*Oh no,”’ said Katie, ‘*it does not take long 
to write a letter.” 

‘*Then perhaps she has not got rid of her cold 
yet; you recollect she had a cold when she was 
here last week.” 

‘*Yes, I know; but that would not hinder her. 
Even if she were in bed—which she never is—she 
could just have scribbled a line. It is exceedingly 
tiresome !”’ 

And Katie fidgeted and fussed as if it were a 
matter of the highest moment, and as if she were 
extremely ill-used. Mrs. Bruce wished the letter 
would arrive, for Katie was so impatient, that she 
was not a very pleasant companion. 

Instead of the letter came—Mr. Foster. Hur- 
ried, nervous, and grave, he showed, by his very 
effort to appear calm, that something was the 
matter. What was it?” 

Mrs. Foster was very ill. He seemed unwilling 
to say how ill. But he admitted that the doctor 
spoke rather seriously of her case, and had said 
that she required the most careful attention and 
nursing. His hasty visit was for the purpose of 
asking Mrs. Brace to come as soon as she could 
to his wife, and to bring Katie with her ; for the 
only request Mrs. Foster had made was that she 
might see her little girl. 
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LADY-BIRDS. 


CHILDREN in most countries regard the lady-bird 
with affection, and some degree of reverence ; and 
hard of heart must the youngster be who does 
not feel commiseration for a mother whose family 
is in the utmost peril. This affectionate feeling 
insures the lady-bird kind treatment and liberty ; 
and the child who finds the crimson-coated insect 
on some dangerous place rei removes her 
to a shrub or wall, repeating the well-known 
couplet, — 
“ Lady-bird, lady-bird. fly away home, 
Your house is on dre, and children at home!” 


In France the race are deemed sacred to the 
Virgin; hence their title of ‘*Our Lady’s sheep,” 
and the care with which young shepherds remove 
them off the pathway when leading their flocks 
to pasture. 

Few insects are, perhaps, more useful than the 
lady-bird. She is constantly employed in keeping 
down the redundancy of insect life, feeding 
eagerly on the rose-louse, the bane of gardeners, 
which adheres to the opening buds and leaves, 
and remains so closely wedged together as to 
give a strange aspect to the plant. 

Most pernicious also are the visitations of all 
aphides to hop-grounds ; and it happens not un- 
frequently, that such as gave an earnest of 
abundant increase become suddenly dark and 
withered-looking. Vain are all attempts to save 
them ; neither electric fluid, nor yet heavy rains 
avail to cleanse the plants. But wherever the 
hop-fly abounds, means are provided to check the 
injuries they inflict. 

These voracious insects generally make their 
first appearance about the twelfth of May, 
occasionally two days earlier, but almost uni- 
formly between the tenth and thirteenth ; yet 
not without an opponent, who presently arrives 
with ample powers to repress their aggressions ; 
and whenever a branch abounds with aphides, 
lady-birds are seen in considerable numbers ; as 
also a curious-looking insect, resembling a lizard 
in shape, which is in fact the caterpillar of the 
lady-bird itself. Ants are there, likewise, in quest 
of the honey-dew which the aphis emits ; but far 
from ann the insect that yields such a 
pleasant food, they show them the greatest 
attention and kindness. 

Not so the lady-bird and its lizard-like com- 
panion; they both feed voraciously on the so- 
called ‘‘blights,” and readily clear a leaf con- 
taining over forty aphides in the course of a 
single day. The former may be seen with her 
head to the stem or leaf, after the fashion of a 
pee: threading the mazes of the plant and 

unting out the pernicious insects, which she 
sa a devours. 

ady-birds are therefore highly valued by hop- 
growers ; and boys are frequently employed in 
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hop-grounds to chase with loud cries and rattles 
such birds as would prey upon them. 

The bright yellow patches of eggs which are so 
often seen on the leaves of rose-bushes, &c., are 
the eggs which produce the curious lizard-like 
caterpillars, which caterpillar is often destroyed 
from ignorance of its habits and food. 

BE. J. 8. 0. 


UNDER THE OAKS. 
No. 2.# 


As I walk under the now leafless oaks, with less 
to attract the eye and amuse the mind than in 
summer-time, I think of the troubled state of 
Ireland, and the sad visitation of the cattle plague 
under which England is oe My memory 
carries me back, not only to the Irish famine we 
can many of us remember, but to a calamity of 
the same kind on the western Irish coast, about 
five-and-twenty years ago. 

The mother of a large family in an old country 
house wrote from London to her children some- 
thing to this effect: — 

‘< We were at a party at Mr. T———’s yesterday 
evening. An Irish clergyman was present, who 
read a letter containing a most distressing account 
of the sufferings of the poor Irish on the western 
coast, who are perishing of hunger owing to the 
failure of the fishery; and he added of his own 
knowledge many other particulars. He has come 
over to England expressly to draw attention to 
the case and to solicit assistance. One of the 
means suggested is to hold a charitable bazaar at 
the Hanover Square Rooms. It is to take place 
on Wednesday, and many distinguished ladies 
have engaged to hold stalls. As so little time 
can be lost, there is some difficulty in collecting 
a, sufficient supply of fancy articles at such short 
notice; but every little will help. I wish you, 
therefore, all to do your best, and send up what 
you can finish by Tuesday, as the contributions 
must be sent in, at latest, before ten o’clock on 
Wednesday morning. F—— is going to give all 
his money.” This letter was written on Saturday, 
and the young people had therefore very little 
time to lose ; especially as there were no railroads 
in those days, and their parcel would be three 
hours on the road. How busy they were on 
Monday and Tuesday! Willing hearts and 
nimble fingers there certainly were, and a third 
thing was not wanting, without which the two 
first would have gone but a little way, viz., ready 
wits. 

And it is partly for this reason that I think the 
matter worth dwellingupon. Their mother habit- 
ually and on principle cultivated the inventive 
talent in her children. It is a talent we all 
possess more or less, however it may express it- 
self; it requires the exercise of observativa and 
reflection, perseverance, patience, neatness of 


* For No. 1, see page 101 of the Volume for 1863. 
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hand, and occasional help from others, to be 
turned to account. The mother always took 
interest in the first idea, encouraged its being 
carried out if there were any pecepec! of success, 
gave a suggestion or two if wanted, sympathized 
under difficulties, and, perhaps, failure, warmly 
congratulated on success, and sometimes re- 
warded it. They called her their Lorenzo de 
Medici, because she patronized the arts and 
sciences. 

At this distance of time I cannot minutely par- 
ticularize the fancy works produced on the occa- 
sion; only I remember that F. L. and E. manu- 
factured some extremely pretty and ingenious pin- 
cushions and needle cases. A. was sadly deficient 
in their skill with the needle, and tried her 
abilities in another direction by composing some 
verses, which, however destitute of poetic merit, 
were opportune. This was thought a great hit 
by her companions; it was decided that they 
might, when fairly written out, be priced at six- 

ence a copy. To it went A., till she had ex- 
hansted her small stock of coloured note-paper, 
which was folded in the shape of a cross by her 
neat-handed sisters, and it was calculated, with 
considerable elation, that. twelve of these crosses 
would (if they sold) realize six shillings. 

Now when their mamma saw these crosses, and 
read the verses, she at once decided that a shil- 
ling apiece would not be too much to ask. She 
and H. and F. went tothe bazaar early, and made 
over the various contributions to the kind] 
Countess of Morley, who immediately raised a 
the prices, rating the verses at five shillings, and 
distributing some of them at other stalls, where 
it came to pass that some sold for ten shillings, 
and certainly one copy for a sovereign. Other 
articles doubtless finding an equally good mar- 
ket, it would appear that the charitable public 
really wanted to get as little for their money as 
they could. At all events, money flowed so freely 
into the tills, that the lady patronesses, in- 
spirited by success, determined to have another 
sale the following day; and it was rumoured that 
Queen Adelaide would attend it, which she did. 

Queen Adelaide was at that time very nice- 
looking. She had a pretty figure, blonde hair, 
and blue eyes, and looked very sweet and digni- 
fied. The mere chance of her coming put every 
one in good spirits; heaps of new contributions 
flowed in, including an extremely nice water- 
colour drawing by the Princess Victoria—‘‘ our 
future Queen, you know,” as the lady who had 
charge of it said under her breath. | 

As for those splendid verses, ever so many more 
copies of them were made (to the surprise and 
amusement of the author when she knew it), and 
a copy of them actually accepted by her gracious 
Majerty, Queen Adelaide. 

I torget how many hundreds of pounds were 
realized by this wonderful fancy fair, but cer- 
tainly more than its most sanguine projectors, 
‘and more than the benevolent Irish clergyman 


had anticipated. He returned, a happy, thank- 
ful man, with the means of supplying his poor 
countrypeople’s needs. 

As for the intrinsic value of those verses, I am 
bound to say sixpence would fully have repre- 
sented it; but you see they fitted the occasion; 
and that is what we should oftener look out for. 
The poor Irish were at a pinch ; the English who 
were appealed to for them instantly joined in ‘‘a 
long pull, a strong pull, a pull altogether,” —and 
pulled them out of their difficulty. 

Hardly a long pull—the long pull was given 
them in the year of that general famine, 1846, 
‘‘nothing exceeding which is to be found,” said 
Lord Brougham, ‘on the paye of Josephus, the 
canvas of Poussin, or in the gloomy chant of 
Dante.” 

I have the records of that dreadful famine by 
me now, cut out of the Irish newspapers, which 
were sent me every week by an unknown friend, 
in a remote corner of County Mayo. 

It was on the evening of Christmas day— 
which, owing to a great sorrow, I was spending 
alone—that I took up the Z%mes, and noticed a 
short but pathetic appeal from the Rev. Francis 
Kinkead, vicar of Ball ina, Mayo, in behalf of his 
poor people. He was not rich, far from it, but 
he was spending himself and his living on the 
famishing peasantry around him, and had insti- 
tuted and was supporting a soup-kitchen for two 
thousand persons. His own and local resources 
having failed, he appealed to the sympathizing 
English, and begged those who could not give 
much to give ever so little. 

I remember I sent him half a crown in stamps, 
with a few lines of encouragement. In reply, he 
gent me such a nice letter, thanking me even 
more for my sympathy than my help. Mean- 
walle, I sent him five shillings, and thenceforth 
sent him five shillings a week, and afterwards 
raised a sovereign for him, and then, through my 
father, forwarded to him a subscription of about 
twenty pounds. What pleasure it was to send 
this help ! | 

But it was little indeed to what was being 
done by the public at large. The British Asso- 
ciation, the Society of Friends, private communi- 
ties, congregations, and individuals, literally 

oured their offerings into the lap of poor starv- 
ing Ircland. A law was passed that the soldiers’ 
horses should have less corn, in order that there 
might be more for the Irish. Many people left 
off eating potatoes, and literally fasted once or 
twice a week, besides giving tithes of what they 
possessed. American relief-ships were sent over 
with £15,000 worth of provisions, a free and 
generous gift. 

At that sad time thousands perished of hun- 
ger, and were buried without coffins; it being 
thought better to spend a shilling on soup and 
bread for a live man than ona coffin for a dead 
one. 

As for the heroic Francis Kinkead, in the midst 
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of his incredible exertions he fell a victim to 

typhus fever, lamented alike by Protestants and 
oman Catholics, the latter of whom, kindly 

though mistakenly, offered prayers for his soul. 

His last labour of love, which he left incom- 
plete (I copy from a private letter), was an in- 
dustrial society for his poor women. Perceiving 
how alms tended to destroy independence of 
mind, he determined to try the effect of remune- 
rative employment, and to this object devoted ten 
pounds sent him from the St. Jude’s relief com- 
_ Mittee, Liverpool. This was the undertaking 
which was occupying him the last time he was 
seen in the streets of Balling. A few women 
were employed in spinning and knitting, and, as 
funds increased, others were added, selected from 
numerous applicants, who eagerly sought the 
manufacture of one or two pounds of flax weekly. 
For some months, from eighty to a hundred 
poor women were thus employed. The most 
indefatigable of them earned about two and four- 
pence a week for spinning the finest yarn; the 
others from eightpence te one and threepence. 

Early in September their work was suspended 
for want of funds, and miserable as had been 
their pay, it was distressing to witness their 
grief at its loss. 

Afterwards, through the co-operation of gene- 
rous friends, they were enabled to resume their 
work, with increased success; for England did 
not forget them—no ! 

And I think, as I walk under the oaks, that 
Ireland owes us much love, for the love we 
showed her once and again when she was very 
sorrowful and distressed. Our hearts dled for 
her—and that is a strong expression. 

M. 


THE USE OF A HANDBILL. 


Wuat is a handbill? It is a little missionary 
which will fit in anybody’s pocket, which requires 
neither food nor clothes, which will not be hurt 
if dropped in the street—unless trampled on,— 
which will gratefully reward those who preserve 
its existence, which will direct the way to heaven, 
which will explain many difficulties on the road, 
and point the earnest reader to the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sins of the world, and the 
crown of glory which awaits those who become 
his true and earnest followers. 

I will tell you a little story connected with one 
of these little missionaries, which is as true as it 
is interesting. It was related to two of the Jrish 
Church Mission Agents, who called one day upon 
& young person of whom they had heard some 
pleasing account. She was found reading the 
68rd chapter of Isaiah, that chapter in which the 
prophet seems to have had a full and powerful 
view of the suffering and glorified Messiah. 

They entered into conversation with her, and 
found her a true and earnest believer. Her name 


I shall call Rose, though that was not her real 
name. 

She related her story to them with great sim- 
plicity and earnestness. She had been brought 
up strictly as a Roman Catholic by a mother who 
loved her well, but thought there was no salvation 
in any other communion. Rose had never had a 
Bible, and perhaps had never seen one, but it 
came to pass that some kind soul dropped one 
day into the area of the house where she lived a 
little bit of crumpled paper. She picked it up. 
It might have been a bank note. But no, it was 
a handbill, commissioned with a message to her 
soul worth more than a thousand bank notes ! 
On it were inscribed the words, ‘‘The blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from ALL sin.” 
And also the promise, ‘‘ Whosoever shall confess 
Me before men, him will I also confess before My 
Father which isin heaven.” (1 John i. 7; Matt. 
x. 32; Luke xii. 8.) 

These words were all new to poor Rose. She 
had been educated in a nunnery school, and had 
never before heard of the remedy that cleanseth 
from all sin, neither of the further duty required 
by our Lord Jesus Christ of our true belief and 
reliance on Him by confessing our faith openly 
HERE ; and the promise, so encouraging, attached 
to it. 

The effect of pening it for the first time was 
quite overpowering. It struck her to the heart, 
as being so opposed to the teaching she had re- 
ceived about the advantages of penance and 
good works, &c. 

After recovering herself a little, she knelt down 
before the Lord, and supplicated Him to have 
mercy upon her, and direct her in the way of 
salvation. 

This prayer was heard and answered. A few 
days afterwards she thought of asking the loan of 
a Bible from a friend, a Protestant young woman, 
to whom she was’ serving her time as a dress- 
maker. The request was cheerfully granted ; 
and these two often read the word of God to- 
gether, while her friend, having had better oppor- 
tunities of instruction, gave her much help in 
understanding what they read. 

Thus rolled away two years. Rose left off 

oing to mass, and generally went to a neighbour- 
ing church for divine service. 
eantime, her mother was not aware of the 
change that was going on in her daughter's 
mind. Perhaps she did not expect one so young 
to be thinking so deeply. She was just approach- 
ing her sixteenth birthday, and her mother had 
promised her for the occasion a handsome present. 
She felt grateful for this kindness, but thought 
she ought not to receive a present while she was 
concealing the state of her mind, which she ought 
to have declared openly. ; 

The passage of Scripture again occurred which 
had made such an impression when she first found 
the handbill. ‘‘ Whosoever will confess ME before 
men, him will I also confess before My Father.” 
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From that moment she made up her mind to tell 
her mother all that was in her heart. 

But the effect upon her mother was most dis- 
tressing ; the poor gir] thought she would go out 
of her mind. 

Full of tears and sorrows, poor Rose did not 
argue the matter, but spread it before the Lord, 
like good king Hezekiah of old. (See Isa. 
xxxvii. 14.) She felt that strength, and know- 
ledge, and faith to overcome were all from Him, 
and she simply believed his own word and promise. 
She asked ne received. If every one of us would 
try this plan, and take God at his word, what 
strong and faithful Christians should we be ! 

Shortly after this poor Rose was brought to 
meet some priests in a chapel, to be examined 
and questioned by them. ; 

They held a long consultation on her case, and 

then introduced some nuns, with whom the 
spoke in a passionate manner in the Frenc 
language. e nuns knelt down as if to denounce 
or curse, the Mother Superior looking on at poor 
Rose with a most severe countenance, and con- 
tinued her mutterings till the Bishop came in. 
She was pointed out to him as a desperately stub- 
born girl, who despised the instruction of her 
clergy, and the advice of a good and pious mother. 
He Piked at her in rather a disdainful manner ; 
but, making no observation, walked away. The 
nuns then arranged with her mother that she 
should be put in a convent. 
With what anguish of heart did poor Rose 
learn this determination ! She would then have 
no liberty to follow the dictates of conscience, to 
read her Bible, to go to church, to speak freel 
the feelings of her heart to other Christian friends ; 
she again tried her former plan of pouring out her 
troubles to Him who hears and answers prayers, 
and besought Him to give her strength to over- 
come her enemies. 

She then recollected that she-had a kind friend 
living near D——, and, applying to her, got a 
note to Lady M——, the wife of a highly in- 
fluential magistrate. Through his means the 
matter was brought before other authorities in 
the Castle, who assured her she need not feel 
uneasy, for if she should be removed they would 
have such 8 search made as would at once restore 
her to liberty, and bring to punishment those 
who would commit such an outrage. After this 
Rose felt a little easier, but still her mother’s 
countenance was far from kind, and she continued 
to keep up constant intercourse with the nunnery. 

Meantime Lady M—— procured a situation for 
Rose in gand: But, alas! when she got there 
she found that her employers, though Christians 
in name, were very far from coming up to the 
standard she found in the word of God. 

But she still had her Bible, and still she could 
hold communion with her Father’ in heaven by 
prayer; she did not forget her mother, but 
earnestly entreated that her heart might be 
softened. 


This prayer was answered. In the course of a 
few months Rose received a letter from her 
mother, saying that if she would return home her 
religion should not be interfered with. Rose was 
only too glad to comply 5 she returned home, and 
is now earnestly seeking the conversion of her 
mother. She is free to worship in the Protestant 
church as often as she likes. 

E. H. 


SCRAPS FOR SPARE MINUTES. 


HOW TO COLLECT THE PERFUME OF FLOWERS. 
THE odour of flowers is owing toa minute portion 
of a volatile oil being constantly generated, and 
thrown off by the plant. This perfume is termed 
an essential oil by chemists, and is usually ob- 
tained by distillation ; but there is no reason why 
it should not be collected by the following easy 
method. 

In the first place the flowers must be gathered, 
and that with as little stalk as possible, and then 
placed in a jar three parts full of sweet olive or 
almond oil. After the flowers have been in the 
oil from twelve to twenty-four hours, the whole 
must be put into a coarse cloth, and the oil forcibly 
squeezed from them; then fresh flowers must bo 
added, and this process repeated for twenty days, 
according to the a ea of the perfume desired. 

The sweet or fat oil, being thus epee per- 
fumed with the essential or volatile oil of the 
flowers, is to be mixed with an equal quantity of 

ure rectified spirit, and shaken every day for a 

ortnight ; at the end of that time it may be 


y | poured off quite bright, and will be found highly 


charged with the odoriferous principle previously 
in the sweet oil. The perfumed spirit thus ob- 
tained completes the process. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


Wer heartily thank the kind friends who continue 
to apply for canvassing bills. At this season of the 

ear many canvassers relax their efforts; we are glad, 

owever, that some of our readers are disposed to work 
for us all the year round. We depend so very greatly 
upon this kind co-operation for the extension of the 
sale of our magazine, that we are naturally anxious 
to know that the friends of SuxsHins are using their 
influence on our behalf. 

Notics to AuTHORS.—We cannot undertake to 
return short MSS.; our friends must therefore be good 
enough to retain copies of them. In all cases where 
replies are necessary, a stamp for postage should be 
sent; also the correct name and address (not for 
publication). 

The VotuMsB FoR 1866.—This can be obtained 
through any bookseller, for 1s. 6d., plain cloth; 
2s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges (any colour). Covers for 
peeks 6d. and Od. The other Volumes are still 
on sale. 

Letters to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WuitrEemons, 
and left for him at the Publishers’, 24, Paternoster 
Row, London, &.C. 
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“ Arthur reading to the invalid.” 
ARTHUR’S VICTORY. ‘Mamma said I might please myself,” she 


murmured, half aloud, swinging her hat, which 
she held in her hand. 


Cuaprern XVII.—Tue Force or A Gvop The pointin question was this :—Fanny had been 
EXAMPLE. invited to spend the evening with a young friend, 


one of her schoolfellows. There was to be a large 

Fayny stood in the window of Mr. Graham's | Christmas party, and Fanny had been looking 

drawing-room, tapping her foot rather impatiently | forward to it for the last two or three weeks; but 

against the floor. She was evidently debating | when the day came, Mrs. Graham was laid aside 

some point with herself, and could not decide it| with one of her violent headaches. She had 

satisfactorily. given Fanny leave to go, though it was evident 
H 
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that she would rather have had her at home, for 
Fanny had become very useful during her 
mother’s frequent illnesses. Without thinking 
much of this, however, Fanny had run away 
eagerly to dress, and she now stood waiting for a 
little friend who was to accompany her. 

Suddenly as she stood there, repeating ‘‘Mam- 
ma said I might go,” there came the thought, 
‘¢; What would Arthur have done if he had been 
in my place? I am sure he would not go and 
leave mamma so ill, and I will not; she will be 
very glad if I stay, I know, so I will stay.” 

Just as she came to this conclusion, her young 
friend passed the window with a smiling face. 
Throwing her hat on the table, Fanny ran out to 
meet her. 

**T am not ag hairs ” she said, 

*“Not going ? hy, you are dresse 
your hat.” 

‘‘Yes, I know; but mamma is ill, and I can- 
not go.” 

‘*] think she might spare you, Fanny; we shall 
all miss you so much, and Madeline will be so 
disappointed ; won’t your mamma spare you?” 

‘‘Yes, mamma would spare me, or you would 
not see me nearly dressed; but I do not think I 
ought to go. Give my love to Madeline, and tell 
her I am very sorry. Good-bye, Bertha, I hope 
you will enjoy yourself.” 

“But, Fanny, you surely don’t really mean 
to——”’ i 

But Fanny was gone. She went softly up- 
stairs and changed her dress, and then went to 
Mrs. Graham’s room. A glance at her mother’s 
face showed that she was suffering intensely, and 
her pain was agpravated by the presence and 
noise of Maggie, and Lucy, and little Willie. 

‘‘ What are you doing here, children?” asked 
their sister. | 

‘‘ Nurse has gone out,” replied Maggie, ‘‘and 
mamma said we were to come here.” 

Mrs. Graham opened her eyes. 

‘‘Is that you, Fanny? I thought you were 
gone before this.” 

‘<No, dear mamma,” replied Fanny, kneeling 
down by the sofa, and Jaying her cool hand upon 
Mrs. Graham’s hot forehead. ‘‘I am not going; 
I am sure you want me at home. Do try to go 
to sleep; that always does you more good than 
anything, and I will take the little ones into the 
nursery, and amuse them until nurse comes back.” 

Later on in the evening Fanny again stood by 
her mother. Mrs. Graham had had a nice re- 
freshing sleep, and felt better. 

‘*T am very sorry for your disappointment, 
dear child; but I have been so quict here, 
knowing you were at home if anything was 
wanted.” 

‘*And I am sure J have been happier, dear 
mamma, than I should have been at Madeline’s, 
knowing that you wanted me here.” 

**You are a great comfort to me, Fanny,” said 
Mrs. Graham, kissing her. 


uietly. 
i all but 


Fanny went to bed that night with a quiet 
sense 0 oy ag for she had given up what 
would have been a real pleasure to her for the 
sake of her mother. Her last thought as she laid 
her head on her pillow was, ‘‘It is all Arthur’s 
doing. I am very glad he came here. I wish I 
was more like him.’ 

Dear reader, have you ever tried the pleasure 
of self-denial ? 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A SuGGESTION CARRIED OUT. 


Fanny and the children welcomed Arthur back 
again with great pleasure. They had all missed 
him much, especially Fanny; the drawing could 
not go on at all without him, but on his return 
the lessons were resumed with quite as much 
eagerness by both teacher and pupil. 

Arthur soon settled down again to old duties 
and occupations, and his visit to Mary became a 
thing of the past. 

But the conversations they had had together were 
not forgotten. The hint that Mary had dropped 
about Harding dwelt in Arthur’s mind. He tried 
to convince himself that it was no business of his 
to go and inquire after the sick man. And still 
he felt that Mary was right, and that he ought to 
go. Yet his timid nature shrank from the en- 
counter with strangers which it would involve. 

However, on the second Saturday after his 
return, he passed down the dark, narrow street 
where Harding resided. It looked so dismal and 
dreary, that Arthur felt very thankful he was not 
obliged to live there. 

And with the thought came a feeling of pity 
for him who, in all probability, would never 
leave it alive. It might be that he could cheer 
him a little; and why not do it ? 

After a little more hesitation he knocked at the 
door. A clean, tidy-looking woman came to open 
it, with a baby in her arms, and a little child 
trotting beside her. 

‘How is Mr. Harding to-day?” inquired 
Arthur. 

‘¢ He is no better, sir. But won't you walk in 
and see him? he is always glad of a little com- 

any.” 
Arthur demurred. 

‘* Perhaps he will hardly know me. My name 
is Arthur Vincent; I am in Mr. Graham’s oflice, 
but I was not there many weeks before he left.” 

‘‘Oh, my husband will be sure to remember 
you; he is often talking about the office. If you 
will step in here,” she continued, opening the 
oe of a small parlour, ‘‘1 will tell him you are 

ere,” 

She soon came back, with a request that 
Arthur would go up and see her husband. 

Arthur followed her up a narrow flight of stairs 
into a tiny chamber, where, in an arm-chair by 
the fire, sat the invalid. He was a young mat, 
hardly thirty, but the bright eye ee | the hollow 
cheek told that disease had marked him as its 
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victim, and that life was slowly but surely ebbing 
away. 

Anh was struck with the change the last few 
weeks had made in him, and he said kindly, as he 
took the hand held out to him, ‘‘I am sorry to 
see you so ill.” 

‘‘Yes, this winter is trying me; but I hope I 
shall be better when the warm weather comes.” 

Arthur thought the warm weather would 
scarcely find him there, but he did not say so. 

‘‘Has Mr. Graham kept my place open for me ?”’ 
asked Harding, eagerly. ‘‘ He said he would for 
awhile.” . 

‘‘Seymour came for three months on trial, you 
know. I think that was for Mr. Graham to see 
how you were by then.” 

‘“‘Three months! and there are nearly four 
gone! And I am hardly ready for work yet. 
But perhaps Mr. Graham will wait a little longer ; 
he is very kind.”’ 

‘‘Does he ever come to see you?” 

‘‘Now and then. But Mr. Stevens has never 
been ; you are the first of them who has come in, 
Vincent.” 

Arthur reproached himself for not having come 
sooner, and said how sorry he felt. 

Harding proceeded to inquire how things were 
going on, and Arthur told him whatever he thought 
would interest him. 

At length he rose to go, but stood hesitating. 
Should he leave without speaking one word for 
the Master before whom his fellow-clerk might so 
nati appear ? was that like the soldier he professed 
to be? 

‘Shall I read to you a little before I go?” he 
said, timidly, after a pause. 

“I should take it kind if you would ; my head 
won’t let me read much; and my poor wife has 
enough to do without that.” 

Arthur drew from his pocket the little Testa- 
ment—his mother’s gift—which he always carried 
_ about with him; and sitting down again by the 
sick man’s side, he read the words of love and 
tenderness that had dropped from the lips of the 
great Physician. 

‘‘It reminds me of days long passed, when I 
was a little lad, and went to Sunday school,” said 
Harding, as Arthur ceased. ‘Things I learnt 
there come back to me now as I sit here, and I 
wish, oh, how I wish I had heeded them more 
when in health! Vincent, you are young still, 
don’t leave the main business of life to a time of 
sickness, as I have done.”’ 

The clear eye of the boy was raised to his, and 
his hand pressed the wasted one beside him, as 
he said, earnestly, — 

‘*T do not think I have. By God’s grace I do 
hope I am trying to serve and follow Him. It is 
sa hard at times, but Jesus sees and knows it 


Harding shaded his eyes for a minute or two 
efore he answered,— 


“Tam glad of it, Vincent. It must be sweet 
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to do anything for Him who so loved us! This 
illness has been a blessing to me. The remem- 
brance of early lessons, and the instruction of our 
kind clergyman have, I trust, roused me out of 
the careless, indifferent state I was in; but I do 
long sometimes to be well, that I may work for 
Him whom I am just beginning to love, and to 
whom I owe a lifetime of service.” 

‘*T remember dear mamma saying to me once, 
that it is quite as pleasing to God when we 
patiently lie still and suffer, as when we are 
working for Him. But it is far more difficult to 
do. It requires more grace to suffer than to do 
God’s will.” 

‘‘Thank you; I will try to think of that when 
I am tempted to murmur because I cannot labour 
as I used to do for those dear to me.” 

Again Arthur rose to go, and his hand was 
taken and warmly grasped. 

‘*Come again, Vincent, as often as you can. 
You and I are, I trust, fighting under the same 
banner ;.why should we not help one another if 
we can ?” 

‘ST often need help,” replied Arthur, with a 
somewhat weary sigh ; “the right path is very 
thorny sometimes !’ 

ts ie if I had stayed in that office I should 
never have trod the right path at all. God grant 
that you may keep in it, Vincent! Good-bye.” 

As Arthur left the house, his heart rose with 
a feeling of thanktulness that he had found one 
in that strange place, who was following the 
same heavenly guide, and he was truly glad that 
he had overcome his reluctance to enter that 
dwelling. llarding was no stranger now, but 
one with whom he might oftentimes take sweet 
counsel. 


CHAPTER XIX. —A TALK WITH SEYMOUR. 


SEYMOUR was passing the end of the narrow 
street as Arthur emerged out of it. 

‘‘Hilloa! Arthur, is that you? I was just 
wishing I could meet you. I have hardly had a 
word with you since you came back from Grey- 
stone. Did you see anything of the governor ?’ 

‘¢ No,” replied Arthur, gravely; ‘‘I wish you 
would go yourself and see how he is, Fred.” 

‘Why, there’s nothing amiss with him, is 
there ?” 

‘‘Not that I know of, only he must be very 
lonely and desolate without any one to love 
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‘<Not he! However, that is a subject we have 
often argued and never agree upon, so we will let 
it rest. I do wish you would be more careful 
what you do and say in the office, Arthur, old 
fellow !” 

‘¢How? I don’t say much, I think.” 

‘‘No; but you do—which is worse. Now, 
only this morning, when Jones came in we were 
all laughing and talking ; there were you writing 
away as steadily as if Mr. Graham were looking 
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not like it.” 

‘*T can’t help that. 
dislikes it, Fred.” 

‘But surely there can be no harm in amusing 
one’s self sometimes, when Mr. Graham is away.”’ 

‘Fred, [ll just ask you this one thing ; would 
you like Mr. Graham to know all that goes on in 
his absence ?” 

‘‘Why, no, of course not; and no one else, 
I should think. We should get into rare rows 
sometimes if he did.” 

‘But God sees it all, Fred; and I want always 
to remember that his eye is upon us, though I 
am afraid I often forget. If we all thought of 
that, things would be different to what they 
are.” 
‘*You have a curious way of putting things, 
Arthur. However, I am afraid that you are 
making Stevens dislike you by sticking up for 
the right so much.” 

‘‘Yes, I know; but I can’t help it,” replied 
Arthur, with a sigh; ‘‘I heartily wish it was not 
so. But I can’t do wrong even for that.” 

‘Arthur !’’ exclaimed Seymour, suddenly, 
after a pause, during which the upright integrity 
of his companion’s conduct struck him with more 
force than it had ever done before, ‘‘you are a 
i tied good fellow! Do you remember my once 
calling you a coward? Things are changed now. 
I am the coward, not you. I could no more 
brave the ridicule of Stevens and Tom than I 
could fly; and yet you aro constantly doing it. 
But I have not your a aaa he added, in a 
lower tone,—‘‘I wish I had. I wish I were like 
you, Arthur, that I do!” 

‘‘Dear Fred,” replied Arthur, eagerly, ‘‘ you 
can be like me, and far, far above me, if you only 
set to work in the same way that I did. Ask for 
God's help, for his blessing, then you can brave 
anything.” 

‘‘T can never equal you, Arthur, whatever I 
do! but in my heart of hearts 1 honour you, 
seat th I can’t follow you.” 

‘*Oh, Fred, I wish you would come with me. 
God’s way is the best, the happiest. Ask Hard- 
ing, from whom I have just come, if he does not 
wish he had trod it in his youth. And it would 
be such a comfort to me if you were helping me 
to do right. Let us be friends, real, true friends, 
as in our school days.” 

‘‘Friends! ay, we shall always be that, I 
trust, Arthur. I care for you more than for any 
one else, and J am sure you are a true friend to 
me. 
and where he wants me to go, go I must; for, as 
I said before, I could never bear that quiet sneer 
he puts on whenever you do anything he does 
not like. However, I don’t suppose there is 
much harm in going with him; { have not got 
any yet that I know of.” 

‘‘I should not be a true friend if I told you 
you ken not. You are different from what you 


I can tell you Stevens does 


I must do right, whoever 


would not have said it once. 
spectful.” 


you know. 


the forbidden subject again, and we shall not 
agree.” 


help. 


But Stevens has somehow got hold of me, | d 
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ae in our school days, or when you first came 
ere. 


‘* Why, what can you mean?” asked Seymour, 


surprised. 


‘**The way you spend Sunday is one proof. 


And you have shown another this afternoon.” 


‘*This afternoon! How?” 
‘*In the term you applied to your father.” 
‘* What, the governor? Oh, I caught that 


from Tom, he is always using it. Where's the 
harm in that ?” 


‘*Perhaps there is no real harm. But you 


And it’s not re- 


‘* As to respect, I have not much for my father, 
But there, we are coming round to 


Co] 


e 
‘‘Fred,” said Arthur, laying his hand on his 


friend’s shoulder, ‘‘I have been speaking more 
plainly than I ought, perhaps, seeing you are 


older than I am; but you will forgive me?” 
‘Forgive vou! there is no need,” replied 

Seymour, giving his hand a hearty squeeze; 

‘‘speak as plain as ever you like, Arthur. I can 


bear anything from you, for I know you love me. 


I wish it did any good, but it all soon goes when 
I am with Stevens.” 

‘‘Then don’t be with him more than you can 
To-morrow will be Sunday: oh, Fred, 
don’t, don’t let Stevens lead you to dishonour 
God’s holy day. What would your mother, your 
little sister, say if they were living, and knew you 
never went to church now, but spent the day in 
pleasure ?”’ : 

A tear stood in Seymour’s eye, for the thought 
of his little sister affected him even now. 

‘¢‘ Arthur, true friend, I will be at church to- 
motrow morning, I promise you. And you know 
I hold a promise sacred, if nothing else. I will 
go with you to St. Mary’s to-morrow.” 

The promise was kept, but the excuse given to 
Stevens was that he had some particular business 
of his own. Seymour dare not avow the true 
reason. 


GOD'S TENDER MERCY. 


“Tne Lord is very pitiful, and of tender 
mercy.” Do you know where to find that little 
text? Right; it is in James v. 11. You will 
ask me what is meant by pity. To know it 
aright you must feel it. Let me help you to 
0 80. 

A little robin, closely chased by a hawk, came 
dashing in through the opened window of a house 
in the country. ‘‘Look, mamma,” cried Lucy, 
a little girl eight years old, ‘‘look at the poor 
little robin, panting and bleeding on the floor.’ 
She gently lifted it, and for days nursed it with 
as much care and attention as though it had been 
a little sister. Often when her papa and mamma 
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went out to walk, she stayed at home to look after | 
robin. One morning, when the family came 
down-stairs, ah! there were tears in Lucy's eyes, 
for robin was dead, cold, silent. I cannot tell 
you how sorry she was for weeks. 

To remove her grief for robin, her father bought 
her a lamb. Soon it became a pet, and caused 
her to forget robin. It filled his place in her 
heart. Most amusing it was to see Lucy and her 

t on the fields. en she ran, it ran after her 

leating hard, as if bawling to her to stop. And 
when she did stop, and sit on the grass, he 
would come and smell her face and curly head, 
kissing her in his way, and then run round her, 
leaping in the air, kicking his legs, and skip- 
ping as if going through a dance. They loved 
each other. 

But one day Lucy and her mother saw some- 
thing white lying on the road, and an angry- 
looking dog skulking away fromit. They quickly 
approached it. Un apPy Lucy ! this was her pet 
lamb, lying dead, with his tongue out, and his 
eyes fixed, glassy. She wept sorely, and for 
weeks spoke and thought of nothing but him. 

One day she said to her mother, ‘Mamma, 
everything that I love dies. I will now love 
nothing but Johnnie.” 

Johnnie was her only brother, and two years 
younger than herself. Love him she did with 
the most sincere and intense affection. She loved 
him too much, perhaps. She was happy when 
he smiled, grieved when he wept. One day he 
fell sick, and was laid on his bed, and the doctor 
was sent for. Lucy was so sorry, that she could 
take no food, became sick herself, and had to be 
put to bed. ; 

A few days afterwards she stepped into Johnnie's 
bedroom to see how he was. He was lying on 
his bed, his eyes closed, face white as snow. She 
heard the tramping of men’s feet. She looked 
out at the window, and saw one or two carrying 
a little coffin. What does all this mean? Ah, 
Lucy, Lucy, Johnnie is dead. Your little brother 
is to be taken from you, nailed in a coffin, and 
hid from you for ever inthe tomb. Ere the men 
closed the lid she fondly kissed his cold cheeks, 
and bathed them with her tears, and when the 
body was removed, her heart was almost broken. 

rom that day Lucy’s health declined. She 
pined and wasted away, and ere many weeks 
passed she slept the sleep of death, and was laid 
in the same grave with her little brother. ‘‘Lovely 
in their lives, in their death they were not 
divided.” 

Now, on reading this story, you feel sorry for 
Lucy in her misfortunes. That feeling is pity. 
Pity is feeling for those who suffer. And what a 
blessed thought it is that our Father in heaven is 
full of this feeling, ‘‘that He is very we, 
pitying you and me every time we are in distress ! 
‘here are many thousands in the world who 
suffer at this moment, but God does not look upon 
them with indifference... He pities them very 
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much, and He will help them, if they will pray 
to Him for help. 

Long ago, two orphan children were seen 
wandering through the country begging. They 
were brother and sister. The brother, eight years 
of age, was sounger than his sister, blind from 
his birth, and of a sickly constitution. Their 
father and mother being dead, and having no 
relatives to take care of them, nor any home, they 
were forced, much against their will, to beg. In 
fair weather or foul, they had to be on the move. 
And no one can ever tell how much they suffered 
from cold, hunger, and unkindness. Often they 
received cruel, hard-hearted repulses ; often doors 
were roughly slammed in their faces ; often they 
were weary and faint, starving with hunger, and 
shivering with cold, their threadbare clothes all 
soaked with rain, and their shoeless feet torn and 
bleeding; often, too, did they sit down at the 
roadside, weeping over their sufferings, and cry- 
ing to God to take them away to their father and 
mother. Poor orphans, none pitied them, none 
cared whether they were alive or dead. 

One day in winter, as they were crossing a long 
moor, they were overtaken by one of those sudden 
and severe snowstorms that sometimes occur in 
Scotland. Ina wonderfully short time the road 
was covered knee-deep, and here and there were 
high wreaths of snow, like great embankments of 
sand. The apd orphans struggled on, but soon 
their one failed them, and the blind boy was 
so fatigued that he fell down at the roadside. 
The little sister endeavoured to carry him, but 
she could not. Her own strength was gone. 
With great difficulty she got to the top of a small 
hill that was near at hand, and there she stood 
shivering, weeping, and crying with all her might 
for help. 

But no help came, no one heard her. She was 
answered only by the sad moanings of the wind. 
None but God can tell what the poor forlorn girl 
felt and suffered on the hill-top. With eyes that 
could not weep, and a heart whose very strings 
were breaking, she returned to her brother, and 
found him sleeping peacefully on the hard, crisp 
snow, as if on a bed of down. Then, like a true 
sister, she laid herself down by her brother's side, 
pulling him close to her bosom, and wrapping: 
round him some of her own threadbare clothes. 

There they lay all at tae The moon, pale and 
beautiful, trod peacefully her path, and the stars: 
also glittered like diamond points in the flooring 
of heaven. The whole firmament that night was 
more than usually bright and brilliant. Ah! 
was it to show the orphans the way to the home 
where their parents dwelt ? 

This only is certain, that when day dawned, 
men and women stood gazing, with tears in their 
eyes, on the sad touching spectacle before them, 
the two orphan children folded in each other's 
arms, and frozen to death ! 

And what touched all above everything was, 
that the sister, though dead herself, was still 
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holding in her hands the icy fingers of her little|in before him. He was thus disappointed for 


brother. 

I trust, my dear reader, you have felt what I 
did when I heard thisstory. It awakened intense 
pity in my bosom. And I have told it that you 
might know from experience what kind of feeling 
there is in God’s heart when it is said that ‘‘ He 
is very pitiful.’’ 

You have often read about Christ. He was 
‘*God manifest in the flesh,’—God in human 
form. How extraordinary to sec one so good 
despised by almost every one; mocked and spat 
upon ; a crown of thorns fixed on his head; his 
hands and feet nailed to a wooden cross; his 
blood flowing down to the ground ; and Himself 
suffering excruciating pain that ended in death ! 
All this was extraordinary. 

But I ask, what brought Him to earth at all? 
What made Him come? Pity, mingled with love, 
made Him leave heaven, and weep, and suffer, 
and die for us on earth. He pitied our lost estate, 
and therefore He came to save us. We were like 
the little child that wandered away from its 
father’s house in the back settlements of America. 
Every one pitied it, for every one thought it 
either must have strayed, or be drowned, or torn to 
pieces by wild beasts. Its parents and all in the 
settlement searched for it, but in vain; they 
could not find it, and so every one returned home. 
The father alone continued the search, and at last 
found his poor child in the possession of a gang 
of wild Indians. We, like this child, have gone 
astray from our Father in heaven, and have fallen 
into the hands of the devil and his wicked angels. 
They make us their slaves, and tyrannise over us. 
But our Father in heaven pitied us when He saw 
that the devil was leading us down to hell. So 
Jesus came to deliver us, and to bring us back to 
Himself. And when He lived on earth, as the 
God-man, how frequently did He show that ‘‘ He 
is very pitiful ” ! 

You remember what occurred at the little city 
of Nain. Jesus, accompanied by a great crowd 
of people, approaches. Wave after wave of plain- 
tive wail reaches his ear, and then he sees a com- 
pany coming in view. It is a funeral procession. 

he living carrying forth their dead. As they 
move on, they weep and raise their voices in 
lamentation. Behind follows the widowed mother 
of the young man whose body is going to the 
tomb. ile others weep aloud, she weeps in 
silence. Her heart is too sore, and her grief too 
deep and real, to make any noise or display. 
There was none on earth who pitied that poor 
weeping mother more than Christ; and He 
instantly gave a proof of his pity ; for He ordered 
the procession to halt, and then stepping up to 
the dead, raised him to life, and restored him to 
his joyful mother. 

You remember, too, the case of the impotent 
man at the pool of Bethesda. None cared for 
this frail old man; for every time he attempted 
to go down into the water, some one ran and got 


ears. The moment, however, that Christ saw 
him, He had compassion on him, and healed him 
there and then. You remember, also, the tears 
which pity drew from his eyes on Olivet’s brow. 
Can it be? Tears in his eyes in the midst of a 
triumph! So it was. As a prophet, He saw 
Jerusalem a heap of ruins, and all its inhabitants 
either killed or sold as slaves, and He felt for 
them the most intense pity. This feeling had to 
do with every miracle that Christ performed, 
with every word of comfort He uttered, and every 
rebuke He administered. God the Father pitied 
our ruined and lost condition, and therefore He 
sent his Son to save us; Christ pitied us, and 
laid down his life for us; the Holy Spirit pities 
us, convinces us of sin, of righteousness and 
judgment to come, shows us our need of Christ, 
leads us to Him, and prepares us for living with 
Him in glory. If ever words were true, they are 
those, that ‘‘the Lord is very pitiful.” 

Let me now show you the uses we are to make 
of this truth. If the Lord is pitiful, then do not 
be afraid to lay your case before Him when you 
are suffering. No matter from what cause you 
suffer, tell it to Him, and He will pity you. 
Good men, such as Job, did so in the olden times, 
as yon will find in the 19th chapter and 21st verse 
of his book. | 

Then, again, the fact that ‘‘the Lord is very 

itiful” implies that He is able and willing to 

elp. You may be willing enough to help your 
fellow-creatures, and yet not able. Sometimes 
vessels loaded with passengers go down within a 
few hundred yards of the shore, and in the pre- 
sence of many spectators, who would willingly 
render help if wind and waves permitted them. 
How often does it happen that some acquaintance 
is sick even to death. and that you can do no- 
thing for him, save to look on and weep! It is 
very different, however, with God. All power is 
his, and all things are at his disposal. He can 
smooth down all your difficulties. 

Again, the fact that the Lord is pitiful implies 
that He is willing to forgive our sins, to sanctify 
our natures, and to make us followers of Jesus. 

And, last of all, if ‘*the Lord is very pitiful,” 
we too ought to be so. Some boys have very little of 
this spirit. I have seen them treating poor dumb 
animals very unkindly, and teasing them almost 
to death. I hope that none of you will follow 
their wicked example, but that you will be pitiful 
and kind to one another, and to every creature of 
God that comes in your way. 


A PROVIDENTIAL EARTHQUAKE. 


EARTHQUAKES are usually such messengers of 
evil, that it is well worth while to notice how 
one of them was lately made the means of 
safety instead of destruction to some of God’s 
people. 
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The earthquake was felt last November in the 
Friendly Islands, and issued in the wreck of the 
ship John Wesley, and in a most extraordinary 
deliverance of the passengers and crew from 
impending death. 

The John Wesley, on her way from Haabai to 
Tonga, lay to on the morning of the 17th, and 
waited for daylight to sail into Nukualofa harbour, 
about twenty miles distant. Soon after four 
o'clock in the morning, from some cause then 
unknown, she was found to have drifted on a 
reef, where after repeatedly striking, she stuck 
fast in the midst of breakers, the sea washing 
over the deck, and, after a fearful crash, broke 
her back, and of course filled'rapidly. Had she 
then slipped off the reef, she would have sunk in 
deep water, and all must have perished. 

But meanwhile, just at the right time, a great 
earthquake took place, followed by an immense 
wave, which lifted the vessel from among the 
breakers high and dry upon the flat reef, with but 
two feet of water. The water which the vessel 
had taken in now gushed out on the rocks. The 
vessel was a wreck, but all lives were saved. 

This wave went far inland at some of the 
islands, washed the dead out of their graves, and 
destroyed twenty houses, a boat, and two canoes. 
The sea receded fourteen miles at some places. 
A sound was heard at Nukualofa, as though from 
a ship in distress, There had been a shaking felt 
the night before, no doubt causing the under- 
current that drew the Wesley to her destruction. 
At the Haabai island, at twenty minutes to six on 
the 18th, the clocks stopped, the pictures swung 
to and fro, and the glass lamps rattled. 

While the brig was in peril among the breakers, 
three or four passengers and some of the crew 
got away in the boat, and hastened some twenty 
miles to Nukualofa. King George and his men, 
with the missionaries, hastened in schooners and 
boats, {but did not reach the wreck till three 
o'clock, eleven hours after the vessel had struck. 
After the boat had left, the missionaries on board 
held a meeting for solemn and earnest prayer. 
The peril was great. They had scarcely concluded 
when the shock occurred which brought the wave 
which lifted them from peril into safety. 

It is not without reason that the missionaries 
acknowledge a special Providence in their deli- 
verance. 


SCRAPS FOR SPARE MINUTES. 
INVENTION OF THE RAILWAY. 


NEARLY two centuries ago railways were em- 

loyed in the Newcastle collieries. Lord-Keeper 
North, in 1676, writes, ‘*The manner of the 
carriage is by laying rails of timber from the 
colliery to the river exactly straight and parallel; 
and bulky carts are made with four rollers fitting 
these rails, whereby the carriage is so easy, that 


one horse will draw four or five chaldrons of 
coals, and is an immense benefit to the coal mer- 
chants.” 

Cast-iron rails date a century later, for George 
Stephenson tells us, from the books of the Coal- 
brook Dale Iron Company, that in 1767, between 
five and six tons of cast-iron rails were made at 
these works, but only ‘‘as an experiment, on the 
suggestion of one of the partners.” The use of 
cast-iron rails is stated by Mr. Carr to have been 
first introduced at the colliery of the Duke of 
Norfolk, near Sheffield, in 1776. 

A striking suggestion of uniting railway com- 
munication into a ‘‘ system,” as connecting lines 
are now called, will be found in Sir Richard 
Philips’s ‘‘Morning’s Walk from London to 
Kew,’’ eet e in 1813. On reaching the 
Surrey Iron Railway, at Wandsworth, where a 
train of carriages was drawn by one horse, Sir 
Richard says, ‘‘I thought of the millions which 
have been spent at Malta, four or five of which 
might have been the means of extending double 
lines of tron railway from London to Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Holyhead, Milford, Falmouth, Yar- 
mouth, Dover, and Portsmouth. <A reward of a 
single thousand would have supplied coaches, and 
other vehicles of various degrees of speed, with the 
best tackle for readily turning out ; and we might, 
ere this, have witnessed our mail coaches running 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, drawn by @ 
single horse, or impelled fifteen miles an hour by 
Blenkinsopp’s steam engine.” 

The writer of these sagacious remarks lived 
till 1840, so that he had the gratification of wit- 
pees a triumph greater than his long-cherished 

ope. ‘ 

n the interval was published the first 
‘Treatise on Railways,” by Nicholas Wood, of 
Killingworth, wherein the writer deprecates any 
attempt at a greater speed than fourteen miles an 
hour on railways. 

Yet this short-sightedness was exceeded by @ 
writer in the Quarterly Review: ‘* What,’’ said the 
reviewer, ‘‘can be more palpably ridiculous than 
the prospect held out of locomotives travelling 
twice as fast as stage-coaches? We should as 
soon have expected the people of Woolwich to 
suffer themselves to be fired off upon one of Con- 
greve's ricochet rockets, as trust themselves to 
the mercy of such a machine going at such a rate. 
We will back old Father Thames against the 
Woolwich Railway for any sum. We trust that 
Parliament will, in all railways it may sanction, 
limit the speed to eight or nine miles an hour, 
which we entirely agree with Mr. Sylvester is as 
great as can be ventured on with safety.” 

The locomotive steam engine dates long after 
the railway, and the directors of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway were for some time un- 
determined as to the kind of motive power which 
they should adopt, ere they decided upon the 
steam locomotive. What a change a few years 
has made with regard to railways ! 
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THE DOG DAYS. 


Wuat are the ‘‘dog days” ? 

Very hot days in July, replies some young 
reader. 

True, but what have the dogs to do with 
them ? 

Oh, because it is the month when they go mad, 
I suppose. 

Not so, my dear philosopher, that is not the 
reason. Dog days are a certain number of days 
before and after the rising of canicula (or the 
dog-star) in the morning. These days last from 
July 3rd to August 11th. | 

What would you like to do on these sultry 
days? Perhaps you would have no objection to 
let Howirr summon you to a country retreat :— 


Come ye, come ye, to the green, green wood ; 
Loudly the blackbird is singing, 
The opal is feasting on blossom and bud, 
And the curléd fern is springing ; 
Here ye may sleep, 
In the moss so deep, 
When the noon is so warm and so weary, 
And sweetly awake 
As the sun through the brake 
Bids the fauvette and white-throat sing cheery. 


But, in order that you may be entitled to rest 
so pleasantly during the noontide hours, you 
must be early risers and get a good deal of work 
done before breakfast. RYAN wrote some stirring 
verses to a friend who was not an early riser. I 
do not know what effect they had upon him, but 
perhaps if I repeat a few of these verses they may 
take a good effect upon you, That is, supposing 
you also are not early risers. I do not know you 
are oot. Probably you— 
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Go to bed when ’tis dark, 
And up with the lark. 


Still, I think you will be pleased with the 
verses :— 


Awake, awake, the flowers unfold, 
And tremble bright in the sun, 

And the river shines a lake of gold— 
For the young day has begun. 


The air is blithe and tho sky is blue, 
And the lark on lightsome wings, 

From bushes that sparkle rich with dew, 
To heaven her matin sings. 


Then awake, awake, while music’s note 
Now bids thee sleep to shun ; 

Light zephyrs of fragrance round thee float, 
For the young day has begun. 


Many, many years ago, Horace wrote 
an ode to a favourite fountain. In this 
ode, from.a translation of which I quote a 
few lines, he speaks of the dog-star:— 


Thee, the fierce dog-star, in his blazing hour, 
Despairs to touch; thou welcomest the herd, 
Yoke-harassed and stray flock, 
With thy voluptuous cool. : 
Thy place is with the famous streams: for I 
Have sung the green oak that o’er-canopies 
Yon cave-worn rocks, whence leap 
Thy bubbling waterfalls. 


Probably, if Horace were living in the present 
day, he would compose us an ode to a drinking- 
fountain, for it is Just as pleasant a sight to a 
thirsty man or boy in the hot, dusty streets of 
London, as the sight of a village stream is to a 
thirsty traveller along a parched country road. 

And whenever they set up a drinking-fountain, 
they ought to put a small trough at the bottom 


forthe dogs. ; 
Right, my friend Harry, I am glad you think 
of your dumb friends. Never be selfish. 
Now I will conclude this paper by a verse . 
which Dr. Mackay wrote on a spring which he 
found by the wayside in Alabama :— 


Bonnie little burnie, 
Winding through the grass, 
Time shall never waste thee, 
Or drain thy sparkling glass ; 
And were I not to taste thee, 
And bless thee as I pass, 
*T would be a scorn of beauty, 
*Twould be a want of duty, 
’Twould be neglect of pleasure— 
So come—thou little treasure ! 
I'll kiss thee while I may, 
And while I sip thy coolness 
On this sunny day, 
1il bless thy gracious Giver, 
now little baby river, 
Gushing by the way! 
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“Worn out with the excess of her emotion.” 


KATIE’S MISTAKE: 


A STORY OF LIFE’S CHANGES, 


By the Author of ‘‘ WINIFRED’s HomE,” 
‘SERNEST WILTON,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIX.—KatTir cors Home. 


Mrs. Bruce sent her little maid home for a few 
days, and then locking up her house, she left the 
key in the care of a weigubout, who promised to 
take charge of it, and to air the rooms when 
necessary.” 

Katie was surprised at the mingled prompti- 
tude and quietness with which Mrs. Bruce made 
her arrangements. There was no noise, and no 
bnstle about the old Jady’s movements; she was 
not in a quarter of the hurry that Katie was 


when merely getting ready for her daily walk 
Nor did she say a great deal. And yet almost 
before Katie had recovered from the surprise 
occasioned by her paras visit, the few things 
required for herself and Mrs, Bruce had been 
packed in a carpet bag; and they were both 
seated in the hired chaise which was to convey 
them to the railway terminus 

Katie was not td to be thus unexpectedly 
summoned home. She was not at all alarmed 
about her mother, not thinking that she was 
seriously ill, A bad cold, which had rendered 
her feverish, but which would be cured in a few 
days, was the worst that she realized; for Mrs. 
Foster had never ailed more since Katie had been 
with her, and Katie was not one who anticipated 
evil. 

She was not tired of being at Mrs. Bruce’s, 
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but changes were always welcome to her restless 
temperament; and as they whirled along in the 
train, she was pleased with the thought of seeing 
her mamma again, and felt very self-important in 
the prospect of helping to nurse her. 

‘‘How strange it seems,” she said to Mrs. 
Bruce, ‘‘to be going home, and yet zot to be 
going home!. It will be so funny to live in 
lodgings, without any of our own servants to 
wait on us. I shall fancy I am at the sea-side.” 

But when Katie reached the lodgings, not even 
her lively imagination could conjure up anything 
like the sea-side in connection with them. When- 
ever she had gone with her mamma to one of the 
watering-places, they had occupied fine, hand- 
somely furnished apartments fronting the sea, 
where they had a full view, not only of the 
waves, but also of the gaiety and fashion which 
enlivened the town. 

But the rooms which Mr. Foster had engaged 
in Seymour Street had nothing nice about them 
excepting their size. They were large, certainly, 
but then they were dark and dingy, with ill- 
matched furniture, and a want of that thorough 
cleanliness to which Katie had always been ac- 
customed. 

Seymour Street was a narrow street; the houses 
were marked by a dull uniformity; and, with the 
exception of the doctor’s carriage, any vehicle of 
more | aes than the greengrocer’s cart rarely 
passed by; so that there was not much entertain- 
ment to gain through sitting at the window. 

And the prospect from the back was even less 
enlivening. There was no garden; only a little 
bricked yard, which held the grim-looking water- 
butt ; and the neighbouring houses were built so 
closely all around, that it seemed to Katie like 
being shut up ina prison. Mrs. Bruce’s ‘‘ pokey 
little cottage” was quite a paradise in compari- 
son. 

Katie disliked the house the moment she got 
inside it; and as they entered the drawing-room, 
after climbing the steep staircase, she exclaimed, 
‘*Oh, Mrs. Bruce, what a dull, disagreeable place 
this is!” 

‘* Hush, Katie,” said Mrs. Bruce, as she gently 
drew her in and closed the door. 

‘“Why?” asked Katie; ‘‘why should not I 
speak ?” 

“* Because it was the mistress, dear, who showed 
us the way up.” 

‘* What, that shabby, untidy person! It would 
not signify if she did hear me. But where is 
mamma ?” 

‘‘She is not up yet, I dare say. This way, 
Katie. But’—and Mrs. Bruce lowered her tone— 
‘‘don't complain to your mamma about the house, 
dear, because she cannot help it, and she has so 
many other things to trouble her.” 

Katie promised not to find fault; and, indeed, 
she forgot all that was ‘‘dull” and ‘‘disagree- 
able” the next minute, when her eyes rested on 
her mother’s bright face, and warm kisses were 
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imprinted on her cheeks. Mrs. Foster clasped 
her arm lovingly round her little girl, as if she 
had so longed for her, and as if she did not mean 
to part with her again. 

It puzzled Katie a little to tell why her mamma 
was so very glad to see her, because it was not 
long since her last visit to Pegnor, and Mrs. 
Foster had not then shown such strong tokens of 
endearment. She was always tender and kind to 
Katie, but to-day especially so; and Katie sup- 
posed that it was because she was poorly, and 
had felt lonely and tired. 

She chattered away to her mamma, telling her 
all that she thought would amuse her, and asking 
her whether she liked the pretty cottage which 
oe been so minutely described in the unanswered 

etter. 

And Mrs. Foster, in reply, smiled and said that 
she was afraid the cottage would soon be let, if it 
possessed all the advantages which Katie had re- 
presented as belonging to it. 

‘‘Yes, mamma,’ said Katie, eagerly, ‘‘that was 
why I wanted you and papa to make haste and 
decide. What do you say, mamma? will it do for 
us ??’ 

‘¢It would do nicely, Katie, if we were ready for 
it. But 1 must get better, darling, before we can 
think about house-taking.” 

‘‘Ob, it won’t be long, mamma, before you are 
well again. Why, you don’t look a bit ill, 
mamma, and you have such a bright colour in 
your cheexs.” 

And Katie jumped down to meet her papa, 
with as untroubled a heart as if sickness and 
sorrow were things with which she had no 
concern, 


CHAPTER XX.—A HovusE NOT MADE WITH 
HAnps. 


PEeruars Mrs. Foster hoped that she should still 
recover, or perhaps she was unwilling to throw a 
gloom over Katie’s return by saying how ill she 
really was; and indeed the slight excitement of 
meeting Katie and Mrs. Bruce seemed to give her 
fresh strength. She was able to be dressed and 
lie on the sofa, and talk on various subjects with 
her usual cheerfulness, 

But Mrs. Bruce’s experienced eye was not de- 
ceived by this apparent amendment. She had 
nursed too many loved ones not to recognize the 
sure signs of fading life; and, though carefully 
concealing her sorrowful persuasion, had no 
doubt in her own mind that Mrs. Foster was 
gradually declining ; and her heart ached to hear 
Katie’s merry remarks about what they should 
do, and where they should go, ‘‘ when mamma 
was better.” Even Mr. Foster brightened up 
that evening, for he thought his wife so much 
stronger, that his anxiety respecting her was 
lessened. 

But Mrs, Bruce’s fears soon proved themselves 
too true. It was plain the next day that 
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Mrs. Foster’s improvement had only been tem-| Katie, ‘surely we might have it. I know you 


orary, like the sudden flickering of the flame 
before it is altogether extinguished. She was too 
weak to leave her room ; and from that time she 
rapidly failed. 3 

The sudden trials which she had been called to 
bear had been too great a shock for her feeble 
frame, and had told seriously upon her health; 
so that when a severe cold produced inflammation 
of me lungs, she had not power to rally from the 
attack. 

Yet her illness advanced by such gentle degrees, 
and there was so little about it that was painful or 
distressing, that it was easy to forget, while with 
her, that her days were so nearly ended. Unselfish 
to the last, she still thought more of others than 
of herself; and strove to soften to her husband 
and child the bitterness of their approaching 
separation. A sweet smile on her peaceful face 
was ever ready for them when they looked at her; 
and she manifested even more than her ordinary 
interest in all relating to them. 

But Katie could not believe that her mamma 
was at all likely to die. She had not been 
directly told so; and though Mrs. Bruce looked 
and spoke very gravely sometimes about Mrs. 
Foster's health, Katie thought that was because 
she was old, and therefore easily frightened. 
For Katie was sure her mamma expected to 
get better, or else she would not be so happy 
and cheerful as she evidently was; and her 
mother must certainly know best about herself. 
So Katie could not and would not perceive that 
her mamma was in any danger, and she looked 
forward eagerly to the time when Mrs. Foster 
would be able to go out again. 

The doctor came every day, and sometimes 
twice a day; and Katie, with all a child’s con- 
fidence, supposed that his skill and his medicines 
would make her mamma well again. He might 
not cure her mamma immediately, but that he 
would eventually do so Katie, accepted as a 
matter of course. 

Ah, if we had but the same faith in our 
heavenly Physician! He never fails to heal 
all who apply to Him for aid, and follow his 
directioxs ! 

One day «hen Katie was alone with her 
mamma, and her busy little tongue had been 
runni:s on as usual on all manner of topics, 
something happened to remind her of the cottage 
at Pegnor. 

‘* Mamma,” she exclaimed, ‘‘I wonder whether 
our cottage is let yet? I call it owrs, because I 
Want it to be ours. I do so hope nobody has 
taken it.” 

‘*Never mind if they have, dear,” s.id Mrs. 
Foster, gently. 

**Oh, mamma, have you quite given it up, 
then? Cannot papa afford the rent? It is not 
more than Mrs. Bruce pays, mamma.” 

‘*It is not the rent, dear, but——” . 

“If it is not the rent, mamma,” interrupted 


would like it.” 

** Yes, Katie, I should have liked it, but-——” 

** And if you could only move there at once,” 
interrupted Katie, anxious to urge all she could 
in its favour before she heeded any ‘‘ buts,” ‘I 
am sure you will get well much sooner than in 
this nasty lodging.” 

‘*T am not going to stop in this lodging, 
Katie.” 

‘‘ What then, mamma ?” 

**Can you bear to hear what I have to tell you, 
Katie ?”” 

‘*'Yes, mamma,” answered Katie, though with 
a little trembling in her voice. 

It suddenly flashed into her mind that perhaps 
her papa and mamma meant to leave England 
again, and that they intended her to stay behind 
with Mrs. Bruce. But she looked up bravely at 
her mamma, determined not to give way until 
she had ascertained the worst. 

‘*T don’t want to grieve you, Katie dear; but 
you ought to know that mamma is thinking of 
going to that ‘house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.’” 

The tears started in Katie’s eyes. ‘‘Oh, don't, 
mamma,” she said, ‘‘ please don’t talk so.’ 

‘“‘But, Katie, isn’t it better to talk about it, 
and so to be prepared for it, than for it to come 
all suddenly upon you? I wanted to save you 
that, dear.’ 

‘* But, mamma, it is not true, it cannot 
be true! Oh, you will, you must get better 
again |’’ 

‘Not in this world, Katie. Dr. Thompson 
told your papa this morning that I could not 
last much longer; and I feel that he is right. It 
does not disturb me, darling, except for your sake 
and for papa’s.”’ 

‘¢But Dr. Thompson is mistaken, mamma; I 
am sure he is. You must have a fresh doctor, 
mamma.” 

Mrs. Foster shook her head. ‘‘ When the 
great Physician calls his patient home, Katie, 
and promises to make her well for ever, it is little 
that earthly doctors can do for her. My precious 
child, you must be willing to let me go.” 

‘‘No, no, mamma,” exclaimed Katie, with 
passionate vehemence, ‘‘ you must not go, you 
shall not go! I won't let you go, mamma, unless 
I go with you!” 

And Katie threw herself into her mother’s 
arms, and sobbed with all the violence of un- 
restrained feelings. 

Mrs. Foster did not attempt to check or reascn 
with her; but she silently caressed Katie, and 
mingled her tears with those of her child. For, 
fair and pleasant as was the home to which she 
was hastening, the valley which led thither was 
shadowed by the grief of parting with the beloved 
ones who must remain behind her. She knew in 
whom she trusted, and she knew that He would 
watch over the motherless girl whom she put 
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_ into his keeping ; and yet, if such had been his 
will, she would rather have prolonged her pil- 
grimago here until Katie could have better dis- 
-pensed with her guidance. 

But since it was not his will, she bowed meekly 
to his appointment, and said, both with her heart 
and with her lips, what Katie had not yet learnt 
to say, ‘Thy will be done!” 

Her mother’s soft touches and still softer 
words calmed Katie a little, and she was able 
to wipe away her tears and to listen to the few 
remarks by which Mrs. Foster tried to soothe her 
child’s distress ; and though Katie did not then 
fully understand them, they so far comforted her 
that she could meet her papa and Mrs. Bruce 
with her usual composure. 

But she kept very close to her mamma during 
the rest of the day. 


Cuarrer XXI.—Poor LITTLE KATIE. 


THE following day Mrs. Foster appeared so much 
better, and her appetite was so good, that Katie's 
spirits rose high, and she thought the threatened 
evil was past, and that after all her mamma would 
recover. 

It was perhaps as well that she should think 
so, for the hope helped her to attend more cheer 
fully to the loving counsels which her mamma 
gave her from time to time when they were by 
themselves, and when she was equal to the 
fatigues of talking. 

otwithstanding the occasional fluctuations, 

which relieved Katie’s fears, Mrs. Foster grew so 
weak that she was sometimes unable to open her 
lips, beyond saying a few necessary words, for 
hours together. She therefore anxiously availed 
herself of all the opportunities which she could 
secure for speaking to her dear little girl of many 
things which it would be useful for her to know, 
and for teaching her some of the precious truths 
which were her own stay and solace in this hour 
of trial, 

Sweet were the conversations which passed 
between the dying mother and her child. 


their impression, even when she was a silver- 
haired old lady. 

And so bright and home-like were Mrs. Foster's 
anticipations of heaven, that Katic’s ideas of 
another world were much more real and pleasant 
than they used to be; and she felt, as she read to 
her mother the glowing descriptions of the Reve- 
lation, how delightful it must be to walk with 
the Shepherd-Saviour in those green pastures, 
and by those living fountains, to which He leads 
his redeemed flock in glory. 

But that mournful and yet happy period came 
to a close. The end was sudden. It always 
seems sudden to survivors, even when they aro 
watching for it. 


sleep to receive her mother’s parting word and 
smile. She was only just in time; for the mes- 
sengers from the King came in haste, and could 


a, 


And sweeter still was the remembrance of 
them to Katie in after years. She never lost 


Early one morning Katie was roused from her 


not wait. 

‘*Good-bye, darling ;—love Jesus ;—keep close 
to Him ;—meet me in heaven,” were the low, 
broken utterances which fcll on Katie’s ear, as 
she kissed her mother’s pale brow, and felt for 
a Oak time the affectionate pressure of her 

and, 

A few more minutes, and the loving voice 
was hushed, the soft eyes were closed, and poor 
little Katie was motherless., 

Yes, ‘‘ poor little Katie.” At first she seemed 
stunned by the blow, and thought manmma would 
surely wake again presently; she could not be 
really gone: it was only a miserable dream, 
which would vanish with the daylight. 

Alas! it was no dream; and as Katie slowly 
realized her sad loss, her grief became uncon- 
trollable. She cried, and cried, until she could 
not cry any longer; and worn out with the 
excess of her emotion, she sat on a low stool, 
pita her head on Mrs. Bruce’s lap, and went fast 
asleep. 

** Poor little lamb!”? said the kind-hearted 
old lady to hersclf, as she watched Katie's 
slumber, and laid her withered fingers on the 
child’s silken curls—‘‘ poor little lamb, to be left 
so early in this cold world without a mother’s 
care! But you shall never know the want of her, 
so far as it is in my power to supply her place. 
God helping me, I will be a true friend to you, and 
will shield you, as she would have done, from 
sorrow and temptation.” 


THE LAW OF LOVE. 
2 Kings iv. 1—6. 


Pour forth the oil, pour boldly forth, 
It will not fail until 

Thou failest vessels to provide, 
Which it may largely fill. 


But then, when such are found no more, 
Though flowing broad and free 

Till then, and nourished from on high, 
It straightway stanched will be. 


Dig channels for the streams of love, 

' Where they may broadly run, 

And love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 


But if at any time thou cease 
Such channels to provide, 

The very founts of love for thee 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share, if we would keep, 
That good thing from above; 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have—= 
Such is the law of love. 
B.C. P 
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LITTLE FRANK’S CHILDHOOD. 


LitTr_z Frank’s childhood was a very happy one, 
not only because he had kind friends to take care 
of him, and a beautiful home to live in; but 
because he loved Jesus, and early gave his heart 
to Him. So bright and joyous was Frank, that 
one of his aunts always gave him the name of 
**a little sunbeam.” 

His dear mother taught him about God as 
soon as he was able to understand anything. 
One day, when he was very little, she found him 
alone in the nursery, playing with his toys, and 
said, ‘‘ Ah, Frankie, nobody here but you?” 

‘*’Yes, mamma,’’ he replied, ‘‘God is here.” 

And another time, when he was alarmed by a 
sudden gust of wind in the garden, and thought 
that his mother, of course, shared in his fright, 
he looked affectionately towards her, and quietly 
said, ‘God is with me, mamma.” . 

And it was evident he spoke only what he felt. 
Little Frank was very fond of prayer. It was 
customary for him, almost from infancy, to be 
present—sitting by his mother’s side, or on her 
knee—while his brother and sisters had their 
morning Scripture reading ; but before prayer he 
was sent to an adjoining room, lest he should 
distract the attention of the elder children. But 
one day when asked as usual to retire—he was not 
then three years old—he looked up in his mother’s 
face, and, with an imploring countenance, said, 
‘‘ Mayn’t baby pray too?” 

His request was at once granted; and as he 
rose from his knees, and shook back his golden 
ringlets, he gazed upon his mother with an ex- 
pression of delight which she will never forget. 

From that morning he was always present at 

the family gathering, and seemed greatly to en- 
joy it. 
One day the passage read, Exod. xxvii. 20, was 
descriptive of the oil for the vessels of the taber- 
nacle, and the meaning was illustrated by pass- 
ages from the New Testament. Frank was then 
only five years old, and it was not imagined that 
he could feel the slightest interest in a subject 
supposed to be beyond his age; but when the 
alder children were dismissed, and he was brought 
forward to be taught some of the more simple 
portions of Scripture, he knelt down as usual to 
pray, and said, with deep earnestness, ‘‘O my 
Gon make me to learn this day with pure oil.” 

In his evening prayers he i be mentioned 
his desires to his mother, and begged her to put 
them into words ; but often he expressed his feel- 
ings in language of his own, such as this, — 

* 0 God, grant that I may stick to Thee as 
close as the snail stuck to the rock, and couldn’t 
be got off.” 

e idea had evidently been suggested by the 
amusements of the day, in the rock-garden near 
the house. 

‘‘Mamma,” he said once, ‘‘I wanted to be a 


good boy at my lessons this morning, and when I 
was going to begin, I asked God to make me 
good, and help me; and my lessons, which yes- 
terday seemed so difficult, were not difficult at all 
to-day, but very pleasant and very easy.” 

His mother, in her reply, dwelt upon God's 
goodness in permitting and inviting little child- 
ren, as in the words of the Saviour, Matt. xix. 14. 
to come to Him in all their difficulties, 

With great animation, Frank exclaimed, ‘* Ah, 
bh indeed God does answer prayer, 1 know 
that.”’ 

‘* But how ?”” 

‘‘Oh, mamma, sometimes when I do feel verv 
naughty, I have prayed to God to make me good 
—to give me a good heart to please Him ; and, do 
you know, He has just done it, and not let me be 
naughty any more.” 

When his mother spoke of the comfort of pri- 
vate prayer, and observed that when we cannot 
go alone by ourselves, we can lift up our heart to 
God in the midst of business or of people, — 

‘*Oh yes,” he answered, ‘‘for I do not always 
go to my own room; this morning I was sitting 
at the end of the schoolroom table, going to be- 
gin my lessons; governess did not know about 
it.” 

On another occasion, while on a visit to his 
aunt, he was reproved for some fault, and at first 
he would not allow that what he had done was 
wrong, and continued to argue the point in his 
own favour. Soon, however, he was brought to 
acknowledge his error, and own that he was sorry; 
and in his evening prayer he, of his own accord, 
confessed his fault and sought forgiveness. 

‘*Q my God, forgive me for having been so 
wicked, and for having made Satan so glad this 
day ; for, oh, how Satan rejoices when he makes 
one of Thy children do what is wrong!” 

Little Frank early learnt to be self-denying 
and useful. He was about five years of age 
when a fever broke out in the village; and one 
day he found his mother in her room, engaged 
with the housekeeper, making up bundles of 
clothing. 

‘‘' What are these for, mamma f” 

He was told that they were for the sick child- 
ren. His interest was immediately awakened, 
and he asked if he might not give them some- 
say 
‘*But you have not anything of your own, 
Frankie, except the clothes you wear and the 
meals you eat, so how can you help them?” 

He caught up the words, ‘‘ the meals you eat,” 
and said, ‘‘I should like to send them half of ailZ 
my meals—do let me.” 

Consent was given without much thought ; and 
from that date, while the fever lasted, he never 
tasted food until he had first put a full half of 
whatever it was into the children’s bowl. Nor 
was he ever reminded—it was his own first 
thought. His father was accustomed to give him, 
after the family dinner, a small biscuit, and, to 
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their surprise, this too was divided every day; 
even if he received a piece of bread at any other 
hour, the half was silently devoted to ‘‘the 
children’s bowl.” 

At another time he consulted one of his sisters, 
as to whether if he left off eating biscuits he 
might have their value in money, because, if so, 
he would make over his share to the missions. 
‘The bargain was concluded, and he never departed 
from it until he received a regular weekly allow- 
ance of pocket-money, and had thus funds of his 
own to dispose of, although it had been his daily 
treat to have a nice biscuit from his papa, while 
sitting upon his knee, and listening to a story. 
The story was continued, but no persuasion could 
ever induce him to eat the biscuit. 

In ignorance of the agreement, efforts were 
made to coax him to eat. 

‘‘No, thank-you, papa.” 

‘*But why not, Frank? You used to be so 
fond of your bit of biscuit ; have you taken a dis- 
like to it?” 

‘*T never eat biscuit now, papa.” 

This perseverance in the refusal from day to 
day puzzled his father until it was explained to 
him; for the child had kept the matter secret, 
under the impression that acts of benevolence 
should not be talked about. 

Frank’s great desire was to be a missionary for 
Christ. Once when reading an account of a 
young man who had attended and comforted his 
dying mother, the remark was made, ‘‘ Weil, 
ae ie, I should like to have you beside me when 

ie.” 

He inquired, with affectionate earnestness, 
mi Mamma dear, when do you think you will 

ie?” 

His mother told him that the time of our 
death was in God’s hands. ‘‘ But why do you 
ask, Frank ?” 

‘*Because you know, mamma, if I am old 
enough to go to the heathen, I cannot be with 

ou.” 

But Frank did not wait till he was ‘‘old enough 
to go to the heathen” before he tried to do good. 
The greater portion of his pocket-money was 
an to missionary objects; and he also en- 

eavoured to be a home missionary himself. 
During a stay of some months in the Isle of 
Wight one of his favourite employments was to 
distribute tracts in the roads and streets of Vent- 
nor; and in the summer Sunday evenings when 
walking to church, he would run on ahead of the 
family, and, entering the public tea-gardens, give 
a tract to each person. The gift was always ac- 
companied with so pleasing a smile, that he never 
received either a refusal or an unkind word. 

And in the course of his daily walks he be- 
came acquainted with a very old woman, living in 
a cottage by herself. As she had not received 
any education, he asked leave to call and read the 
Bible to her; and this act of real kindness he 

continued until his return home. His mother 
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was afterwards informed by a Christian friend 
that these visits seemed to have been blessed to 
the poor benighted woman. 

You will not wonder that a child who was so 
ready to read God’s word to others dearly loved 
to read it for himself. 

I can hardly tell you how great his joy was 
when he had for the first time a new Bible of his 
own. He had hitherto used a copy that had be- 
longed to his brother, and that he still continued 
to read; but he kept the new one for his private 
and very constant usein his own little room ; and 
many are the striking verses marked in it by his 
hand. And the following instance among many 
others shows that little Frank not only read but 
also studied the Scriptures. 

When reading, one Sunday evening, the 28th 
chapter of Matthew with his mamma, he paused 
after the fourth and fifth verses, and said, ‘I 
rien there is such a meaning in that word YE 
there.” 

His mother did not at once catch his idea, and 
said, ‘‘ How is it that you mean, love ?” 

‘‘ Why, in the verse before, we are told that 
the keepers and guards did fear and shake ; then 
it is said, ‘‘ Fear not ye: ye seek Jesus.’ They 
that seek Jesus need never be afraid.” 

Dear young readers, are you seeking Jesus? 
Little Frank loved the Saviour; do you love Him! 
This dear boy was very young when he began to 
serve God; are you too young to walk in his 
ways, and do his will ? 

Perhaps you think I am going to tell you some- 
thing about this sweet child’s death-bed. You 
may be like the little girl who said once, 
‘‘Mamma, don’t all good children die early!” 
But Frank did not die while a boy; he grew up 
to be a comfort to his parents, and a blessing to 
all around him. And therefore it is not because 
I wish you to learn how to die happily that I 
have given you this brief account of his child- 
hood, but because I want to show you how to 
live rightly. 


JEHOVAH-JIREH. 


‘‘MoTHER, I do so «cant to go. It’s a nice 
school, and the boys get on well; and there's 
nothing to pay. Do let me go. I may be 8 
great man yet; and then, mother, see if I'll let 
you live in such a miserable place as this.” 

‘No, my son, it must not be; Father — 
says that those are terrible schools for Catholic 
children. He says that the boys who go there 
are lost for ever: and what good would it be to 

ou to be a great man if you lose your soul! 
’d rather have you poor all your life.” 

‘*But, mother, { don’t think Father —— 
knows much about it. You know he said that 
the master keeps an image of the blessed Virgin, 
and makes the boys spit at it and kick it; and! 
asked one of the boys, and he says it is no such 
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thing, but that every Sunday evening the Pro- the stairs, and smelled the dinners cooking for the 


testants all sing the blessed Virgin’s song; all| other families, they often felt very hungry: then 
about how her spirit ‘rejoiced in God her Saviour.’| the mother would open the window, and fasten 
And do you know, mother, he says that her song| the door, that they might not smell what they 
proves that she was a sinner saved by God, and | could not get. 

that what Dr. Cullen and the Pope say about her} Very often the children tried to teach their 
being without sin is all wrong. Isn’t it very | mother the nice things they learned themselves, 
clever for boys to know that ?” She would listen to what they said, because she 

‘*It may seem clever to you, my boy, but it is| loved them, but she would not learn the texts, or 
much better for children not to meddle with the | read anything, till one day one of the little girls 
mysteries of our holy religion. Father would! brought home a tract. 
never teach us wrong. We must do our duty,| ‘‘ Mother,” she said, ‘‘do read this. It’s so 
and not doubt our church.” nice.” 

Willie did not like to urge his mother any 
further, so he lay down on his humble bed, and 
very soon fell fast asleep. Then the little girl threw her arms about her 

And the mother took her boy’s shirt, and; neck, and entreated her, with tears, to read it. 
washed it; and while it was drying, she put aj She took it in her hand, and read, — 
new patch on the elbow of his jacket. She . : : : 
always did everything she could to make her There is a fountain filled with blood, 

Drawn from Immanuel’s veins, 


children look neat, for she did not want people And sinners, planged beneath thet flood, 


“No, ” gaid the mother, ‘*I cannot, I must 
not.” 


to know how very poor they were. lung: cath 
It was nearly » dinight when she had finished Lose all their guilty stains. 


her preparations for Sunday, and still she did not 
go to rest. Her mind had been disturbed by her 
boy’s questioning ; and as she looked at the pale 
faces and sunken eyes of her five sleeping child- 
ren, she felt almost inclined to yield. She knew 
what a comfort the school breakfast would be to 
them ; and besides, their father was a Protestant. 

And yet there was much to overcome before 
she could consent. Was it not a Ragged school ? 
And it seemed so hard that she, who had been so 
well off in the world, should send her children 
there ! 

Poor woman! No wonder she hesitated! A 
neat cottage had once been her home; her hus- 
band earned enough to enable her to keep a ser- 
vant, and they never thought of want in those 


days. But he became security for a friend for a| gover. : Day and night she watched them, and 
large sum of money, and, in consequence, was| moistened their parched lips with water. The 
thrown into prison. Then began the struggles | dispensary doctor visited them, and did all he 
with poverty. She could not work, because she could, but he did not know the deep poverty of 
had a young baby to take care of, and so she sold 4}, family. 


her clock, and everything she could spare, and| “ Qne morning there came a tap at the door. 
she moved into a little top room of a house, in| «Gome in,” said the poor mother. 


which many other richer families lived; and} vq there entered one whom she knew by his 


The words made @ deep impression upon her 
mind. All the next day she could do nothing 
but think of them. ‘‘‘ AJ their guilty stains’! 
Oh, if I could believe that !” 

That evening, when her boy came home, she 
asked him, Did he believe it was true ? 

Oh, how glad he was to hear her ask! He 
quickly turned over his Bible, and showed her 
verse after verse to prove the full and free for- 
giveness which is in Christ. Like Lydia, the 
Lord opened her heart, and she was led to believe 
that ‘‘the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin.” 

But she was yet to experience that ‘‘ whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth ;” and, before long, 
her darling children were all laid low in scarlet 


there she was hiding her poverty. dress to be @ vri : 
; : priest. She had never seen him 
Yes; it was hard to send darlings to a Ragged b.fore, He walked round and looked at the 
school. children. One, he thought, was dead. 


But she could not refuse Willy, and, Perot ‘It’s well for her,” he said, “‘to be out of your 
very long, he and his little sisters were amongst!1,.45  Isn’t it true yeu are A souper ?”# 
the happy Mission children. : | ‘Tt ds, sir,” she said. 

And they were happy indeed! The Bible was’ pon this he stood in the middle of the room, 
new book to them; and the stories of Jesus; anq° poured upon her the dark curses of his 
blessing little children, raising the dead young) church. He then left her poor abode, clapping 
man to life, curing the sick, and feeding the hun- ; the door after him. 
gry, were repeated over and over again to their! m, poor woman was awe-stricken; but. she 


mother and each other. a he wioht and shedétermined t 
But the home became more and more desolate, aaa de oe . pated 


and at last there was no food in it. The school 
breakfast was all the children got; and when!# A nickname given by the Papists to their Protest- 
they came home at four o’clock, and passed up! ant neighbours. 
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But the sorest trial was yet tocome. As the 
children began to recover, they felt very hungry, 
and they cried for food ; but there was nothing to 
give them. In despair, she looked round the 
room— there were two chairs in it; she thought 
she could do without these. She sent them out 
to be sold; but the landlady said she owed a 
week's rent, and ‘‘if the souper’s chairs were 
sold, the souper should pay her rent.” Poor 
thing ! she was too weak to resist; and so the 
rent was paid, and only fourpence was left to buy 
bread for the hungry children. 

The next day she did not know what to do, 
but at last she thought of a few withered pota- 
toes she had thrown aside as useless, There were 
five of them ; these she cut up, put into a sauce- 
pan, and boiled them. The little girls took them, 
and began to eat. 

eee said the mether, “‘won’t you eat 
a, bit ?” 

‘*No, mother, I can do very well; I’ll fasten 
my belt tighter, and then I sha’n’t feel so hun- 

TV > 


The mother burst into tears. ‘‘ My boy,” she 
said, ‘*God Almighty has forgotten us.” 

The little boy raised himself on his elbow, and 
looked steadily at her. ‘‘Mother,” said he, 
‘don’t say that: it’s very wrong. God knows all 
we are suffering, and at this moment He could 
send us help if He wished.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words when a step 
was heard on the stairs, then a tap at the door. 

‘* Mother, mother,” said Willy, ‘‘here’s God’s 
messenger ; I knew He would send help!” 

He opened the door, and there was a woman 
with a basket containing potatoes, bread, and tea. 
ar was followed by a man carrying a bag of 
coals. 

‘*Does Mrs. —— live here?” said the woman. 

**Yes, yes!” said Willy, ‘‘this is the place.” 

The man emptied the coals on the hearth, 
growling as he did so, ‘‘It’s more than you de- 
serve, you old souper.” 

But the woman kindly gave the things she had 
brought, and very soon the fire was brightened 
up, and the kettle was boiled ; and when tea was 
ready, Willy did not refuse to join the happy 
party, who, with eyes and hearts overflowing 
Mba gratitude to God, now fairly satisfied their 

unger. 

It is thus that “the angel of the Lord en- 
campeth round about them that fear Him, and 
delivereth them.” He led this poor family into 
trouble and sorrow, that they might learn to know 
Him. His loving eye was upon them all the 
while ; and when the right time came, He opened 


their eyes as He did those of Elisha’s servant in; 7 


Dothan, and they knew that the Lord was able 
to save them out of all their troubles. 

They have had many deep trials since, but 
they have taken them all as from a Father’s 
hand, and the children are growing up, loving 
and kind to each other and to their parents. 
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They still live in the same little tov room, and 
they often dine upon Indian meal; but there is 
no murmuring at their lot. They see the hand 
that has led them all along,.and they can trust in 
God for the future ; for this is a true story, and 
only one of many similar facts which happen 
every day. , 

z. H. 


WE WILL BE BRAVE. 


It is said of an old Roman general, that on a 
great procession day in Rome hestood amongst the 
multitudes, and as the aged passed by with their 
robes wrapped round them, he heard their shout, 
‘*We have been brave !”’ 

And the old man sighed and said, ‘‘ When they 
can no longer go to battle, who will take care of 
the country ?” 

Then there came the young men, proud and 
stalwart, and they shouted, ‘‘ We are brave !”” 

And again the old man sighed and said, ‘‘ Alas! 
these, too, will soon be gone, and who will take 
care of the country then ?” 

After a while it was said, ‘* Here come the 
children.” 

The old man leaned over his staff and listened 
to catch their shout ; and at last he caught it as 
it was wafted on the breeze, and as their clear, 
loud voices rung out, it was in the cry, ‘‘ We will 
be brave !’ 

And then the old man’s heart leaped up within. 
him, and the fire flashed from his eye, as he said, 
‘* Tt is enough,—my country is safe.” 

And this is what we feel, that just as we can 
lay hold and keep hold of the young, and as the 
voices of their fathers cease, they catch up the 
song, all is well. 

J. C. 


FAITH’S PILGRIMAGE. 


How sweet, as through this weary world we wend, 
To trace the dealings of our heavenly Friend; 
Through the dark cloud to see the lining bright, 
And know the morning will succeed the night! 
Nature may doubt, and fears will round her rise, 
But Faith sees farther than earth’s troubled skies; 
And ’midet her weeping wears a victor’s emile, 
For doubts and fears can ne’er her trust beguile. 
Strong in the confidence of love divine, 

For the dark trial-hour her graces shine; 

Called the rovgh path to tread, she looks around, 
And sees her Master’s footsteps on the ground; 
So, pressing on in the same path He trod, 


inds in the way an ever-present God. 


Lztrrrs to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMOBE, 
and left for him at the Publishers’, 24, Paternoster 
row, London, E.C. 
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“ What is this trouble of Arthur’ 8, papa? ” 


ARTHUR'S VICTORY. 


CHAPTER XX.—Tue Lost PApers. 


“Stevens, step in here a moment,” said Mr. 

Taham one morning from the inner office. 

The head clerk stuck his pen behind his ear and 
entered, shutting the door behind him. 

Mr. Graham was sitting at his desk looking 
over a pile of papers, 


‘Where are those papers belonging to the 
Thorley estate, which I told you to have copied ? 


either the papers nor the copies are here, where 
they ought to be.” 


*‘Not there, sir?’ exclaimed Stevens, with 
well-feigned astonishment, 
“No, I tell you they are not. 
have ‘them immediately. “I 
over.’ 
“If they are not there, I do not know where 
they are, sir,” replied Stevens, laying - hand on 


Let me 
I want to look them 
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the pile before Mr. Graham, as if to look them| am sadly deceived in the lad : I had hoped better 


over again. 

But Mr. Graham stopped him. 

‘*T have Searched those through ; you need not 
do it again. Have the papers ever been copied ?”’ 

**T expect they have, sir; I gave them to Vin- 
cent last week, I think,—yes, it was last week ; 
and they ought to have been put here on Satur- 
day when finished. Shall I ask him about 
them ?” 

‘*You gave them to Vincent !” repeated Mr. 
Graham, disregarding the question ; ‘* you should 
have done them yourself: you knew the import- 
ance of those papers. The case comes on next 
week, and if they are not forthcoming, our defence 
won’t be worth a rush. We have not even an 
attested copy. I wish Mr. Thorley had waited 
until the thing was finished before he had wanted 
the copy. But I say again, you ought to have 
done it yourself, Stevens.” 

“‘I thought I understood you, sir,” replicd 
Stevens, very humbly, “that the young gentleman 
might copy anything.” 

‘“Well, I expected they were to be trusted, 
Vincent especially. I could have trusted him 
with anything. However, we must make in- 
quiries about them ; they are probably quite safe, 
only he has not finished them.” 

Stevens smiled, a very meaning smile, 

‘‘T should fear they are lost, sir. A week 
would be Pagal of time to finish those things— 
at least, for most people,—but perhaps not for 
Vincent.” 

‘‘ Why, what do you mean? Vincent works 
hard, does not he? He is always scratching away 
when I pass through.” 

‘¢Oh, of course when you are there, sir. But 
I did not come here to complain of Vincent,”’ 
added Stevens, moving towards the door. 

‘*Stevens, come here and tell me what you 
mean,” said Mr. Graham, authoritatively. 

‘‘Oh, sir, he is only rather idle and careless ; 
but boys will be boys, you know.” 

‘* But boys must not be boys in my office. I 
must have this seen into. But why did you not 
tell me this before ?” 

“‘Oh, sir, I was unwilling to change the good 
opinion you had of him. And I should not have 
mentioned it now only for these papers. I wish 
I had given them to Mr. Tom, it would have been 
all right then.”’ 

‘* Why, as for that, Stevens, I don’t think Tom 
is any more to be trusted than Vincent, if as 
much. However, I sincerely hope the papers will 
be forthcoming, or we may squash the whole affair 
at once.” 

‘<' Well, sir, Vincent is accountable for them. 
I gave them to him last Monday evening. But I 
hope, sir, you won't tell him that I have mentioned 
his idleness to you; for he will do better after 
a while, perhaps. And I don’t think he likes this 
office work.”’ 

‘*¥ shall not compromise you, Stevens; but I 


things of him.” 

The clerk was taking his departure, but Mr. 
Graham stopped him. 

“Vincent!” 

The master’s voice sounded clear and sharp into 
the outer office. Arthur rose immediately and 
obeyed the summons. 

‘*' Vincent, your whole week’s work is not here; 
where is the rest ?” 

Arthur looked from one to the other, and 
detecting a smile of satisfaction on Stevens's face, 
ue guessed at once there was some plot against 

m. 

‘* All that I have done this week is there, sir,” 
he replied, quietly. 

‘*But not all that you should have done. 
Where are the Thorley papers which were given 
to you to copy ?” 

‘‘They were never given to me, sir; I know 
nothing about them.” 

Mr. Graham and Stevens exchanged glances. 

‘‘ Vincent !” said Mr. Graham, sternly, ‘‘ there 
is no use denying it. Mr. Stevens gave you 
the papers, and you must account for them.” 

‘‘T think there is some mistake, sir. Mr. 
Stevens must have given them to some one else ; 
he certainly never gave them to me.” 

‘¢'Your memory is bad, you know, Vincent ; I 
gave you them last Monday evening just before 
closing the office.” 

‘<T have never seen them, Mr. Stevens.” 

**'You are only making bad worse by denying 
it, Vincent,” said Mr. Graham; ‘‘if you have 
mislaid them, or they are not finished, you had 
far better say so. Come, tell the truth.” 

‘*T have told the trnth, sir; I can say nothing 
more,” replied Arthur, with a sigh. 

. Tt is sad to see a youth like that so hardened, 
is it not, sir?’’ said Stevens. 

‘Tt is indeed.—I had hoped better things of 
you, Vincent. Come, my boy, Arthur, confess. 
We are all liable to err sometimes ; and valuable 
as these papers are, I will forgive you for your 
father’s sake if you tell me, even now, what has 
become of them.” 

‘*T cannot tell you, sir, for I do not know.” 

‘* How can you so flatly deny the thing, when 
Stevens is here to prove he gave you them ?’’ 
exclaimed Mr. Graham, angrily ;—‘‘ you, who pro- 
fessso much, to act thus ! It seems you are ready 
enough to tell a lie to serve your own ends as 
any one. However, if these papers are not forth- 
coming next Thursday week when they are 
wanted, or you do not tell what you have done 
with them, yon shall go! I will not harbour such 
an ungrateful fellow under my roof any longer !”’ 

‘‘Indeed, indeed, Mr. Graham, I am inno- 
cent.” 

‘*Go back to your work ; I do not wish to have 
your falsehood repeated.” 

Arthur turned sadly away, with a very down- 
cast heart. 
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*“‘There ! what do you think of that, sir?” 
said Stevens, with a very triumphant air, as the 


door closed behind his victim. 


‘‘ That if I had not heard it-I should never have 
believed it. I did not think the boy could be so 
hardened as to stand out in face of your state- 


ment.” 


“* Why, you see, he began by denying it, so he 
IT am glad you 


was obliged to carry it through. 
have heard him for yourself, sir.” 
‘I am very, very sorry for the lad. I do not 
want to part with him, but deceit like this must 
be made an example of.” 
“* OF course, sir, or there is an end to discipline.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—Symparny. 


ARTHUR returned to his seat sad at heart. He 
bent over his desk, but his eyes were dim, and he 
could not see to do anything, and it was with 
difficulty he prevented the tears from falling on 
the paper before him. 

It was fortunately near the time of closing, and 
Arthur was truly glad to be dismissed. 

The moment they were out Seymour seized his 
arm. 

“‘ Arthur, old fellow! you’ve been getting into 
trouble. What is it. What did Mr. Graham want 
you for ?”’ 

Arthur told him as well as he could what had 

assed, 

‘*Whatashame ! What an abominable shame! 
It is all that Stevens’s doing ! He has owed you a 
grudge for a good while, Arthur, and he is paying 
it off now. But did you not tell Mr. Graham you 
knew nothing about it ?” 

“Over and over again. But it was only m 
word against Stevens’s, and it is not difficult to tell 
which Mr. Graham would believe. Besides, 
Stevens had been talking against me before. I 
saw that the minute I went in.”’ 

‘*J wish I had been there ! I would have made 
Mr. Graham believe you !” 

‘You could not have done that, Fred, so it is 
as well you were not there.” 

‘But, Arthur, if you had just said you had 
lost those tiresome papers it would have been all 
right then. You would have got over it with alec- 
ture on carelessness.” 

‘*No,” replied Arthur, raising his head and 
speaking more clearly than he had hitherto done, 
‘whatever happens I willat least try to keep my 
conscience clear; I will never say I have lost 
these papers when I have not even seenthem. I 
have done nothing wrong, so I can take comfort 
from the words that came into my mind when 
Mr. Graham was speaking, —‘ If, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable with God.’ It is a great trial, but I 
hope I shall bear it patiently.’’ 

‘*T am only afraid you will bear it too patiently. 
What if you are turned away for it, Arthur ?” 
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“I cannot help it if I am, Fred. I must do 
what is right, and leave the consequences ; it will 
all come right at last.” 

‘* And in the meantime ?” 

** And in the meantime—patience |” 

‘*T could never live here without you, Arthur. 
Itis very, very bad of Stevens ; Ishall never like 
him so well after this. And I believe Tom has 
some hand in it; at least, I saw him laughing 
when Mr. Graham called you.” 

“Well, I will try and not let it make me 
miserable, and if it separates you and Stevens, 
Fred, I shall be rather glad of it. But I am 
afraid he has too much influence over you to let 
0 80 easily.” 

‘*T am afraid he has; for he might serve meas 
he has done you. And I could not bear it as you 
are doing, Arthur. However, I’ll stand up for 
you all I can—I always do.” 

The boys parted, and Arthur went on alone. 

And it was a very sad heart that he carried 
back with him that evening. He retired to 
his own room immediately after tea, and did not 
appear again ; resisting the entreaties of Maggie, 
who came to beg him to come down, by the plea 
that he had a bad headache, which was perfectly 
true. 

Sitting there alone, he thought over all thathad 
occurred. That Stevens was at the bottom of it 
he did not for a moment doubt. And it seemed 
equally clear that Mr. Graham would persist in 
believing Stevens’s statement in spite of all Arthur 
had said to the contrary. 

And what would be the consequences ? Arthur’s 
heart sank at the remembrance of the sentence 
Mr. Graham had pronounced. He must go—go 


| back to oe Pte his character blackened, and 
Y | his hopes o 


getting on in the world suddenly 
dashed to the ground. 

And he was powerless to help it, except in one 
way—confessing to what he had never done. 

For a moment Arthur almost wished he had 
said he had lost the unfortunate papers, though he 
had never even seen them; that would have 
brought him out of the trouble at once ; but the 
next moment he was heartily ashamed of himself 
for such a thought; and the tears trickled 
through the hands on which his forehead rested, 
as he lifted up an earnest prayer to be kept from 
temptation, and for grace to endure all for his 
Saviour’s sake. 


CHAPTER XXII.—A CHAMPION. 


It was with an almost ‘insurmountable repug- 
nance that Arthur entered the office the next 
morning. But the battle must be fought, the 
victory must be won, and he must not shrink 
from the conflict. Yet, if Stevens had had any 
good feelings left, the sight of the boy’s suffering 
face, and the dark veins of pain under his eyes, 
would have touched him with remorse; but if he 
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noticed it at all, it was with satisfaction that 
Arthur felt his power. 

Mr. Graham lingered longer than usual in the 
outer office that morning; and his supervision 
was chiefly directed to Arthur, though he hardly 
addressed a word to him. When, on retreating 
to his own room, he bade Stevens see that the 
young men kept to their work, Stevens knew, 
and Arthur knew, that he alluded more par- 
ticularly to him; and the head clerk was not 
slow in obeying the order. 

Arthur was usually ready enough for work, 
and tried to do his best; but this morning his 
head was taking revenge for the excitement of 
the previous day. He could see nothing dis- 
tinctly, and in consequence made so many mis- 
takes that Stevens’s angry tones of remonstrance 
were loud enough to reach Mr. Graham’s ears ; 
only another proof to that gentleman that his 
head clerk was right in his estimation of Vincent. 

At last Seymour spoke out. 

“*Stevens, what are you doing to that poor 
fellow ? Don’t you see that he can hardly hold 
p his head? Why don’t you give that to Tom ? 

e's been sitting with his pen behind his ear for 
the last half-hour : or give it to me, Ill do it.” 

‘Mind your own business, Seymour,” was 
Stevens’s reply ; ‘‘ youhaveenough todo. This 
is Vincent's work, and he must do it; I will not 
have any idleness here.” 

‘* Well, that’s good! Vincent is never idle, 
but every one else is very often.” 

‘‘Come, Seymour, you be quiet; or I shall 
give you what you don’t like.” 

“*T will do my best ; I cannot do more,” said 
Arthur ; and he tried again to write, but was 
obliged to desist, and lay his head on the desk 
to give himself up to the pain. 

Things were in this state when Mr. Graham 
passed through. 

‘*'Vincent!” he said, in surprise, laying his 
hand on Arthur’s shoulder. 

The boy started, and raising his head, revealed 
such an aspect of suffering that Mr. Graham was 
touched. 

‘*'Vincent,” he said, more kindly, ‘you are 
not well; you had better go home.” 

‘Thank you, sir; I really cannot work this 
morning.’’ 

‘‘Mrs. Graham and Fanny were startled by the 
boy’s ald Simin when he reached home, and 
Mrs. Graham ordered him to bed immediately, 
fearing he was going to be quite ill; but Arthur 
knew it was only one of his old attacks, though 
more violent, and that it would pass away. 

And the event proved he was right. The next 
morning he was better, but still looking wretched. 
However, he went to work as usual. 

_ But if office routine had been irksome before, 
it was doubly so now, for it was very visible that 
Arthur was no longer trusted by Mr. Graham. 
He strove to bear it patiently, but it was a bitter 
trial, and the heavy cloud on his brow deepened. 


” 


Arthur had become a frequent visitor at Har- 
ding’s, and the sick man was often cheered by the 
youth’s sympathy. But it was now his turn to 
sympathize with Arthur; for he soon drew from 
him the history of the lost papers. 

‘‘Cheer up, Vincent,” he would say, ‘‘trust in 
God, and it will come all right in the end.” 

‘*I do try to trust Him,” was Arthur's reply, 
‘Sand I think He helps me to bear it. If it were 
not for that, I should feel inclined just to run 
right away.” 

The day permed on wearily, and there were no 
tidings of the missing papers. Arthur grew more 
and more sad as the fatal Thursday approached; 
for he expected Mr. Graham would surely fulfil 
his threat. He had scarcely spoken to the boy at 
all since, and Arthur greatly missed the encourag- 
ing words he had hitherto given him. 

t was Tuesday evening, and Arthur felt more 
dispirited than ever as he threw himself on the 
sofa in the little breakfast-room: he was fit for 
nothing that night, not even for Fanny's drawing. 

‘*T am sorry, dear Fanny, but I really cannot 
to-night.” 

Fanny stood for a minute or two tapping the 
table with her pencil. 

‘* Arthur,” she said, suddenly looking up, ‘‘do 
you remember the first night you came, you said 
I might be your sister; will you let me be your 
sister now? Will you tell me what is troubling 
you? Mamma thinks it is all illness,-but I know 
it is not. You have not been yourself all last 
week, nor this. Your eye never lights up now, 
as I have often seen it do.” 

‘¢T have not told my own sister anything about 
it, Fanny.” 

‘*Because she is not here, or else you would. 
Won't you tell me, Arthur? Perhaps I can help 
you. Isit something about papa? I notice he 
hardly ever speaks to you now.” 

Arthur sighed. 

‘‘ Yes, he thinks I have done something that I 
have not done.” 

‘¢ What isit? Tell me, please, Arthur.” 

‘‘Tt is no good troubling you with it, Fanny, 
it is about some papers that are lost. Mr. Ste- 
vens says he gave them to me, and I have never 
seen them.” 

‘¢ Have not you told papa so, then ?” 

‘¢Oh yes ; but he thinks I have lost them, and 
if they are not found by Thursday I am to go 
away. So there, Fanny, that’s what is troubling 
me.” 

Fanny looked grave. 

“I am sure, Arthur, papa cannot mean to send 
you away, so you need not think it. If you say 
you don’t know anything about it, he must believe 
you. I shall go and ask him about it.” 

‘No, Fanny, don’t mention it to him ; it will 
be no use.” 

But Fanny ran away, and Arthur felt a gleam 
of hope that her intercession might be successful. 
Fanny felt sure it would, as she entered the 
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dining-room where Mr. Graham was sitting| the view changes in the most striking and ex- 


reading. 
s Papa, put down your book; I want to talk to 
you. 

** Well, Fan, what have yen to say?” 

** What is this trouble of Arthur’s, papa? He 
Says you are going to send him away.’ 

Mr. Graham’s brow darkened. 
~ **So he has got you to plead for him, has he ?”’ 

**No, papa; he did not ask me at all. But, 
papa, you surely won’t send him away ifthe papers 
are not found?” 

**No, I do not think I shall proceed as far as 
that; and yet he will deserve it if he still persists 
in his falsehood.” 

** Papa, you do not know Arthur Vincent if you 
think he would tell an untruth.” 

‘* No, Fanny, I do not know Arthur Vincent. 
I thought him trustworthy, but I have been sadly 
deceived in him.” 

‘Papa, hecould not do it. 
not. He is truth itself.” 

‘© You have a high opinion of him, at any rate; 
and he hasa strong champion in you. Youreager- 
ness is worthy of a better cause, Fanny. Arthur 
has lost or destroyed some most valuable papers, 
and still denies all knowledge of them. But it is 
no business of yours, child. I don’t know why 
you are meddling in it; run away.”’ 

The cloud had returned to Mr. Graham’s brow; 
and he settled himself to read again, as if the sub- 
ject were ended, 

“But I may tell Arthur you won’t send him 
‘away, papa?’ 

‘*No, you must tell him nothing of the sort, 
Fanny. I do not know what I shalldo yet. I 
forbid your mentioning the subject to him again.” 


Iam sure he could 


THE LAKE OF LOO POOL. 


Have you ever heard of Helstone? Very likely 
not. It is a town in Cornwall which possesses 
no attractions for a stranger; yet it should be 
visited by every tourist in that county for the 
sake of the grand and almost.unrivalled scenery 
to be met with near it. It has the further recom- 
mendation of lying in the immediate vicinity of 
the largest lake in Cornwall—Loo Pool. I am 
going to describe this lake to you. 

The banks of Loo Pool stretch on either side 
to the length of two miles; the lake, which in 
summer occupies little more than half the space 
that it covers in winter, is formed by the flow of 
two or three small streams. You first reach it 
from Helstone, after a walk of half a mile; and 
then see before you, on either hand, long ranges 
of hills rising gently from the water's edge, 
covered with clustering trees, or occupied ty 
wide corn-fields and sloping tracts of land. So 
far the scenery around Loo Pool resembles the 
scenery around other lakes, but as you proceed 


traordinary manner. | 
Walking on along the winding banks of the 
ool, you taste the water and find it soft and 
esh ; you see ducks swimming about in it from 
the neighbouring farmhouses, and you watch the 
rising of the fine trout for which it is celebrated. 
Every object tends to convince you that you 
are wandering by the shores of an inland lake. 

When suddenly, at a turn in the hill slope, 
you are startled by the shrill cry of the gull, and 
the fierce roar of breakers comes thundering on 
your ear! You look ove: the light grey waters 
of the lake, and behold, stretching immediately 
above and beyond them, the expanse of the dee 
blue ocean, from which they are only separated 
by a strip of smooth white sand. 

You hurry on and reach this bar of sand, which 

arts the great English Channel and the little 
oo Pool. A child might run across it in a 
minute! You stand in the centre. On one side, 
close at hand, water is dancing beneath the 
breeze in glassy, tiny ripples; on the other, 
equally close, water rolls in mighty waves, 
precipitated on the ground in dashing, hissing 
floods of the whitest foam. Here children are 
floating mimic boats on a mimic sea; there the 
stateliest ships of England are sailing over the 
Brest deep,— both scenes visible in one view. 
cky cliffs and arid sands appear in close com- 
bination with rounded fertile hills and grassy 
slopes ; salt spray leaping over the first, spring 
water lying calm beneath the last. 

No fairy vision of nature that ever was imagined 
is more fantastic or more lovely than this 
glorious reality, which brings all the most widely 
contrasted features of a sea view and an inland 
view into the closest contact, and presents them 
in one harmonious picture to the eye. 

The ridge of sand between Loo Pool and the 
sea, which, by impeding the flow of the inland 
streams, spreads them in the form of a lake over 
the valley ground between two hills, is formed, it 
is said, by the action of storms from the south- 
west. 

In the winter-time the lake is the cause and 
the scene of a curious ceremony. The heavy in- 
cessant rains which then fall increase day by day 
the waters of the Pool, until they encroach over 
the whole of the low flat valley between Helstone 
and the sea. Then the smooth paths of turf, 
and the little streams that run by their side, are 
hidden by the great overflow. Mill-wheels are 
stopped, and cottages built on the declivities of 
the hill are threatened with inundation. Out on 
the bar at high tide but two or three feet of sand 
ce between the stormy sea on the one hand, 
and the swollen lake on the other. 

The millers, who are the principal sufferers by 
the overflow, prepare to cut a passage through 
the bar for the superabundant waters of the Pool. 
Before they can do this, however, they must 


‘conform to a curious old custom which has been 
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practised for centuries, and is retained down to 
the present day. 

Procuring two stout leathern pa they tie 
up three halfpence in each, and then set off with 
them in a body to the lord of the manor. 
Presenting him with their purses, they state 
their case with all due formality, and request 
permission to cut their trench through the sand. 

consequence of the threepenny recognition 
of his rights, the lord of the manor graciously 
accedes to the petition ; and the millers, armed 
with their spades and shovels, start for the bar. 

Their labour is of t'.e slightest kind. A mere 
ditch suffices to estaulish the desired communi- 
cation, and the water does the rest for itself. 
On one occasion, so high was the tide on one side, 
and so full the lake on the other, that a man 
actually scraped away sand enough with his 
stick to give vent to the waters of the Pool. 
Thus, after no very hard work, the millers 
achieve their object ; and the spectators, watching 
on the hill, behold a startling and magnificent 
scene, 

Tearing away the sand on either side, floods of 
fresh water rush out furiously against floods of 
salt water leaping in, upheaved into mighty 
waves by the winter gale. A foaming, roaring 
battle takes place. The noise is terrific; it is 
heard like thunder at great distances off. At 
last the heavy, smooth, continuous flow of the 
fresh water prevails even over the power of the 
ocean. Farther and farther out, rushing through 
a wider channel every minute, pour the great 
floods from the land, until the salt water is 
stained with an ochre colour over a surface of 
twenty miles. But their force is soon spent; 
soon the lake sinks lower and lower away from 
the slope of the hills. 

Then, with the high tide, the sea reappears 
triumphantly, dashing and leaping in clouds of 
spray through the channel tn the sand; making 
the waters of the Pool brackish ; now threatening 
to swell them anew to overflowing; and now, at 
the ebb, leaving them to empty themselves again 
in the manner of a great tidal river. 

No new change takes place until a storm from 
the south-west comes on; and then fresh masses 
of-sand and shingle are forced up; the channel 
is refilled ; the bar is reconstructed. Again the 
scene resumes it old features ; again there is a sea 
on one side, and a lake on the other. The mill- 
wheels turn busily once more, and the smooth 
sac and gliding streams reappear in their 
ormer beauty, until the next winter rains shall 
come round, and the next winter floods shall sub- 
merge them again. 


THE FARTHING COLLECTOR. 


A LITTLE girl named Susan wished very much 
to help the Missionary Society, and as she had 
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not any money of her own to give to it, she re- 
solved to try and collect some from her friends. 
Her friends were too poor to have given her a six- 
pence, or even a threepenny piece, but she thought 
they might be able each to spare her just one 
farthing. So she made a little pink bag to hold 
the money, and then went round to everybody 
she knew, to beg for one farthing for the mission- 
aries. No one who had a farthing by them re- 
fused her such a trifle, and Susan’s bag became so 
full of farthings, that she was obliged to make 
another. 

When the yearly meeting came round, she 
carried a large bag, heavy with farthings, to the 
clergyman. He was very much pleased with his 
little collector, and’ showed her bag of farthings 
to the gentleman who had come down from Lon- 
don to speak at the meeting. 

This gentleman begged that he might carry 
Susan’s bag away with him, for he thought he 
could make use of it to help the Missionary So- 
sty So the next large meeting he attended he 
held up the bag, as he stood on the platform, and 
asked ‘how many children in that room would 
follow Susan's example, and collect a bag full of 
farthings before he came again. He saw many 
little eyes sparkle with the thought, and over- 
heard more than one whisper, “I will!” ‘And 
so will I!’ 

The next year, when the gentleman again 
visited that town for the missionary meeting, his 
eye was caught by a little tree placed in front of 
the platform. It was not a fruit-tree, though 
it proved a fruitful one, for it was hung with 
eighty-four little bags, full of farthings, which 
eighty-four children collected for the Mission- 
ary Society. 

The following lines, neatly written on a card, 
and headed, ‘‘Little Eliza’s Request,” were used 
by one little farthing collector as the means of 
making her errand better understood than her 
own words would have done :— 


“Dear reader, far beyond the seas 
Poor heathen children dwell, 
Who never read God’s holy word, 
Nor heard a sabbath bell. 


“No gentle voice has ever told 
A Saviour’s matchless love; 
No friendly hand has pointed them 
To his bright home above. 


“In darkest ignorance they live; 
How sad their moral night! 
Ob! will you kindly help to send 
To them the gospel’s light ? 


“Then give a trifle from your store, 
And thus your pity show; 

One farthing, please; I ask no more; 
You cannot answer, No!” 
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PUTTING ON CHRIST. 


‘‘ Putrine on Christ :” this reminds us of putting 
on our clothes ; we must do thisdaily, and daily 
must we put on Christ. 

When the poor prodigal returned in want and 
rags to his father’s home, the first order the 
loving father gave was, ‘‘ Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him.” When David came 
forth to fight against the giant, Saul put his own 
armour on him. Clothes were first used when 
Adam and Eve had sinned, and they felt they 
needed a covering ; then God clothed them with 
the skins of beasts. 

But how are we *‘to put on Christ ”? 

When any have done wrong they seek to hide 
their fault, they do not wish others to know of 
it. Two men once entered a train :one of them 
was very merry, laughing and talking with all 
around ; but on reaching the place where the 
tickets were taken, the handcuffs were seen under 
his cloak,—he was a prisoner in the charge of the 
police. Not another word did he speak, for his 
guilt was known to his companions, and he was 
ashamed. We need, then, a covering for our sins ; 
and Jesus is the covering we need,—not to hide 
our sins that they may not be seen, but that they 
may be covered from the wrath of God. Clothed 
in the robe of Christ’s perfect righteousness, and 
trusting in Him, we may stand before God 
complete in Him. 

Many persons (a soldier, for instance) are 
known by their clothes ; let it be known of us 
that we have put on Christ by being like Him. 
To be like Christ, then, is the second way in 
which we may put on Christ. 

Ist. Be like Him in obedience. When Jesus 
was a child He was obedient to his parents: 
imitate Him in this. 

2nd. Be like Christ in doing good to others. 
How many hearts and homes did He gladden by 
his kindness! Let us look into a house in 
Capernaum. In one room we see & boy tossing 
on his sick bed ; all means have been tried, but in 
vain ; he grows worse. At last the father starts 
for Cana; he has heard that Jesus is there, and he 
goes to Him imploring his mercy. The Saviour 
dismisses him with the words, ‘*Thy son liveth ;” 
and the man returning to his house found it even 
as Jesus had said unto him. What joy and glad- 
ness did Jesus bring to that house ! 

See Him again in the house of Simon, and as 
He reclines upon the couch at dinner, a woman 
approaches trembling, for she was a notorious 
sinner. Now she feels the burden of her sins, 
and she seeks the Saviour, and as she stands 
behind Him her tears of penitence and sorrow 
fall upon his feet. With a look of tender com- 
passion, Jesus turns to her and says, ‘* Thy sins 
be forgiven thee ; goin peace.’’ Would not these 
words bring comfort to her wounded heart, and 
would she not return to her home with joy ? 


If, then, we would be like Jesus, we must do 
all the good we can. We may help the sick in 
body, and minister to their wants ; but especially 
we should help the sick in soul, for sin is the 
sickness of the soul. 

Even the youngest may do something; a little 
child may read the Bible to a sick or blind person, 
and thus cheer and comfort them. 

But oh, help the heathen, those who have 
never heard of Christ ; help to send our mission- 
aries to teach them how they may be saved 
through the blood of Christ. 

We must be like Christ also in our prayers. 
We cannot, like Him, spend whole nights in 
prayer, but we must cultivate this prayerful 
spirit, and be very fervent in praying for others. 
Let us pray for our dear relatives and friends, and 
for our. ministers, and let us remember the mis- 
sionaries, and ask God to give them his blessing. 
It has cheered many a missionary’s heart, in the 
midst of trials and difficulties, to remember that 
friends at home are praying for him. 

Thus, then, let us ‘‘ put on Christ,” that at 
the last great day we may “be found of Him, 
without spot and blameless.” 


A RIDE ON THE SANDS. 


THIs is a ride which I hope you have often en- 
joyed. It is so pleasant to be at the sea-side. 
Sometimes you are trying to make a stubborn 
donkey go who is not to be persuaded into giving 
up his own will for yours. Sometimes you are 
digging in the sand with your spades, making 
islands and continents, and cutting channels for 
the water to run in and around them. Some- 
times you are very busy looking for shells and 
seaweeds, Then how delightful to stand and 
look at the sea, the big waves rolling in and 
almost covering you as you bravely keep your 
ground, the ships sailing by in the distance, the 
little pleasure-boats pus off with their gay 
parties, and the old weather-beaten fishermen 
drawing their large nets to shore. 
never seen the sea, how I pity you! 

I do not suppose that if you are now at the 
sea-side time hangs at all heavily on your hands, 
If, however, you would like to be told something 
to do, why should you not make a collection of 
seaweeds? Try the’ very next time you go 
down to bathe. Pick up some of the seaweeds. 
At first you will seem to find only coarse ones, 
but after a while you will discover many varieties, 
some as delicate and fine as gossamer, and of 
almost every hue—green, rose-colour, and every 
shade of gray and brown. Take them up in a 
vessel of water, and when you get back to your 
house, slip a piece of glass or smooth pasteboard 
under them, lay a paper upon them, and press 
them as you would press any leaf. They are too 
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ane as the trunks of the tallest trees, and of others 
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to the rocks. The best time is after a storm. 
They are not beautiful as you see them on the 
shore ; out of their element they have as little 
apparent life or beauty as beds of flowers in the 
night. But take them home and put them ina 
glass dish filled with sea-water, with some sea- 
weed thrown into it, and see how they will burst 
into life., Many are as beautiful as flowers, and 
all are curious and interesting. From this small 
beginning, perhaps, you might succeed in making 
an aquarium. 

Most visitors at the sea-side want ‘‘to see the 
sea rough,” and if a storm does not come on while 
they are there they are disappointed. If you are 
one of these persons you may like some lines by 
Morr, on a rough sea :— 


A dim blue haziness o’erhangs the sea, 
While here and there, upon the surgy tide, 
‘With swelling sails the vessels, dim descried, 
Against the opposing blast toil heavily. 
On sullen wing the sea-gull wheels away 
To isles remote, in crevice dank to dwell, 
Of bleakest rock, beyond the utmost swell 
Of billow, lashing high its dizzy spray. 


The wild waves curl their bleak and foamy 
heads; 
From the cold north the wind impatient | 
raves ; : 
Tumultuous murmurs through the ocean 
caves | 
Ring dismal, while the gloomy tempest ; 
spre 
Athwart the joyless deep; the showers down 
pour; 
Toss the rough main, and drench the sandy 
shore. ; 


Not a very enjoyable state of things, 
I should say ; but there is no account 


/ - . ing for tastes. 


names comes ? 

You are right, Emmelina ; from the 
Emperor Cesar Augustus, who changed 
the name of this month from Sextilis | 
(‘‘Sixth,” reckoning from March), and 
gave it his own, in commemoration of | 
the triumphs which he had gained | 
during this month. : 


\ 
August—do you know whence the | 
| 


O wild and searchless breeze, 
Careering o’er the sea, 
Thy changing moods I fain would seize; 
Each hath a charm for me. 
Vague, mystic wanderer, who shall tell 
Whither thy rovings, where thy cell? 


Welcome, keen, freshening breeze, 
Health to the languid frame; 

Oft dost thou master sore disease, 
From death his victim claim ; 

The wasted form in strength renew, 

And swell the heart with rapture too. 


Thy tones I love to hear ; 
Ben thy deep, hollow moan 

To earnest, pensive minds is dear, 
As musing all alone, 

They feel thee pa, ae the deep, 


A giant waking from his sleep. 


Thought, fancy, feeling’s force, 
Roused by thy magic power, 
Flies bent to overtake thy course ; 
When tempests dreadly lower, 
And burricane’s appalling sound 
Forewarns of desolation round. 


Yet, wild, majestic breeze, 
The Eternal’s mighty sway 
Thy storm excites or doth appease ; 
hou dost his rule display. 
His humble minister art thou, 
Before his throne compelled to bow. 
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“Transfixed, as it were, in utter astonishment.” 


KATIEF’S MISTAKE: 


A STORY OF LIFE’S CHANGES. 


By the Author of ‘‘WinIFRED’s HoME,” 
‘*ERNEST WILTON,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXIJ.—Mr. FosTER SAILS FOR 
INDIA. 


THE loss of her mother was a great loss to Katie. 


It is so in the case of any child deprived of its | looked after. 


best earthly friend. 

But Katie was at an age when a mother’s wise 
and tender guidance is especially needed; and 
she had no near relative who could at all supply 
Mrs. Foster’s place. Both Katie’s parents were 
the only surviving children of their families ; 
and with the exception of some cousins who were 


too poor, and who lived too far away to be of any 
use to his little girl, Mr. Foster knew of no one 
to whom he could entrust her. 

He was obliged to find a home for her, apart 
from himself, for he intended to leave England 
again. He was going to India. He had some 
old and sincere friends there, who would willingly 
render him any assistance that he wanted ; and 
there was a sinall property left to him by an 
uncle some time previously, which he had never 
It was too trifling in value for him 
to care much about it when he was in the full 
tide of prosperity, especially as it required some 
one on the spot to manage it. But now that he 
was almost destitute it was worth having and 
cultivating. And with this inducement in view, 
he decided to go abroad. 

Nothing at all eligible had presented itself at 
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home by which he could regain his former posi- 
tion in society, or indeed procure a comfortable 
livelihood ; and he was not a man who would 
quietly submit to sink in the world so long as 
there was any prospect of rising. There was 
every chance of his ultimately succeeding well in 
India ; and the contemplated change of country 
and occupation was, now that he had lost his 
wife, rather agreeable to him than otherwise. 
Fresh scenes and fresh faces would help him, 
not to forget his trouble, but to bear it better. 
He proposed sailing, therefore, as soon as he 
could make arrangements about his little girl. 

The idea of leaving her behind was painful to 
him, and he would gladly have taken her with 
him, but the difficulties in the way of his doing 
so, and the disadvantages to which she would be 
subject abroad, left him no choice in the matter. 
So he tried to reconcile himself to the separation 
by looking forward to the time when, if God 
prospered his efforts, he should be able to return 
to his native land with a sufficient income to pro- 
vide himself and Katie with a happy home. 

His present perplexity respecting his little girl 
was almost instantly relieved by the willingness 
of Mrs. Bruce to take the entire charge of her. 
As soon as Mr. Foster acquainted her with his 
plans for the future, she proposed that Katie 
should come and share in the daily comforts of 
her little dwelling. 

‘*She shall be to me as my daughter: I will 
watch over her as tenderly as if she were my own 
child ; and though I cannot, of course, fill to her 
the place of her beloved mother, nor surround 
her with the luxuries to which she has hitherto 
been accustomed, yet I will do my utmost to 
make her happy, and to fulfil your wishes con- 
cerning her, during your absence.” 

Such was Mrs. Bruce’s kind offer. It was 
old-fashioned in expression, but its intent was 
Sakae and Mr. Foster thankfully availed 

imself of it. He knew Mrs. Bruce well, and 
thoroughly esteemed her, and he had not the 
slightest hesitation in entrusting her with his 
little girl, He was sure that under her roof 
Katie would find a safe and loving shelter from 
the trials to which she would elsewhere be ex- 
posed ; and he felt equally certain that, if his 
dear wife were living, she would be as satisfied as 
he was with this provision for their child. 

Mr. and Mrs. Foster had been real friends to 
Mrs. Bruce. They had assisted her, in various 
ways, when she was in business; and she was 
chiefly indebted to them for the nice little annuity 
which she now enjoyed. Their kind acts of 
service towards her had been without any thought 
of recompence ; but the beatitude, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,” never 
fails in its accomplishment. Little had Mr. 
Foster imagined, when helping Mrs. Bruce in 
her hours of need, that the period would ever 
come when she would have it in her power to 
render him succour in return. But so it was; 


and as Mr. Foster prepared for his departure, his 
heart was in a great measure lightened by the 
thought that Katie would be well cared for while 
he was away. 

He had very little money to give Mrs. Bruce 
towards Katie’s board, but he hoped to send her 
some before long; and in case he was disap- 
pointed, or in the event of anything happening 
to him, Mrs. Bruce was to apply to a Mr. Hen- 
derson, at Liverpool, who would let her have, by 
instalments, the sum of five hundred pounds. 

Mr. Foster had once lent this sum to Mr. Hen- 
derson, when the latter was in very needy and 
critical circumstances; and although he had no 
security for it, nor had ever regarded it as an 
ordinary debt, he knew that Mr. Henderson had 
always intended to repay it as soon as he could. 
It was he who had now suggested this arrangement 
to Mr. Foster. It was not convenient to him to 
advance any of the five hundred pounds at pre- 
sent, but he expected to have some ready money 
at his disposal in the course of a few months, ahd 
it would then be a pleasure to him to show Mr. 
Foster that he had not forgotten his old obliga- 
tion to him. 

Mr. Foster went away in better spirits than 
he had at one time dared to hope for; and he 
was truly grateful to God for the rays of sunshine 
which lighted up his cloudy sky and cheered his 
onward path. His affliction had been heavy, 
but strength had been granted him according to 
his day; and it was with a firm trust in his 
heavenly Father that he set out afresh in life, 
and braved the perils of the stormy deep, and the 
unhealthiness of a hot climate. Since the Lord 
was his Shepherd, he said to himself, ‘‘I shall 
not want,” and ‘‘I will fear no evil.” 


CHaPTreR XXIII.—Summer FRIENDS. 


KatTix£ did not at all like being parted from her 
papa. She begged very hard that she might go 
with him, and would not at first be convinced 
that there would be no proper accommodation for 
her, or that hardships which he could encounter 
would be too much for her. 

And even when forced to admit that it was 
not desirable she should accompany him, she 
cried, and made herself so miserable, that Mrs. 
Bruce secretly wished it was time for the vessel 
to sail, for she thought that when the worst was 
ai Katie would grow more reconciled to ler 
ot. 

But the kind-hearted old lady did not say a 
word of this sort to Katie ; only soothing tones 
and consoling words were suffered to fall on 
the little girl’s ear. Mrs. Bruce pitied Katie too 
deeply to find fault with her now for being 
childish and unreasonable. She knew that, in 
addition to the loss of her mamma, the whole of 
Katie's past life had unfitted her for the cheerful 
endurance of trouble. While with her grand- 
mamma, she had been allowed, in most things, to 
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have her own way, and to study little but self- 
Seaman and Mrs. Foster’s wiser training 

ad not been carried on long enough to eradicate 
habits which had grown and strengthened with 
her years. 

And even under her parents’ care, Katie had 
been carefully shielded from all that was painful ; 
her comfort had been in every possible way pro- 
moted; and, as an only chvld, she had been 
provided with many indulgences which were 
necessarily denied to one of a large family, like 
Edith Temple; so that the sudden change in her 
circumstances was likely to be keenly felt. 

It was well that she had such a good friend as 
Mrs. Brace, who could bear with her impatience 
and fretfulness, and make tender excuses for the 
waywardness of her grief. 

And when her papa was actually gone, Katie 
herself was able to feel glad that she was to stay 
with Mrs. Bruce. The little prim cottage was 
more like home to her thun any other place would 
have been. She had spent so many happy hours 
there, and it was linked with the memory of her 
mother. 

She was very fond, too, of Mrs. Bruce, loving 
her for her own sake, as well as on account of the 
friendship which had existed between her and 
Mrs. Foster. The house was small, and the 
furniture was shabby, yet Katie had sufficient 
sense to prefer a warm heart to a fine dwelling. 
She had already begun to discover, poor child, 
that the grandest friends are not always the most 
faithful ones ; and that those who are the readiest 
to smile upon us in our prosperity are often the 
first to turn away from us in our adversity. 

Some of Mrs. Foster’s acquaintances, who had 
always eagerly accepted her invitations, and who 
had been accustomed to lavish attention and 
praises on her little girl, never came to inquire 
after Katie since her mother’s death, and seemed 
as if they had forgotten her existence. And one 
or two fashionable girls, who had been rather 
intimate with Katie, looked quite coldly on her 
now if they chanced to meet. 

And Ada Perkins even refused to recognize her 
when she passed her in the street! This was a 
bitter vexation to Katie. 

It happened soon after she went to Mrs. 
Bruce’s. She was going out one morning on an 
errand. Some sago, which the grocer had for- 
gotten to send, was wanted for a pudding, and, 
as the small servant-maid had a severe cold and 
sore throat, Katie good-naturedly offered to run 
to the shop and fetch it. 

‘It is such a little way,” she said, ‘‘and 
nobody will know what I am carrying.” 

She took a fancy basket to put the parcel in, 
but just as she was stepping out at the gate, and 
swinging the little basket to and fro in her care- 
less gaiety, Ada Perkins walked by, in company 
with a very rich and consequential young lady, 

with whom she had contrived, after some diffi- 
culty, to be acquainted. She was staying on a 


short visit with her, and that was how she hap- 
pened to be at Pegnor. 

Ada was a frivolous, weak-minded girl, and she 
was so lifted up by the importance which she 
fancied herself to have acquired from her connec- 
tion with Miss Damer, that she was ashamed to 
confess she knew any one who came out of so 
humble a dwelling as Mrs. Brucé’s, and who was 
likewise so ungenteel as to carry a basket. 
Though not naturally of an unamiable disposition, 
yet her excessive vanity triumphed over all better 
feelings; and she swept past, her silken skirts 
touching Katie’s black frock, without a nod, or 
even a look to betray that they were not perfect 
strangers. 

Katie was sure that she saw her, for Ada’s eyes 
met hers fully for a moment; and she coloured, 
and seemed confused, as she hastily turned her 
face away. 

Miss Damer glanced at Katie, and said some- 
thing to Ada, of which Katie caught the words 
‘* know her ?” and she heard Ada reply in a tone 
of affected carelessness, ‘‘Oh dear no; she mis- 
takes me for some one else, I suppose.”’ 

Katie stood still for a minute, transfixed, as it 
were, in utter astonishment; and then, more 
clearly comprehending the whole affair, her cheeks 
glowed with indignation, and she hurried off in 
the oppose direction to Ada, at a speed which 
helped in some degree to calm down the tumult 
of her spirit. 

‘‘How could she be so rude and unkind!” 
said Katie to herself, as she paused to take 
breath ; ‘‘she used to pretend that she liked me 
so much ; and she gave me that green and white 
smelling-bottle on my last birthday: I have a 

eat mind to throw it out of the window when 

get back. It is because I am poorer, and live in 
a small house, and have nobody to take my parts 
that she treats me so shamefully. But I don’t 
care; I will show her that I can be as distant as 
she is. If I meet her when she is by herself, I 
won't take the least notice of her; and when 
papa gets rich and comes home again, I shall 
never speak to her, nor ask her to any of our 
parties. How mortified she will be! And per- 
haps, when we are very rich, she will happen to 
become poor—I hope she will,—and then, as she 
is trudging along in the cold or in the heat, she 
will see me rolling past in a handsome carriage, 
with a footman to attend on me, and she will be 
so envious of me! How well that will repay her 
for her behaviour to me now !” 

These were not nice thoughts of Katie’s, and 
perhaps you are surprised at her thus wishing to 
return evil for evil. But Katie had not yet en- 
tered that school in which the sermon on the 
mount is the chief lesson-book ; and in which we 
are taught to do good to those who ill-use us, and 
to pray for them. 

atie did not break Ada’s smelling-bottle, but 
she gave it to Betsy, the servant-girl, A most 
unwise proceeding, for Betsy had never had any- 
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thing so fine in her life before, and it occupied a 
great deal more of her attention in church that 
summer than did either the prayers or the sermon. 
She was continually opening and shutting it, that 
she might enjoy the scent, and show people how 
pretty it was. So expensive a trinket was cer- 
tainly out of keeping with Betsy’s plain dress 
and homely appearance. 

However, as Ada Perkins never knew to whom 
her present descended, her feelings were not hurt 
by the transfer. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—TRarIninG FoR A HEROINE. 


CHILDISH grief is seldom lasting ; and although for 
some little time after her mamma’s death and her 
papa’s departure Katie was almost inconsolable, 
yet she gradually regained her usual flow of spirits. 
Her natural buoyancy of disposition kept her 
from brooding over her troubles, and inclined her 
now to banish sorrow by fixing her mind upon 
her father’s return. 

Many bright pictures she drew of that event, 
and Mrs. bruce smiled as she listened to her 
imaginings, and advised her to be a little more 
moderate in her expectations. But she did not 
altogether check her day-dreams, nor tell her that 
it was not at all likely Mr. Foster would come 
back as soon as she anticipated. She thought 
Katie would go through her small difficulties 
more bravely if her hope about the future was 
clear and strong. Nor was she mistaken. Katie 
often said when her wishes were crossed, or some- 
thing disagreeable occurred, ‘‘ Ah, well, I must 
put up with it for the present ; it will be different 
when papa is at home again.”’ 

For Katie did not find everything to her liking 
at Mrs. Bruce's. It was impossible that she 
should. ‘The mode of living was plainer than she 
had been accustomed to, and little things which 
she had deemed necessaries were there accounted 
luxuries, which could be done without. She was 
obliged to walk where she would formerly have 
ridden; and the money which she now had to 
spend in a quarter was less than she sometimes 
used to give away to a poor person in thoughtless 
charity. 

At first the novelty of her situation made Katie 
good-tempered over its annoyances. They were 
like the funny discomforts of a picnic which amuse 
us foraday. But as Katie settled down to the 
oa routine of her life in Mrs. Bruce's cottage, 
all that was not quite pleasant in it seemed to 
stand out more Ag eepenbed small roughnesses 
fretted her, and she discovered that it is easier to 
fancy one’s self a heroine than to be one. 

But, as I said before, Katie was naturally light- 
hearted, and her fits of gloom or perverseness 
generally passed off very quickly. She would 
grumble one moment, and laugh the next; and, 
surrounded as she was with so much warm affection 
and with all that she really wanted, she had not 
been long at Mrs. Bruce’s before she was generally 


as cheerful as she had been when living with her 
parents. 

Mrs. Bruce was very, very kind to her. The 
old lady was always kind to everybody, but the 
young motherless girl had an especial claim on 

er sympathy, and a large share of her love. In 
one sense it was a trouble to her at her age, and 
with her infirmities, to have charge of a lively, 
high-spirited child, such as Katie. Her own 
regular, methodical ways were of course a good 
deal interrupted, and she had Katie’s whims and 
occasional bursts of temper to contend with ; but 
she felt, in taking care of Katie, that the pleasure 
which it gave her was greater than the trouble. 

Indeed, I am not sure that she considered it 
any trouble at all. She was partial to young 
people, and enjoyed looking at a bright, rosy face, 
and hearing a merry laugh or childish chatter. 
The one was as good as sunshine, and the other 
as welcome as music in her dwelling. 

And she took so much interest in the trifles 
which some elderly ladies call ‘‘rubbish” and 
‘*nonsense,” that Katie and she were excellent 
companions ; and Katie often forgot, when with 
her, that Mrs. Bruce was grown up and old, 
and that she was a little girl scarcely in her teens. 
She did not, therefore, miss the society of those 
of her own age, and in some respects she learnt 
more from Mrs. Bruce than she would have learnt 
from girls like herself. 

It was almost impossible to be with Mrs. Bruce, 
and to observe the patience and cheerfulness 
which she manifested under all circumstances, 
without catching a little of her spirit, and insen- 
sibly following er example. hen, as was fre- 
quently the case, she came down-stairs in the 
morning after a nearly sleepless night, with her 
pale face brightened by a quiet smile, and in a 
mood which made the best of everything, even of 
her own ailments, how could Katie yield to dis- 
content without feeling silently rebuked ? Since 
Mrs. Bruce was always so self-forgetful, and so 
anxious to promote Katie’s happiness, how very 
unlovely it looked to be selfish and greedy! And 
when Katie saw the old lady suffering without 
murmur the intense pain which sometimes seized 
her, she was ashamed to cry, as she used to do 
over a cut finger or a slight headache. 

Katie now learnt to do many things for herself 
and for Mrs. Bruce which she would once no 
more have thought of doing than she would have 
thought of flying. With only a young, inexpe- 
rienced girl for the housework and cooking, there 
was necessarily much required that was beyond 
Betsy’s ability ; and when Katie saw Mrs. Bruce, 
with her lameness, and her weak, trembling hands, 
busying herself in the kitchen, and dusting the 
parlour and the bedrooms, she felt that she must 
offer to help her. Nor did Mrs. Bruce refuse the 
offer; for she knew that it is always well for 
young folks to be handy about a house, and no 
one could tell how useful in after life might be 
the knowledge which Katie was thus acquiring. 
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It is true that at first Katie was more of a 
hindrance than a help; but she liked being 
active, and had a great desire to grow as clever 
as Mrs. Bruce, so that she soon managed better, 
and bid fair to become in time a thorough little 
housewife. 

How delighted she was when she was able to 
make a pudding and a tart! and her heart beat 
with satisfaction when Mr. Clinton, the old 
minister, praised some cake which he was eating 
when he was there at tea one afternoon, and 
maqquireu whether it was really home-made. This 
cake had been Katie’s manufacture, and she was 
quite elated by her success. : 

But Katie had other lessons besides those in 
cake and tart making. Writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, and similar studies, were, 
in turn, attended to; nor were French and music 
neglected. Katie was still rather backward in 
most of these things, but she was now more dis- 
posed to apply herself to them, and she strove to 


improve that she might show her papa, when he | 


came back, how much progress she had made. 

Katie did not go to school, and Mrs. Bruce 
eould not afford to have masters for her at home. 
But Mrs. Bruce was herself quite able to teach 
Katie at present; and she was so patient with 
her, and had such an agreeable method of com- 
municating instruction, that Katie travelled by a 
pleasant, if not by a royal road to learning. 

Katie sometimes wished that Edith Temple 
could join her in her lessons, and also in her 
amusements. She often thought and talked of 
her. 

But Edith and Katie were not likely to see 
each other very speedily. Soon after their sepa- 
ration Edith’s parents removed, with their family, 
to the north of Ireland. The two little girls 
wrote occasionally to each other, but the penny 
postage had not then been introduced, and letters 
from such a distance were too expensive to be 
sent very frequently. 

Neither did Katie often hear from her papa. 
On reaching India he had written in a very san- 
guine strain, but his subsequent communications 
were less hopeful. He had been disappointed in 
one or two instances ; and the friend on whom 
he chiefly relied for assistance died three weeks 
previously to his arrival. In addition to this, his 
own health was so much impaired by a severe 
attack of sickness, that he was unable to exert 
himself as he ought to do. 

But at length more cheering intelligence came. 
Mr. Foster had received some sort of appointment, 
and was going on an extensive tour through the 
country, which he hoped would turn out well, and 
likewise be the means of recruiting his strength. 

After that there was a longer interval between 
his letters, and one or two were lost on their 
passage homewards; but when Katie was longer 
than usual without receiving a foreign epistle, 
she always consoled herself by thinking that per- 
haps her papa was coming himself instead. 


CHAPTER XXV.—A GLimpsE oF Two YEARS. 


MonTH after month passed away, until nearly 
two years had pve by since Katie lost her 
mother. She had grown considerably taller, 
and, although not very robust, looked the very 
picture of health and happiness; and Mrs. Bruce 
sometimes thought of the joy with which she 
should one day restore to Mr. Foster the precious 
pore which she had so carefully guarded for 
im. 

But she invariably accompanied such thoughts 
with the submissive qualification, ‘‘If it should be 
the Lord’s will.” For she had seen too many of 
life’s changes not to be deeply conscious of the 
uncertainty of a]l earthly things. 

It was well that she was thus prepared for the 
future, for a great change was close at hand. 


SIR GRASSHOPPER. 


Str GRASsHOPPER lived, not long ago, 
Where the daisies bloom, and the violets blow ; 
An idle, frisky fellow was he, 

Who had nothing at all in the world to do; 
So he danced about in his careless glee, 

And chattered away to all he knew. 


He had not a house, so at night his bed 

Would under a clover-leaf be spread ; 

Or, when he wanted a change, he’d creep 
To a lovely bush, with its roses bent, 

And there, outstretched, he would snugly sleep ; 
But he never paid a farthing of rent. 


Nay, more than that, he his morning meal 
Of delicate rose-leaves oft would make; 

And though he persisted they could not feel, 
The Rose said that was a great mistake ; 

For she quivered herself through her very stem 
If only a finger was laid on them. 


Sir Grasshopper frequently chose to walk 
With ladies who happened that way to pass, 
But they did not relish his aimless talk, 
And wished he would keep to himself in the grass; 
But he was so exceedingly vain, 
That when shaken off he returned again. 


Now had he employed his moments well, 
He would not have been such a tiresome pest; 
But he gathered no honey, he made no cell ; 
Nor built, like the birds, a cosy nest; 
Nor did he dig, like the ant; nor spin, 
Like the spider, a web so fine and thin. 


And so when the old hen, anes by, 
Gobbled him up without more ado, 

Not a friend was left in the world tocry | 
O’er the poor old fellow just gone from view 

He had lived an unuseful life, and none 

Lamented when he his course had run. 
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GRIZZEL’S DINNER: 


A STORY FROM THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By the Author of *‘ ApA’s BIBLE.” 


IT was upon an autumn day, more than a hun- 
dred and eighty years ago, that, in the dining- 
hall of Redbraes Castle, near the town of 
Greenlaw, in Berwick, the lady of the mansion 
and her family had met at dinner. 

One would not wish to see a more hopeful or 
interesting group of young faces than those 
assembled round the board,—faces of almost 
every age, from the eldest daughter Grizzel, of 
eighteen, to little Jean, of perhaps five or six. 

The mother might well be proud of her child- 
ren; but Lady Hume’s grave, majestic counte- 
mance wore an expression of anxiety which 
showed that she had other thoughts just then 
than those of domestic enjoyment. 

It was a time, in fact, when few hearts or 
homes in Scotland, whether lofty or lowly, were 
free from affliction. For four-and-twenty years 
the people had been exposed to a bitter persecu- 
tion, because they persisted in adhering to the 
form of religious worship which their consciences 
sanctioned, and in refusing to accept the bishops 
whom King Charles the Second’s government 
wished to force upon their church. Thousands 
had already suffered in the cause; and all who 
had hitherto escaped endured the misery of un- 
ceasing apprehensions respecting the fate awaiting 
themselves or those they loved. 

Lady Hume belonged to the latter class. Her 
husband had incurred particular odium on account 
of his connection, with other Scottish gentlemen, 
in a plot formed in England to change the exist- 
ing administration ; and he was now an exile 
from home in close concealment. But his 
enemies were on the alert to discover his hiding- 
place; and his wife must have trembled wi 
many a terrible fear. 

The soup was served, and the little party— 
respecting their mother’s mood, perhaps, though 
not understanding it—plied their spoons without 
exchanging a word, until the shrill voice of one 
of the boys snddenly broke the* silence by 
exclaiming, — 

‘* Mother, will you look at Grizzel? While we 
have been eating our broth, she has ate up the 
whole sheep’s head !” 

All eyes were turned in the direction indicated, 
and it was quite evident that a sheep’s head at 
Grizzel’s anid of the table had very unaccountably 
disappeared. In those days this was not so un- 
fashionable a dish in Scotland as it is now with 
us, but still it seemed rather remarkable that a 
young lady of eighteen should consume the whole 
of one at a meal. There was a shout of merri- 

or Grizzel’s achievement in the way of 
ut she only laughed and blushed, and 


ment at 
eating; 


bore the banter of her brothers and sisters with 
her habitual sweet temper. 

Dinner was finished, and the young people left 
the table ; but it might have been observed that 
Grizzel remained in her seat until all the rest had 
quitted the room. She then rose, and carefull 
wrapping up some article in the napkin whi 
lay in her lap, she hastily retreated with the 
prize to her bedchamber. Having there disposed 
of the mysterious parcel in a place of safety, she 
returned to her mother, and spent the evening 
with her family, as gay and light-hearted as the 
youngest among them. 

At night, however, when all the household had 
retired to rest, and she was once again in her own 
room, the light and mirth suddenly left her face, 
and it became watchful and full of grave purpose. 
She did not go to bed nor undress, but sat herself 
patiently down as though in expectation of 
having to wait some time. 

For an hour or two, in fact, she kept this 
lonely vigil, and it was not until every sound in 
the house had long ceased, and it seemed clear 
from the perfect stillness that all the inmates 
were securely asleep, that she at last ventured to 
move. 

' The clock had already chimed the hour of mid- 
night, when, after taking from its hiding-place 
the bundle she had secreted at dinner-time, she 
noiselessly issued from her chamber and de- 
scended the stairs. 

Silently and lightly as a shadow she flitted 
through the winding passages of the great old 
house, and having reached the entrance hall, 
proceeded to undo the bolts and bars of the door. 
A bungler would never have managed this part of 
the business without creating an alarm, but 
Grizzel was no bungler, and in less time than it 
takes to tell it the heavy door slowly opened, 
letting in a draught of cool air. Possessing her- 
self of the key, she closed the door again softly 
behind her, shutting herself out into the dark 
night. 

t was not a night to be chosen for a walk; 
there was no moon, and the sky was sombre and 
cloudy ; but unheeding the darkness, Grizzel 
hastened on her way, only pausing now and then 
when a rustling among the leaves made her dread 
that she was followed. 

She had a mile to walk, and the last part of the 
journey was the worst, for it lay over the bury- 
ing-ground of Polwart Church, and Grizzel at or- 
dinary times entertained many silly fears about a 
churchyard. But to-night she had no thought 
of anything save the object of her errand, and 
went stumbling over the graves without a shudder. 

At one moment she was startled by a violent 
noise—the baying of dogs at a short distance from 
her ; and a pang of horror seized her heart as she 
recollected the bloodhounds with which the per- 
secutors were wont, in these barbarous days, to 
track out their victims. Were they upon the 
scent? Ifso, discovery would be certain ! 
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She stood still to listen, but the barking con- 
tinued exactly in the same spot. : 

Thank God ! it was only the minister’s dogs, in 
the parsonage near the church. 

She had now reached the end of her journey. 
At the burying-vault of her family under Polwart 
Church she stopped; cautiously looked around 
her, as well as elie darkness permitted ; bent her 
ear once more to listen ; and then unhesitatingly 
descended into this gloomy receptacle—this black 
dank tomb ! 

In a moment afterwards she was clasped in her 
father’s arms, 

It was in this strange refuge that Sir Patrick 
Hume had concealed himself, rightly judging that 
his foes would not come to look for him among 
the ashes of his forefathers. No one was en- 
trusted with the secret of his retreat except his 
wife, his devoted daughter Grizzel, and a carpen- 
ter named James Winter, who worked at Redbraes 
Castle, and who had been employed to convey 
Sir Patrick’s bed to this novel lodging. It was 
Grizzel’s office every night to bring food to her 
father, and much trouble she often had to bear off 
the necessary supply without attracting suspicion. 

We may suppose how eagerly her father 
watched for her coming. He dare not burn a 
lamp, and the only light he got was through a 
slit at one end of the vault, which would not 
admit light enough even by day for him to read 
by ; so that all day long he could only cheer him- 
self by repeating Buchanan’s translation of the 
Psalms; and it must have been very welcome to 
him, after the solitary hours of the day, to heara 
sweet, happy, living voice at night. 

Grizzel opened her parcel ; and there was the 
very sheep’s head which had vanished so mys- 
teriously from the dinner-table at Redbraes ! 

‘“ And, father, do you know,” said she, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘that Sandy took it very much amiss that | 
should make such a hearty dinner as a whole 
sheep’s head ?”’ 

Sir Patrick joined ‘heartily in his daughter’s 
amusement as he heard the history of the sheep’s 
head, and stipulated that Sandy should not be 
cheated of his share of the next. And then the 
father and daughter fell to graver discourse. 

‘‘Have you had any tidings yet of our dear 
friend, Baillie of Jerviswood ?’’ inquired the for- 
mer. ‘‘My thoughts are constantly going forth to 
him in his dreary prison-house.” 

‘“-We have heard of him through his sister-in- 
law,’’ Grizzel answered ; ‘‘he is sick and weary 
in body, lying near death with an illness brought 
on by his imprisonment ; but his faith is strong, 
and his mind firm and faithful.” 

‘¢ Faithful unto death,” said Sir Patrick, more 
as though speaking to himself than addressing 
his daughter, —‘‘ yes, he will be faithful unto 
death. 

‘*T might please myself with hopes of his restora- 
tion to liberty and health, but I feel too sure 
that he is destined to win the martyr’s crown. 


To him the change will be unmixed gain, but the 
Protestant religion will lose a fearless supporter ; 
Scotland will lose one of her noblest gentlemen, 
and those who know and love him will lose a friend 
whose place can never be filled. Dear, loving 
companion of my joys and sorrows! we shall 
never meet again in this world ; but, nevertheless, 
our separation may not be for long.” 

‘‘Oh, father, father, do not say that!” ex- 
claimed Grizzel ; ‘‘though indeed I fear that you 
cannot stay here much longer. I think the secret 
can scarcely be preserved for any great length of 
time. You have already been here nearly a 
month, and parties of soldiers are constantly 
making inquiries about you. Only yesterday a 
party of them came to Redbraes, and put the 
servants to a close examination.” 

“If my time be come, Grizzel,” replied her 
father, ‘‘I hope I shall meet it as becomes a 
Christian. Let us trust and rest.” 

‘* Let us trust, dearest father, but not rest,— 
at any rate, not until we have tried every means. 
I have thought of another plan. Do you not 
remember that there is a room on the ground- 
floor at Redbraes, where a bed has been put up? 
Now I have thought that if the flooring under 
this bed can be taken up, and a deep, wide hole 
dug in the earth beneath, we might get Jamie 
Winter to make a great wooden box, large enough 
to hold you, and sink it in the pit. We could 
then replace the flooring, taking care to cut good 
breathing-holes ; and I think you would be safe 
from discovery.” 

‘*Tt seems I must be buried alive, then,” said 
her father, smiling sadly. ‘‘ But, my dear, who 
is to do all this ?” 

‘‘Oh, never fear about that,” was the reply, — 
**T and Jamie Winter will do it fast enough. 
The thought of having you at home again, even 
though it be in such a dismal position, will give 
me the strength of Samson. The only thing 
that troubles me is to think how you can get 
there free from observation.” 

_ Sir Patrick silently pressed his lips to his 
daughter’s forehead ; and Grizzel, having now 
stayed as long as she dared, prepared to depart 
on her way homeward. In spite of her hopeful 
tone, a few tears dimmed her eyes as she bade her 
father good-bye, but these he could not see for the 
darkness ; and she left him with the reassuring 
promise of coming again on the following night. 

The plan of another place of concealment was 
literally carried out as she had proposed; and 
she wore her nails away in helping to dig the pit, 
fearing lest the noise of tools should arouse at- 
tention. The good carpenter and she worked 
together at night ; and her father was secreted 
in this new hiding-hole until he was able to 
escape to Holland, whither his family soon 
followed him. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely possible for young 
people who live in these a days fully to 
realize a state of society like this, when good and 
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pious men were driven to such cruel extremities | fect separation of the different kinds, their power 


7 


merely because they preferred one kind of church ' of life and resurrection, and their fruitfulness ! 


to another. 

Yet the case of Sir Patrick Hume was mild 
when compared with many cases that occurred in 
Scotland between 1660 and 1688. It is calculated 
that within this period scarcely fewer than eigh- 
teen thousand persons suffered in one way or 
other from the malice of religious intolerance. 

But although our own experience is so different | 
that it is a matter of seh fe how such tyranny 
could have existed, the history of these terrible 
times of persecution should teach us not only to 
be thankful for the freedom we possess, to wor- 
ship God in the way we think right, but also to 
be careful to use this freedom with more faithful 
earnestness. Our religious duties ought not tobe 
looked upon, as they are too often regarded, in the 
light of wearisome tasks we are glad to get 
through, but as privileges and blessings. given by 
Him to whom we owe all the good gifts which we 
enjoy in this world, and that transcendent gift of 
eternal life through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ his Son, which we hope to enjoy in the 
world to come. 

In the reign of William and Mary the family 
of the Humes was raised to great honour, and 
Sir Patrick was created Earl of Marchmont. In 
their prosperity as in their adversity their eldest 
daughter was the same dutiful and affectionate 
child. When Lady Marchmont was upon her 
death-bed, Grizzel, then a wife and a mother her- 
self, had withdrawn behind the curtain to conceal 
her emotion. The mother called to her, and 
taking her hand, bestowed her dying blessing. 
‘‘My dear Grizzel,” she said, ‘‘blessed be you 
above all, for a helpful child have you been to 
me F ir 

Grizzel herself attained a great age, a living 
and beautiful illustration of the commandment, 
‘¢ Honour oy father and thy mother : that thy 
days may be long upon the land.” | 


THE MARVELS OF A SEED. 


HAVE you ever considered how wonderful a thing 
the seed of a plant is? It is the miracle. of 
miracles. God said, ‘‘ Let there be plants yielding 
seed ;” and it is further added, each one ‘‘after 
his kind.” 

Tho great naturalist, Cuvier, thought that the 
germs of all past, present, and future generations 
of seed were contained one within the other, as if 
packed in a succession of boxes. Other learned 
men have explained this mystery in a different 
way. But what signify all their explanations ? 
Let them explain it as they will, the wonder 
remains the same, and we must look upon the 
reproduction of the seed as a continual miracle. 

s there upon earth a machine, is there a palace, 
is there even a city, which contains so much that 
is wonderful as is enclosed in a single little seed ? 
Consider the immense number of seeds, the per- 


the 


Consider first their number. About a hundred 
and fifty years ago the celebrated Linneus, who 
has been called .‘‘the father of botany,” reckoned 
about 8,000 different kinds of plants; and he 
then thought that the whole number existing 
could not much exceed 10,000. But, a hundred 
years after him, M. de Candolle, of Geneva, 
described 40,000 kinds of plants, and he supposed 
it possible that the number might even amount 
to 100,000. — Be a 

Well, let me ask you, have these 100,000 kinds 
of plants ever failed to bear the right seed? Have 
ever deceived us? Has a seed of wheat ever 
yielded barley, or a seed of a poppy grown up into 
aesunflower? Has a sycamore tree ever sprung 
from an acorn, or a beech tree from a chestnut ? 

Consider next the wonderful power of life and 
resurrection bestowed on the seeds of: plants, so 
that they may be preserved from year to year, 
and even from century to century. | 

Let a child put a few seeds in a drawer and 
shut them up, ‘and'sixty years afterwards, when 
his hair is white and his step tottering, let him 
take one of these seeds and sow it in the ground, 
and soon after he will see it spring up into new 
life, and becomeayoung, fresh, and beautiful plant. . 

M. Jouannent relates that in the year 1835 
several old Celtic tombs were discovered near 
Bergorac.. Under the head of each of the dead 
bodies there was found a small square stone or 
brick with a hole in it, containing a few seeds, 
which had been placed there beside the dead by 
the heathen friends who had buried them, per- 
haps 1,500 or 1,700 years‘before. These seeds 
were carefully sowed by those who found them, 
and what do you think was seen to spring 
up from the dust of the dead ?—beautiful sun- 
flowers, blue corn-flowers, and clover, bearing 
blossoms as bright and sweet as those which are 
woven into wreaths by the merry children now 
playing in our fields. ets ar 

Some years ago a vase, hermetically sealed; 
was found in a mummy-pit, in Egypt, by the 
English traveller, Wilkinson, who sent it to the 
British Museum. The librarian there having 
unfortunately broken it, discovered in it a few 
grains of wheat and one or two peas, old, 
wrinkled, and as hard as stone. The peas were 
planted carefully under glass on the 4th of June, 
1844, and at the end of thirty days these old 
seeds were seen to spring up into new life. They 
had been buried probably about 3,000 years ago, 
perhaps in the time of Moses, and slept all 
that long time, apparently dead, yet still living 
in the dust of the tomb. 


Lzetrers to the Editor, and Books for Review, 
may be addressed to the Rev. W. M. WnHITTEMOERE, 
and left for him at the Publishers’, 24, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C. 
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ARTHUR'S VICTORY. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—Tom’s PROPOSAL. 


A BRIGHT fire was burning in Stevens's little 
parlour, which was occupied that same Tuesday 
evening by Mr. Stevens and Tom. 

The former stood leaning with his back against 
the chimney-piece, while the latter sat on the 
table before him, holding in his hand the iden- 
tical Thorley papers about which Arthur had 
suffered so much. 
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“ The stairs were on fire,—fierce, roaring fire!” 


‘It was a lucky thought of yours, Stevens, 
to put these dewn to Vincent’s score. It saved 
me from a fine scrape with the governor for this,” 
said Tom, opening the papers, and showing a 
large piece where the words were almost entirely 
defaced by ink. 

‘* Yes, besides settling a private grudge with 
Vincent; I have lowered him considerably in 
Mr. Graham's esteem, or I am much mistaken. 
But it was well for you, Tom, that no one saw 
the ppg that ink but you and me.” 

‘*Ay. But what are we to do with these?” - 

K 
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**Oh, we will destroy them some day: but we'll 
keep them ‘here over Thursday. Then we shall 
get rid of that Vincent. I shall be very glad to 
see the last of him.” 

**'You won't do that yet; for it is my opinion 
the governor will never send Vincent away. He 
could be silly if he did; for you know as well as 
I do, Stevens, that Vincent does more work than 
you and I put together.” 

‘‘Ay; it is that and his pretended goodness 
that madden meso. But I have paid him off a 
little now.” 

‘*T have a ‘pe in my head, Stevens. It will 
do us no good to destroy these things, or keep 
them here. I know we shall not get rid of Vin- 
cent; and it will lose the governor lots of tin if 
this Thorley case is lost. Suppose we do this: 
we can easily put these into Vincent’s desk. 
Then it will appear that he has had them all the 
time, and has been denying it because they were 
inked. What do you think of that?” 

‘Capital, Tom! capital! far better than de- 
stroying them. I will do it to-morrow morning, 
and then Mr. Graham will see I was right in 
saying I gave them to Vincent; for he will be 
sure to take them to your father at once.” 

The next morning, when Arthur opened his 
desk to take out the work he had been engaged 
in the previous evening, his eye fell on something 
underneath which was certainly nof there when he 
closed it at night. Hetookitup. Yes, it must 
be those very papers! : 

But how could they possibly have come there? 

At length the ink-stains caught his attention, 
and it was all clear to him then ; the papers had 
been spoilt, and he was to bear the blame. 

Arthur sat thinking. Did his thoughts go 
back to another time when he had got into 
trouble from the spilling of ink by another ? 
Those school days seemed a long way back. His 
work lay before him unheeded. 

Nor did Stevens, as usual, call him to order; 
for Stevens knew full well how he was occupied. 
At any rate the papers were found, he thought, 
so there would be no need now for Mr. Graham 
to fulfil his threat. 

But why should he tell Mr. Graham anything 
about it? He would not be believed, but only 
blamed further; why not let them lie where they 
were, and take no notice of them ? 

But Arthur did not hesitate long. He knew 
the straightforward course was the right one. 
He would tell Mr. Graham the whole truth, 
though he sadly felt it would be of no use. 

Taking the papers in his hand, Arthur crossed 
the office, aad tapped at Mr. Graham’s door. 
Admittance was given, and he entered, closing 
it after him. Mr. Graham looked somewhat 
surprised to see him. 

** Well, Vincent ?” 

““Are these the papers that were lost, sir?” 
said Arthur, laying them before him, while his 
face went perfectly crimson, _ 


**Of course they are! You know that as well 
as Ido! So you have brought yourself to confess 
at last. Pray where did you find them?” 

‘‘In my desk, sir.” | 

‘‘ Ha! and they have been there all the time, I 
suppose ?” 

‘*No, Mr. Graham, they were not there yester- 
day. Some one has put them there this morning. 
I don’t know who, but I can guess.”’ 

Mr. Graham, meanwhile, was looking over the 
‘papers, and his eye fell on the ink. 

‘‘Ha! So this is what they have been hidden 
for! Isee! Spoilt ! completely spoilt! How did 
this happen ?” 

‘*¥ do not know, sir.” 

‘Vincent, you provoke me by your barefaced 
falsehoods! These papers were confided to your 
care; you find them in your desk, and yet you 
deny all knowledge of them !’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, it is true. I have never seen them 
until this morning.” 

Mr. Graham threw them from him with an 
angry gesture. 

‘*T shall expect these carefully copied, Vincent. 
All those effaced words must be deciphered. And 
this must be done before night, that the copies 
may be signed and attested ; for these will be of 
no use. You have grieved and vexed me more 
than I can tell. But I shall know better what to 
expect another time.”’ | 

‘*Indeed, Mr. Graham, I am innocent! if you 
will only believe me.” 

‘* How can I believe you, when facts prove just 
the contrary? For your father’s sake, y will try 
to reason you out of your obstinacy. It is well 
he cannot see you now, or he would be much 
grieved. These papers are spoilt through some 
carelessness of yours; why will you still persist 
in denying it? That cannot screen you now from 
the consequences. I had expected better things 
of you, Arthur, after all your profession.” 

‘¢T am very sorry, sir; but if it had not been 
for that—for knowing there is One who sees and 
knows everything—I should have confessed to 
injuring the papers, which I never did, rather 
than lose your good opinion.” 

Mr. Graham rose in evident displeasure. 

‘¢ Never did I see any one so obdurate! But! 
shall use no further attempts to move you. But 
know this, Vincent, you have entirely lost my 
confidence. I have been deeply deceived in you 
ever since you came.” 

‘Indeed, sir, you are mistaken. You said 
something about my leaving; am I to go?” 

‘‘No; you have brought me the papers, so I 
shall give you a chance to redeem your character. 
But, mind, if I find you doing the like again, 
nothing shall persuade me to keep you. Now 
laa to your work. I don’t wish to hear another 
word.” 

Arthur sileritly and sadly withdrew, and Mr. 
Graham murmured to himself, ‘‘It is strange I 
cannot part with him; but Mr. Vincent was very 
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ood to me, so I will try the lad a little longer. 
ut it is sad to see a youth so hardened. 
been completely deceived, for I thought if there 
was any one I could trust, surely it was Arthur.” 


CuHarTtrr XXIV.—Harpine. 


Anp so Arthur had to settle down with the false 
stain on his character. He was deeply grieved 
at the loss of Mr. Graham’s esteem. But he re- 
solved steadily to do his duty, and he hoped in 
time to win back the confidence of his employer. 

Meanwhile the cloud of displeasure was hard to 
bear, for it made itself felt in many ways. Arthur 
had frequently been sent into the town on errands, 
but now he was kept exclusively to office work, 
and the additional confinement began to tell upon 
his health. 

This was not the worst. Arthur would have 
borne it without a murmur, if Mr. Graham’s 
coldness had only been shown during business 
hours ; but when it was manifested at every turn 
in the family circle, it was indeed a trial. By 
Mrs. Graham and the children he was treated as 
he had ever been, as a son and brother; but 
Arthur felt deeply and sadly that Mr. Graham’s 
interest in him was gone. Many and bitter were 
the tears he shed in secret over it. 

And the one good which he had hoped would 

ow out of it—Seymour’s separation from Stevens 
—was not accomplished. At first, Seymour's de- 
clamations against Stevens were loud and fre- 
quent—not to his face, for he dare not accuse 
him openly,—and he strove to free himself from 
his influence. But ineffectually; and after a brief 
struggle the effort was given up, and Stevens's 
power over him was stronger than ever for the 
temporary resistance. 

Arthur saw less of him than ever, and his chief 
solace now was with his friend Harding, with 
whom his Saturday afternoons were usually 


ed. 

One day when he went in, the invalid’s face 
showed traces of sadness, and Arthur eagerly 
inquired the cause. 

‘‘Oh, Arthur, my bright hopes are dashed to 
the ground! I ied I was better, and that 
I should soon be ready for work again; but Dr. 
Walker has been this afternoon, and he tells 
me I shall never be well again. I may live until 
the autumn, but I cannot live longer. And what 
will become of my poor wife and babes? For my 
long illness has swallowed up nearly all my 
savings.” 

It was the first time in their many conver- 
sations that Harding had alluded to his affairs, 
and Arthur was both surprised and sorry at what 
he heard, though he had guessed a little of the 
truth; and much of the pocket-money with which 
Mary supplied him had been spent in little deli- 
cacies, which but for him would never have 
reached the sick man’s chamber. 

‘*T was afraid your hopes were false, Harding,” 
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he said, in answer; ‘‘ but I did not like to say so. 
do not know what to say to comfort you; but 
God’s words are the best comfort. Shall I read 
to you?” 

‘*Ay, Arthur; that will help me to keep from 
murmuring against his will ; for life is very pre- 
oe especially when dear ones are dependent 
on it.” 

Arthur opened the Bible at those beautiful, 
consoling words, which have been the comfort of 
thousands of God’s sorrowing ones since they 
were spoken, —‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.” Arthur read on to the 
end of the chapter, and then closed the book. 

‘*Ah! those many mansions!” said Harding. 
‘*T do trust that there is one preparing for me, 
and that through my Saviour’s merits I shall 
inherit it, though I have only known Him at the 
eleventh hour. But, if it had been God’s will, I 
should like to have lived a little longer.” 

“* But, Harding, God has promised to take care 
of those who trust Him. He can raise up friends 
for Mrs. Harding ; and those who can do better 
for her than you can, perhaps.” 

‘*He can, and I trust He will. I will try to 
leave her and my children in his hands. Is Mr. 
Graham out ?” 

‘*Oh no; has he not been to see you lately?” 

** No, not for several weeks. I think he has 
forgotten me. Did he think I should ever be 
able to work again ?” 

‘* No, I do not think he did.” 

That evening Arthur resolved to make a pro- 
ti of which he had been thinking for some 

ays past. While he and Fanny were engaged ‘in 
their usual evening occupation, he told her of his 
afternoon visit to the invalid, who was not likely 
to live many more weeks in this world. 

* JT wish you would go and see Mrs. Harding, 
Fanny. She feels this blow very much, of course ; 
especially when they were hoping Harding was 
getting better. And she has two such dear little 
children, you would soon be fond of them. And 
I think your visit would comfort her, Fanny.” 

“I will go certainly, if you wish it, Arthur, 
and mamma will allow me. But I don’t know 
what good I can do.” 

‘‘Oh, I am sure you can do a great deal if you 
only will, Fanny. And Mrs. Harding would 
think it kind and sympathizing if you went.” 

‘*Then I will go. I have never seen her, 
though, Arthur. I shall not know her.” 

“You will soon get to know her. She is a 
very nice person.” . 

‘*T will go to-morrow, then, if mamma is 
willing.” 

Mrs. Graham readily gave Fanny permission 
to go. She had quite forgotten the poor man 
was ill, or some one might have gone before. 

And when Fanny further begged that she 
might bring the eldest little girl back with her 
for an hour or two to play with Maggie and Lucy, 
her mother was quite willing that she should do so. 
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Fanny did not go empty-handed ; she carried a 
bag on her arm, which was stocked with sweet- 
meats for the children, and some jelly for the sick 


man. 

Both Harding and his wife were cheered by her 
visit, for it seemed to prove that they were not 
quite forgotten by those under whom Harding 
had laboured in health. And the invitation for 
their little Nellie was gratefully accepted. 

That first visit was the beginning of many 
more ; till at last it became quite the custom for 
Fanny to run in before dinner for Nellie to spend 
the afternoon with the children in the nursery, 
thus leaving Mrs. Harding more at liberty to 
attend to the wants of her husband. 

One day as she was returning with her little 
charge, she met Mr. Graham. 

‘¢Eh, Fanny, whom have you with you? I 
thought it was Willie at a distance.” 

‘‘Oh no, papa; it is Mr. Harding's little 
Nellie.” — 

‘* Who?” 

‘‘Mr. Harding’s little girl, papa. He is ill, 
you know, and Nellie comes sometimes to play 
with the little ones.” 

‘*T am glad she does. Who put it into your 
head to ask her ?”’ 

‘It was Arthur, papa.” 

Mr. Graham passed on, but the current of his 
thoughts was changed. Somewhat rough in his 
outside manner, he was kind at heart; and he 
reproached himself with having entirely forgotten 
his sick clerk for some time past. He had a few 
minutes to spare, so he stepped up to inquire after 
Harding. 

He was much changed since Mr. Graham had 
seen him last. 

‘I think I am going fast, sir,” he said, in 
answer to Mr. Graham’s inquiries; ‘‘ but I trust I 
am ready and willing to go now.” 

a Ray, Harding, surely you would wish to live 
a little longer for your wife and children’s sakes ?”’ 
‘*T did fret a greet deal about them at first, 
sir. But I think I can leave them in God’s hands 
now. He will take care of them. Thank you for 
all your kindness to me, sir. You and Arthur 
Vincent are the best friends I have.” 

‘6 Vincent ! does he come to see you ?”’ 


‘‘Oh yes, sir; he is a generous, true-hearted | 


friend to me.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Graham, rising to go, ‘‘ you 
may set your mind at ease about those you leave 
behind. They shall not want. No doubt we can 
find some comfortable situation for your wife. 
At any rate, you have served me faithfully, and 
she shall not want a friend.” 

The tears came into Harding’s eyes as he 

tefully thanked Mr. Graham for his kindness. 
had removed his fears, and he could die 
happily now. 

‘*That boy Arthur is a fine fellow after all,” 


said Mr, G: m to himself as he came down the 
steps. 


His coldness of manner towards him was still 
reserved, but his heart was in secret fast re- 
enting. 


Cuarren XXV.—Fire. 


THE chimes of Hartwell old church were just 
playing the hour of twelve on a summer’s night 
n July, when Arthur awoke somewhat suddenly. 
He could hardly tell wherefore, as he rubbed his 
eyes to accustom them to the darkness. 

But it was not dark everywhere. An intense 
bright light shone under the door communicating 
with Tom’s room, and a strong smell of fire per- 
vaded the air. 

Arthur was soon thoroughly roused. His own 
room was so dense with smoke that he could 
hardly breathe. He rose, and hastily threw on 
some of his clothes. 

On opening the door, a terrible scene presented 
itself. The bed was one mass of flames, which 
were very rapidly spreading. Tom was not in it, 
but was sitting at the foot, with his head resting 
on the table, unconscious of the danger surround- 
ing him. He had a stupid look, as if he were in- 
toxicated. With one bound Arthur crossed the 
scorching floor. There was no time to be lost, for 
the flames were already close upon him. 

‘*Tom! Tom!” he shouted, hoarsely, ‘‘ are you 
mad? Wake! rouse!” 

Tom looked up with heavy, glazed eyes; and as 
he did so, a pipe dropped from his hand—the 
cause, a8 Arthur too truly guessed, of all the 
mischief. 

‘Fly! fly, while there is yet time! down the 
back stairs, and out that way.” 

Though still half stupefied, Tom obeyed. He 
shuffled off as quickly as he could. 

Arthur turned away too. But there was no 
retreating the way he had come. The fire had 
entered his room through the open door, and was 
rapidly spreading. 

ortunately a rope, communicating with a large 
bell in the hall, nang at the end of the passage; 
Arthur seized it, and soon its dread notes were 
heard in the silence of the night, awaking every 
inmate of the house to a sense of sudden danger. 

Arthur was following Tom down the stairs 
which still remained, when he remembered that 
Maggie and Lucy occupied the room at the 
further end of the same pas No one could 

ossibly reach them to rouse them if he did not. 

e passage was still safe, and he flew along it. 

The children’s room was full of smoke, and it 
was with great difficulty that he could wake 
them. He would have carried them as they 
were if ha could, for time was precious, but 
that was not possible. At last he got them 
both, crying with fear, into the passage. 

But, terrible sight! when they reached the 
end there was no escape! The stairs were on 
fire,—fierce, roaring fire ! 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOSANNA. 


THE children in the temple 

Poured forth their joyous song, 
As Jesus, meek and lowly, 

In triumph rode along ; 
And we, with equal fervour, 

* Would our hosannas raise, 

And offer in his presence 

The tribute of our praise. 


The ransomed host in glo 
His boundless love proclaim ; 
And angels sing grand anthems 
In honour of his name; 
And yet He deigns to listen 
To feeble strains below, 
Well pleased to hear the praises 
From infant lips that flow. 


Then let our glad thanksgivings 
To Christ, the children’s Friend ; 
To Christ, the children’s Saviour, 
From grateful hearts ascend ; 
And may we in life’s morning, 
By his own Spirit led, 
Be numbered with his people, 
And in his footateps tread. 


THE LITTLE CURRANT-BUSH. 


One dark night, years ago, a furious storm came 
howling round a d old elm tree. It seized 
one of her fairest boughs. The frightened thing 
clung shivering to its mother tree, and its sister 
ee crowded around to protect it, but ene 
would pacify the angry storm. He shook, an 
twisted, and wrenched the poor branch, until at 
last it was torn from its mother, and dashed to 
the ground. Ah! you should have seen what 
the sun saw the next morning when he came to 
visit his favourite elm; how the poor branch lay 
wet and trembling on the earth, and how its 
mother showered her tears upon it as she swayed 
to and fro in her grief. 

Well, time passed away, but the noble elm 
never forgot her beautiful child. The wound in 
her heart was healed to be sure, but it left a very 
deep scar. 

At last it happened one day that a little bird, 
a robin redbreast, hopping ebout the garden, 

icked a stem of ripe red currants, and said to 

imself, ‘‘ Now I will fly up in the big tree and 
have a dainty little feast.” So up he flew, and 
lighted on the very knot from which the great 
limb had been broken. And when the redbreast 
had finished his meal, and flown singing away, 
just one little currant-seed was left. 

As soon as birdie was fairly out of sight and 
hearing, this little seed began to say to itself, — 

‘ Wall, I should like to know what that robin 
expects. He must know that this is a pretty 
place in which to leave a currant-seed ; the 
way up here, where it never can grow. Why 
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couldn’t he have dropped me down into the garden, 
and then I should have grown to be a nice bush, 
with round red currants for little Miss Ada to 
pick; but here——” and the poor seed sighed a 
sigh of despair. 

But at last it said to itself, ‘‘ Every currant- 
seed must do the best it can under the circum- 
stances in which it happens to be placed. 
Perhaps I can be of some use even here; at all 
events, I will try.” 

Now the summer wind had gathered into the 
crevice of the tree where it was lying a handful 
of dust from the road below ; into this our lonely 
seed nestled. The kindly old sun warmed it, a 
gentle shower moistened it, and before long a 
slender root was searching its way down through 
the earth and into the soft wood, and two tiny 
currant-leaves were peering up to the light. 
Wasn't it a happy seed then? All summer it 
grew as fast as ever it could, and when winter 
came to wrap it in its white night-gown of snow, 
it was almost as tall as a little baby. 

It still flourishes, and I do not believe there is 
& more happy or useful currant-bush than this, 
growing three times as high as any hand can 
reach. The birds call it their bush, and many a 
merry dinner-party they have in it, bobbing their 
pretty heads this way and that, chirping and 
pecking the fruit to their heart’s content. 

Every one who looks up as he passes, smiles to 
see it trying, in its small way, to fill the place of 
the noble branch. 

But the old elm herself loves the little stranger 
nearly as well as her own children. Its bonny 
green leaves and red berries brighten the place of 
the lost one, and the great tree has been comforted _ 
in its sorrow. 

Who would have thought that proud, lofty elm 
could be cheered by such a little thing ! 

Dear child, you have no idea what a blessing 
you may be if you try. Some strong man or 
woman may be comforted by you, little one. 

When the ‘‘ grown-up folks” in the house 
look very grave, or even speak rather sharply, try 
to believe they have some trouble or care you do 
not know anything about, and be all the more 
gentle and kind yourself. Try if your little deeds 
of love cannot charm away the cloud. 

The next time your father comes home anxious 
and silent, think what you can bring him that he 
likes, see how you can make the room more 
cheerful and quiet. If your mother gets hurried 
or tired, be very careful not to tease her with 
questions, but find some way to help her without 
any questions ; run to get what she wants before 
she has time to go for it herself; take care of 
your little brother or sister, whether anybody 
tells you to do so or not, and you will be a 
sweeter comfort than any grown person could be. 

Whenever you see anybody looking lonely or 
sad, try to be as much to them as the little 
currant-bush is to the great elm. 

F. T. 
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At one time the conflict seemed decided; the 
water-snake bent itself into great folds, and by 
that operation rendered the other more than com- 
monly outstretched ; the next minute the new 
struggles of the black one gained an unexpected 
superiority ; it acquired two great folds likewise, 
which necessarily extended the body of its adver- 
sary, in proportion as it had contracted its own. 
These efforts were alternate; victory seemed 
doubtful, inclining sometimes to one side, some- 
times to the other, until at last the stalk, to which 
the black snake was fastened, suddenly gave way, 
and, in consequence of this accident, they both 
plunged into the ditch. 

The water did not extinguish their vindictive 
rage, for by their agitations I could still trace, 
though I could not distinguish, their attacks. 
They soon reappeared on the surface, twisted 
together, as in their first onset; but the black 
snake seemed to retain its wonted superiority ; for 
its head was exactly fixed above that of the other, 
which it incessantly pressed down under the 
water, until its opponent was stifled, and sank. 
The victor no sooner perceived its enemy incapa- 
ble of further resistance, than abandoning it to 
the current, it returned to the shore, and disap- 
peared. 


A SNAKE BATTLE. 


THE following singular account of a duel fought 
between two serpents originally appeared in Mr. 
St. John’s ‘‘ Letters of an American Farmer.” 

Having described some hemp-plants, round 
which a wild vine had twined its branches, so as 
to form a pleasant and shady arbour, Mr. St. 
John continues :— 

As I was one day sitting, solitary and pen- 
sive, in this primitive arbour, my attention was 
engaged by a strange sort of rustling noise, at 
some paces distance. I looked all around with- 
out distinguishing anything, until I climbed up 
one of my great hemp-stalks; when, to my as- 
tonishment, I beheld two snakes of a considerable 
length, the one pursuing the other with great ce- 
lerity through a hemp-stubble field. The ag- 
gressor was of the black kind, six feet long; the 
tugitive was a water-snake, nearly of equal dimen- 
sions. 

They soon met, and, in the fury of their first 
encounter, appeared in an instant firmly twisted 
together ; and whilst their united tails beat the 
pues they mutually tried, with open jaws, to 
acerate each other. 

What a fell aspect did they present! Their 
heads were compressed to a very small size ; their 
eycs flashed fire ; but after this conflict had lasted 
about five minutes, the second found means to 
disengage itself from the first, and hurried to- 
wards the ditch. Itsantagonistinstantly assumed 
@ new posture, and, half creeping, half erect, with 
a majestic mien, overtook and attacked the other 
again, which placed itself in a similar attitude, 
and prepared to resist. 

Thus opposed, they fought with their jaws, 
biting each other with the utmost rage ; but, not- 
withstanding this appearance of mutual courage 
and fury, the water-snake still seemed desirous of 
retreating towards the ditch, its natural element. 
This was no sooner perceived by the keen-eyed 
black one, than, twisting its tail twice round a 
stalk of hemp, and seizing its adversary by the 
throat, not by means of its jaws, but by twisting 
its own neck twice round that of the water-snake, 
he pulled it back from the ditch. To prevent a 
defeat, the latter took hold likewise of a stalk on 
the bank, and, by the acquisition of that point of 
resistance, became a match for his fierce antago- 
nist. 

Strange was this to behold; two great snakes 
strongly adhering to the ground, mutually fas- 
tened together by means of the writhings which 
lashed them to each other, and stretched to their 
full length ; they pulled, but pulled in vain ; and 
in the moments of greatest exertion, that part of 
their bodies which was entwined seemed extremely 
small, while the rest appeared inflated, and now 
and then convulsed with strong undulations, 
rapidly following each other. Their eyes ap- 


poawe on fire, and ready to start out of their 
eads, ; 


THE IRISH CHILDREN’S 
ENTREATY. 


Ou, children of England, beyond the blue sea, 
Your poor little brothers and sisters are we; 

’Tis not much affection or pity we find, 
But we hear you are loving, and gentle, and kind; 
So will you not listen a minute or two, 

While we tell you a tale that is all of it true? 


We live in a cabin, dark, smoky, and poor ; 

At night we lie down on the hard, dirty floor; 

Our clothes are all tattered, and shoes we have nones 
Our food we must beg, as we always have done; 

So cold, and so hungry and wretched are we, 

It would make you quite sad if you only could see. 


There’s no one to teach us poor children to read; 
There’s no one to help us and no one to lead; 
There’s no one at all that will tell us the way 

To be happy and safe, or to teach us to pray; 

To the bright place above us we all want to go, 

But we cannot, for how to get there we don’t know. 


They tell us the Virgin will save if we call, 

But sure in one minute she can’t hear us all; 
And the saints are too busy in heaven to hear: 
Then often the priests make us tremble with fear 
At the fire of pk eee which, as they tell, 

Is almost as dreadful as going to hell. 


Oh, will you not help us, and send us a ray 

Of the light of the gospel to brighten our way? 
Oh, will you not tell us the beautiful story 

Of Jesus, who came from his dwelling of glory 
To save little children,—and not only you, 

But even the poor ragged Irish ones too? 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


A FAMOTS military commander always ordered 

any trooper whom he saw kicking his horse to 

be dismounted for a month, and to trudge on 

foot ; and he said that if the man was strong 

enough, he would have the horse ride on his 

owes instead of his riding on the horse’s 
ack. 

Boys, if you keep dumb animals for your 
amusement, or if you have them in charge for 
others, be careful of them and kind to them. 
Do to them as you would yourself be done by if 
you and they exchanged places. This will insure 
your treating them tenderly. What sight is 
pleasanter than a pony hurrying across a field 
to have his nose rubbed by a hand which never 
struck him, or a dog joyfully welcoming home 
his young master who would not hurt a hair of 
his skin ? 


THE FINEST MONTH IN THE 
YEAR. 


The sultry summer past, September comes, 
Soft twilight of the slow-declining year; 
All mildness, soothing loneliness, and peace, 
The fading season ere the falling come. 


THe weather in September is. generally so fine 
and settled as to entitle it to be called the finest 
month of all the months in the year. The morn- 
ings and evenings are cool, but possess a delight- 
fal freshness, while the middle of the day is 
pleasantly warm and open. A morning's walk 
at this season is full of gratification to those who 
admire the beauties of nature. How good is God, 
whose tender mercies are over all his works! 
Oh that we all may praise the Lord for his good- 
ness in giving us fruitful seasons, and thereby 
filling our hearts with gladness ! 

Miss TATHAM, a very young poetess, who died 
in all the brightness of her early promise, wrote 
thus concerning this month :— 


I a a thoughtful matron grave, not like the youthful 
BY; 
Mine is the tender, solemn time, when youth is passed 


away; 
A soft and silver shadow stealeth slowly o’er my brow, 
‘And quiet is my footstep, and my voice is soft and low. 
I am a mother fond and sad, and gaze with tearful 


eye 
be my fading children, for I feel they soon must 


e; 
Yet I am not unlovely quite, though from my fading 
crown 
The dying roses drop their heads, the golden leaves 
cars gona. — 
me, search my sunny orchar ves, rich, ripened 
_ fruit they yield, : seis si 
And broad and bright my harvest moon shines like a 
silver shield. 
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All the poets who speak of September remind 
us that it is the season for ripe, juicy fruits. Here 
are six lines from KEATS :— 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun, 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves 
run, 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core. 


It is just the season, therefore, for apple-stalls, 
and the old women that preside at them and keep 
a sharp eye on suspicious-looking boys as they 
loiter near the tempting display. It is a good 
thing that these poor old creatures can obtain a 
scanty living by selling fruit in the streets, though 
it must be at the risk of rheumatism, and all kinds 
of complaints, through sitting at their stalls in 
cold and rain,'with very little protection. Would 
you like a story about an old fruitseller? Let me 
tell you one. 

Many years ago there was a celebrated politician 
named Charles James Fox. He had a secretary, 
a Mr. Trotter, a clever, well-educated man. He 
served his master faithfully, but when he became 
ill he was cast off by those who should have cared 
for him, and left to subsist on charity. He went 
to Cork, and became a patient at the dispensary. 
I think he needed food more than medicine. In 
going to the dispensary he used to pass by a stall 
where an old woman sold apples and oranges. 
His pale thin face and feeble walk attracted her 
attention. ‘Poor old gentleman !’’ she used to 
remark, in a low tone; not that he was so very 
old, but sickness and want made him look older 
than he really was. 

One day she. missed his passing by, and on 
inquiry learnt that he was confined to his bed, 
too ill to come out. 

~ The next morning, before the old woman set 
out her stall, she went to Mr. Trotter’s miserable 
lodging, and anxiously inquired after his health. 
She also left two of her finest oranges for him. 

The next day she did the same, and continued 
to do so daily till he died, leaving some of her 
best fruit, and refusing to receive the slightest 
compensation. 

What was very singular, this old woman, 
though hearty in health, began to complain of 
ill-health; the more Mr. Trotter's complaint 
increased, the more his old friend’s grief for him 
seemed to make her pine away. At last he died, 
on the twenty-ninth of this month, and her 
strength rapidly decreased. In six days she died 
also, without any visible disease. 

This is quite a true story, though it is a long 
time ago that it occurred. 

How long ago? Well, Emmelina, exactly forty- 
eight years. : 

Have you ever given a tract to these fruit- 
sellers? No, you never thought of it. Think 
of it, then, and let the thinking lead to acting. 
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heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 


e. 

Cates After several of these interviews in the street 
the old woman’s heart was touched, and she 

asked Margaret to visit her at her home, offer- 

ing her a cup of tea. 
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& &CUHGE a 
Bin Eh ew a | You may be sure that Margaret told her about 
wa ful @ better teacher than she could be, even the 
Woy i Holy Spirit, who would apply the truths of 
SNA, God's word to her heart. 
MN\}))| Some time after this the old woman wrote 
NH Margaret a letter. Would you like to see it? 
RYN | 1 will copy it for you. You will see, as you 
iN) read it, that the old woman’s mind is still some- 
what in the dark ; she does not yet perceive how 
'Christ has done all for her, and that salvation 
|is of faith without works. Still the letter shows 
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\| Margaret for her kind efforts. 


it shows how the 
humblest persons may be successful in their 
efforts to do good. 

as was a poor girl, in a situation where 


Here is another true story ; 


she had very scanty wages. The people were not 
Christian persons, and never had family prayer, 
nor observed the sabbath. She tried to lead her 
mistress to more serious thoughts. She also gave 
away leaflets to people she met. 

You know what ‘‘leafiets” are; single leaves 
of printed paper, with choice words on them about 
the Saviour. 

Margaret gave one of these leaflets to an old 
woman whose stall she often passed. This old 
woman sold, not fruit, but coffee, chiefly to work- 
ing men as they passed along to their business. 
The question on the leaflet was, ‘‘ Are you saved ?”’ 

The old woman answered, as she read it, ‘‘I 
cannot say that I am.” 

Margaret then told her about Jesus who came 
to save sinners, and asked if she had never read 
of Him in the Bible. 

‘*T never had one, my dear,” said the old coffee- 
seller. 

The girl ran home to fetch a Testament which 
she had just bought for herself, but was advised 
to lend an old, tattered Bible which she also 
possessed, lest the Testament, being a new book, 
should be pawned for gin. 

When Margaret, after a few days, passed that 
way again, she stopped at this old woman’s stall, 
and asked if she had read the Bible. 

‘¢Yes, and I never see the like. But I do not 
seem any happier, as you told me I should. I 
fear hell will be my portion.” 

‘*No,”’ said the girl; ‘‘I will pray for you and 
teach you a prayer :—‘ Create in me a clean 


|a desire to attend to religion, and gratitude to 
I trust this poor 
old woman has by this time been bronght to 
see that it is not reading or prayer that can 
save her, but that it is the blood of the Lamb 
that was slain. Here is her letter :— 

‘My LITTLE TEACHER,—You must not mind 
me calling you so, fore you have told me what I 
never-thort of before. 1 thort I was going on all 
rite wen I see you first. I new I was i 
an honest liveing, but I did not know how to 
prepair myself fore that better world were you 
told me that I should not have to worke—were 
we are never tyred ore wearey. I think that will 
be a nice place, and wen I think that prayer will 
take me there I say to myself, ‘ Well, that ain't 
much to do.’ My dear, 1 wish I had seen you 
before. I might have been much more hapier 
because I should have read that dear little Bible 
you gave me. I am obliged to hide it, or else if 
enny of the people was to see it they would not 
let me have a bit of peace. How I think abought 
you! I wish I was a lady and you was my 
servant. We would live very comfortable together. 
I will pray what you told me as long as I live. 

‘* Believe me yours, * * 28 

‘‘When you have a frock or anything to be 
washed I will do it for you.” 


WHAT WE CAN NEVER CATCH. 


CHILDREN, what is it that you can never catch, 
even if you were to chase after it, as quick as 
possible, with the swiftest horse in the world ? 

You can never catch the word that has once 
gone out of your lips. 

Once spoken, it is out of your power; do your 
best, you can never recall it. 

Therefore take care what you say, for ‘‘in the 
multitude of words there wanteth not sin : but he 
that refraineth his lips is wise.”—Proy. x. 19. 
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KATIE'S MISTAKE: 


A STORY OF LIFE’S CHANGES. 
By the Author of ‘* WiniFRED’s HomzE.” 
‘*ERNEST WILTON,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—ANOTHER CHANGE 
APPROACHES. 


‘‘It is very strange papa does not write,” said 
Katie one morning, as she saw the postman pass 
the window. 

Yes, I thought we should have heard from 
him before this,” replied Mrs. Bruce, ‘‘ but we 
must have patience a little longer. He never was 
& good correspondent.” 

“‘And perhaps the letter has miscarried again,” 
said Katie. 


Sede 


“* She knelt beside her old friend.” 
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Mrs. Bruce did not think that was very pro- 
bable, but as she had no better reason to suggest 
for the non-arrival of the letter, she refrained 
from saying so. She was rather anxious about 
Mr. Foster, but would not disturb Katie by 
giving expression to fears which were, as yet, 
unwarranted. It was impossible to gain any 
tidings of him before the next India mail came 
in; so she resolved to wait, as she said, patiently 
until then. 

Meanwhile, how sweet it was to be able to roll 
this, and every other earthly care, upon the Lord! 

But when the next India mail arrived, it 
brought no letter from Mr. Foster! 

Katie looked very grave, and Mrs. Bruce was now 
seriously uneasy. She tried to put the best con- 
struction that she could upon the matter. Mr. 
Foster might have been too far up in the country 
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for his letter to reach the vessel before it sailed, 
or his time and energies might have been so 
unusually occupied as not to leave him time for 
writing. ‘There are always so many disappoint- 
ments,” she said, cheerfully, ‘‘in connection with 
a foreign post.” 

But although Mrs. Bruce endeavoured to hide 
her misgivings from Katie, she failed in _per- 
suading herself that there was no ground for 
alarm, 

Still, what could she do but wait another 
month, in the hope that some news would arrive 
by that period ? 

And if again disappointed, she must then write 
herself, either to Mr. Foster, or to a friend living in 
Calcutta, for some certain intelligence respecting 
him. She could scarcely account for his silence, 
except on the supposition that he were ill, or that 
some terrible misfortune had befallen him; and 
though her faith in God was strong enough to 
enable her to say, if her worst forebodings were 
realized, ‘‘Thy will be done!’’ yet she prayed 
earnestly that, for the sake of Katie, the absent 
father might be not only preserved in health, but 
also prospered in his enterprise. 

Her prayer was answered ; and the trial which 
she half feared was mercifully averted from Katie. 

But another trouble, which neither Mrs. Bruce 
nor Katie had anticipated, was fast approaching 
the little girl. 

During the last two or three months Mrs. 
Bruce had been far from well. Her ordinary 
complaints were much the same as usual; but a 
greater degree of languor and feebleness had crept 
over her. She appeared tired, and disinclined for 
any active exertion. Yet this change in her feel- 
ings came on so gradually, that she herself was 
not fully aware of it, and it was scarcely noticed 
by Katie. 

And even when Mrs. Bruce was obliged to own 
her weakness, she merely attributed it to the 
effects of the hot weather. ‘‘I am growing quite 
lazy,” she said, playfully, ‘‘and shall be good for 
nothing soon, if I do not rouse myself; but the 
heat is really very trying.”’ 

So it was; but Mrs. Bruce’s lassitude did not 
originate in the sultriness of the season. It had 
other and graver causes. 

This was manifest when she at length became 
very ill, and was confined first to her room and 
then to her bed. The disease, which had been 
for some time quietly smouldering within, now 
burst out into a high fever, which baffled the 
doctor’s skill, and consumed her little remaining 
strength. 

There was no hope of her recovery. She knew 
it. Without being told so, she felt that she was 
dying—that she was passing away from this world 
to the next. 

Nor was the assurance unwelcome to her. She 
was willing, nay, glad to depart and to be with 
the Saviour, whom, not having seen, she loved. 
Heaven was her home and her rest. And does 
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not the weary pilgrim rejoice as he draws near to 
them both ?: 

The one and the only thought which at all 
shadowed the brightness of her prospect was the 
thought of Katic. The idea of leaving Katie alone, 
and unprotected by either a mother or a father’s 
care, was so distressing to her that she was obliged 
to banish it ; or rather she was obliged to dispel 
it by the soothing remembrance that God would 
be the orphan’s Father and Friend, and would 
watch over her far more tenderly and wisely than 
she could. 

The last two years had endeared Katie very 
much to her. She scarcely expected, when she 
took the desolate child to her home and heart, 
that she would be such a source of gladness to 
her. Linked to each other by no tie but that of 
affection, their attachment had grown almost as 
warm as that between mother and daughter. For 
Katie fully returned Mrs. Bruee’s love. She had 
become very fond of her, and always said that 
when her papa came back they must all live 
together, as she could not possibly be separated 
from the old lady. 

Ah, Katie little thought how soon that stern 
messenger whose authority none can resist, was 
coming to part them. 

It was a comfort to Mrs. Bruce to have Katie 
with her in her illness. There were many little 
things Katie could do for her, which she did not 
care to ask from a strange nurse; and the dear 
child read the Bible to her whenever she was 
able to listen, and often repeated some of those 
sweet hymns which are go acceptable in the ears 
of the sick. 

In after days there was an especial charm to 
Katie about most of those chapters and verses. 
They lingered in’ her memory like the strains 
of hallowed music heard long ago. 

Katie was aware that Mrs. Bruce was very ill, 
but she did not think she was dying, and she 
talked, as she had done in the case of her mamma, 
of little plans that were to be carried out when 
Mrs. Bruce was better. 

How difficult it is for the young to realize the 
nearness of death to themselves or to those whom 
they love ! 

Mrs. Bruce gently opened her eyes to the truth. 
She told her in a few kind, quiet words, that 
God was about to call her home to Himself. 

It was necessary that Katie should know this, 
for there were one or two letters which Mrs. Bruce 
wished her to write in reference to it, in order 
that Katie might be taken care of after her 
death. 

It was a sad moment, both for Mrs. Bruce and 
Katie ; for the old lady loved her too well not te 
share in her sorrow. Katie’s tears fell fast. It 
was like a reopening of the wound occasioned by 
the loss of her mamma; and it was not easy for 
her aged friend to comfort her. | 

A day or two passed before Katie had sufficiently 
recovered herself so as to receive Mrs, Bruce's 
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last instructions; and it was with a trembling 
hand and tearful eyes that she wrote the letters 
which Mrs. Bruce dictated. 

The principal one was to a Mr. Grimsby, a 
cousin of Mrs. Bruce’s, who lived in London, 
where he had a cheesemonger’s shop. He was 
the only person Mrs. Bruce could think of who 
would be willing to receive and keep Katie until 
Mr. Foster came back to claim her. Her own 
brothers, if living, were in Australia, and Mr. 
Foster had no relatives to whom she could apply. 
He, of course, had friends in England who wished 
well to Katie, and would have rendered her any 
trifling service; but the responsible charge of a 
young girl whose father was abroad and might 
never return, was one from which most persons 
would shrink. | . 

Mrs. Bruce had not met her cousin for some 
ears, and she had never seen his wife. If she 
ad she would have hesitated before consigning 

Katie to her management; for Mrs. Grimsby 
was not only a common, unrefined sort of woman, 
but her heart was as narrow as her mind. 
Her husband was, perhaps, equally vulgar. As 
a young man he had been very passable, but he 
had not improved under his wife's influence ; and 
his highest objects in life now were money-making 
and good living. 

But he had one great recommendation which 
Mrs. Grimsby did not possess ; he was thoroughly 
good-natured, and he would do anybody a good 
turn if it did not involve too much personal 
exertion. 

Mrs. Bruce had been a real friend to him 
at one period of his history. At the cost of 
much inconvenience, and also of some privation 
to herself, she had been the means of relieving 
him when he was in a very embarrassed and 
critical situation. Had she not helped him in 
that emergency it is doubtful whether his worldly 
prospects would not have been entirely ruined. 

He never forgot what he owed to Mrs. Bruce ; 
and though circumstances had thrown them far 
asunder since then, he continued to show his 
appreciation of her former kindness by occasionally 
sending her, for a present, a hamper of the com- 
modities which he sold. 

Mrs. Bruce was sure that he would readily 
receive Katie, and give her a home under his 
roof as long as she wanted one. Her annuity 
ceased with her life, but her furniture, and other 
small possessions, would be a sufficient remu- 
neration to Mr. Grimsby for some time to come, 
for the expense that Katie might be to him; 
and in case of more being required, there was 
Mr. Henderson’s five hundred pounds as a fund 
in store. At all events, Katie would be pro- 
vided for till her father either returned or sig- 
nified what were his wishes respecting her. 

It grieved Mrs. Bruce to have to leave Katie to 
the care of those who were strangers to her, but 


thought that if they were kind to her, which she 
believed they would be, Katie might be more 
comfortable with them than with grander people. 

As for Katie, her present trouble so occupied 
her attention, that she scarcely gave a minute's 
reflection to the future. Without Mrs. Bruce, 
and without her papa, life looked to her so dreary, 
that where she went, or what became of her; did 
not seem worth a passing consideration. 

The letter was forwarded, and an answer came 
by the following post. It was hastily written, 
and very ungrammatically worded, but it ex- 

ressed Mr. Grimsby’s deep regret for Mrs. 

ruce’s illness, and his willingness to accept the 
charge of Katie. But he hoped, please God, that 
his cousin would still be spared to tho little girl 
and to her friends; and he would come down 
himself by an early coach the next morning, that 
he might see how she was, and, if necessary, talk 
over affairs with her. 

There was a warmth and sincerity about the 
letter which pleased Mrs. Bruce; and she felt 
satisfied in having fixed upon him for Katie's 
temporary guardian. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—Mr. GRIMSBY. 


Mr. Grimsby kept his promise, and came as he 
had appointed. 

But he was not in time to receive his cousin's 
last farewell. The lips which would have uttered 
it were already sealed in the silence of death. 

After the arrival of his letter on the previous 
day, Mrs. Bruce became suddenly worse, and in 
a few hours she quietly departed to her rest. 

There was no one with her besides the nurse 
and Katie, for the kind neighbour who was gene- 
rally there, not thinking her end was so near, had 
just stepped back to her own house. But angels 
were waiting round the bed in attendance upon 
the dying Christian ; and there-was a sweet still- 
ness in the room, and a bright smile lighting up 
the pale features of Mrs. Bruce, which dispelle 
every thought of fear from Katie’s mind. 

She knelt beside her old friend, clasping her 
hand and listening to the few words she was able 
to speak to her. Calm assurance of her own 
happiness was mingled with Mrs. Bruce’s gentle 
entreaties that Katie would not mourn for her, 
and with her sure confidence that when she was 
gone God would take care of the weeping orphan, 
and raise up other friends for her. 

‘*The Lord bless you, my dear child,” she said, 
tenderly, ‘‘and shield you from all the perils that 
you may meet with. You have been a great com- 
fort to me, and the love which you have shown 
towards me will be richly repaid into your own 
bosom. Your path through life may not always 
be a smooth one, but it will be the right path for 
you; and it will bring you at last to the home 
whither Iam going. Put your trust in God, and 


there was no one besides Mr. and Mrs. Grimsby | all will be well.” 


with whom she could find a home; and she 


To the pilgrim, standing on the verge of heaven 
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with clear hopes and strong faith, it is easy to 
speak and feel thus ; but the timid, troubled ones 
who are left behind find it hard to press onwards 
through the sorrows thickening around them. 

When all was over, and the wearied eyes of her 
kind old friend were closed in their long quiet 
slumber, poor Katie was indeed almost heart- 
broken. At her mother’s death she had Mrs. 
Bruce to pet and comfort her;.but there was 
nobody to do that now. The nurse and the 
friendly neighbour were sorry for her, but they 
did not seem to think that she had much to 

ieve for in losing an old con like Mrs. 

ruce, who was not even any relation to her ; and 
beyond a few commonplace observations which 
were ab poses to be consoling, they had nothing 
to offer the sorrowful girl. She shut herself into 
her own room, and cried till she was too worn out 
to cry any more. 

She was roused from the sort of stupor in 
which she was sitting, by the arrival of Mr. 
Grimsby. Mechanically she dried her tears and 
smoothed her hair, and went down-stairs to 
receive him. 

But the first glance at her visitor repelled 
Katie’s advances. She did not like Mr. Grimsby’s 
appearance or manners. 

e was a stout man, with a very full red face, 
and large staring eyes. His voice was loud, and 
there was an air of bustling importance about 
him as if he felt very well satisfied with himself. 

And in truth he generally did feelso. He had 
risen in the world by dint of his own sharpness 
and industry, and he was by no means disposed 
to underrate his own cleverness. He was making 
money, too, pretty fast in his business; and a 
well-filled purse increased rather than lessened 
his self-complacency. 

Yet there were many good qualities about Mr. 
Grimsby. His excessive vanity was relieved by 
his evident simplicity and good nature; and he 
never stooped to a mean action. His grateful 
remembrance of Mrs. Bruce’s kind deed, which 
was afresh manifested by his promptitude in 
coming to see her, and by his readiness to accede 
to her wishes about Katie, also looked well. 

But Katie judged, as we are all too apt to do, 
by the mere outside, and she saw nothing in Mr. 
Grimsby but what was coarse and disagreeable. 
Then his blunt way of proceeding displeased her ; 
and she gave very short answers to his inquiries. 

‘*So my poor cousin is gone, is she ?” he said. 
‘*T had not the least idea she would drop off so 
fast. She must have been much worse than I 
made out from her letter. What was the matter 
with her? Fever, eh! Nothing infectious, I 
hope? Was she sensible to the last? And did 
she suffer much ?” 

Katie managed to furnish some sort of reply to 
these queries, but when he next-referred to the 
funeral, when it was to be, und where it should 
take place, her composure would no longer hold 
out, and she burst into tears. 


Mr. Grimsby seemed disconcerted by the 
mischief he had done, and endeavoured, as ha 
best could, to repair it. He went up to Katie, 
patted her kindly on the shoulder, and gave her 
a hearty kiss ! 

‘‘There, don’t cry, my dear,” he said, in a 
softened tone, ‘‘don’t cry, my dear, because it 
can’t be helped, you know, and it is what we 
must all come to, sooner or later. Besides, she 
was a good woman if ever there was one; I’m 
sure she’s gone to heaven, and that’s a great 
mercy. You miss her very much, I have no 
doubt. I was sadly cut up myself when I saw all 
the blinds drawn ; but we must think how much 
better off she is now; and then we shall not wish 
to have her back again.” 

But Katie did wish it, and never more than at 
that moment, when she felt so lonely, and so. 
averse to the thought of going to live with such 
common people as the Grimsbys. For she con- 
cluded, and rightly so in this instance, that the 
wife would be as unpolished as the husband ; and 
these were certainly not the sort of persons with. 
whom she had been used to associate. For 
although Mrs. Bruce resided in a very small 
cottage, and upon a very limited income, yet she 
was ue a lady both in habits and education, 
and Katie was oxen sensitive to anything 
which implied a want of good ene And shé 
was too young, and had seen too little of life, to 
be able to make due allowance for this want, or 
to set off against it the sterling virtues with which 
it might be accompanied. 

She was very glad, therefore, when the entrance 
of the nurse released her from further conversa- 
tion with Mr. Grimsby; and she avoided him as 
much as she could during the remainder of his 
brief stay. At meal-times she was obliged to 
meet him, and those interviews did not raise him 
in her estimation. He had such a large appetite ; 
and he was more particular about the quality and 
cookery of his food than he was about putting his 
knife into his mouth, or using it instead of the 
salt-spoon; and he drank so much bottled stout, 
and then had brandy and water afterwards ! 
Altogether Katie was excessively annoyed with 
him, and did not at all relish the idea of becom- 
ang Se inmate of his dwelling. 

r. Grimsby was happily unconscious of the 
unflattering light in which Katie regarded him. 
He never noticed her dissatisfied and reproving 
glances, nor imagined that her silence was the 
result of dislike. He thought she was a shy 
child, unused to society, not like his Louisa who 
could go anywhere, or talk to anybody ; and he 
congratulated himself on the nice changeit would 
be for Katie to come to their house in London, 
and share in the amusements of his pert, forward 
little daughter. He did not affix those adjec- 
tives tohis ‘‘ Louisa ;” but I shall not recall them, 
for they assuredly belonged to her. 

It was a sad, weary interval for Katie till the 
funeral, though it was not a long one, for the 
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interment took place as soon as possible, in order 
that Mr. Grimsby might not be too long absent 
from business. The only real mourner at the 
grave was Katie; and Mr. Clinton, the venerable 
clergyman who read the service, was touched by 
the utter abandonment to grief which she manl- 
fested. He had often seen her at Mrs. Bruce's, 
and had been pleased, when he asked her any 
questions, with the thoughtfulness of her replies, 
and with the snvee ne of the inquiries which 
she in turn addressed to him. 

He felt much for her under the present circum- 
stances ; and when the closing benediction was 
pronounced, and the last look cast into the open 
grave, instead of suffering Katie to depart with 
the others, Mr. Clinton took her by the hand, 
and asked her to go home with him for the rest of 
the day. Katie gladly assented, for she liked 
Mr. Clinton, and he seemed now to be more con- 
nected with her memorics of Mrs. Bruce than any 
one else was. So she went with him to the 
pretty, low-roofed rectory, where the kind, 
motherly housekeeper, who had grown grey in 
the service of her master, helped Mr. Clinton to 
entertain and cheer their sorrowful little guest. 

What a relief it was, after Mr. Grimsby’s loud 
voice and noisy ways, to listen to Mr. Clinton’s 
gentle words, and to the soft low tones of the 
Quaker-like housekeeper! If the rectorymight 
only be her new home, Katie thought, how 
delightful it would be! Oh, if she could but 
stay there ! 

nd truly it seemed as if that peaceful retreat 
would be far better for Katie than the unconge- 
nial atmosphere of Mr. Grimsby's abode. 
we are not fit judges of these things. We do not 
see the needs-be for many of Jife’s changes. We 
do not know how rarely perchance the dove would 
fly into the ark if it found any other resting- 
place beneath the sky. 

The good clergyman tried to lead Katie to look 
at all the events happening to her as under the 
wise guidance of God’s hand. ‘‘It is not chance, 
dear Katie, which directs your steps elsewhere ; it 
is the love of your heavenly Father which has 
chosen this fresh path for you ; anda child should 
trust its father, should it not ?” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Katie, ‘‘ but I do not know that I 
am his child—that He is my Father.” And tears 
filled her eyes. 

‘* But you know whether you wish to be his 
child, Katie.” 

‘*Oh yes, I do wish it, more than anything,” 
- said Katie, earnestly. 

‘‘Then if you wish it, and He wishes it, Katie, 
what more is necessary ? And He wishes it, for 
He asks you to accept Him in that relationship. 
He says, ‘ Wilt thou not from this time cry unto 
Me, My Father, Thou art the guide of my youth?’ 
Wilt thou not ? If you are willing, that is enough.” 

And Katie knew in her heart that she. was 
willing. So that sad day was not without its 
gleam of brightness. 


But |° 


The next evening Mr. Grimsby and Katie left 
Pegnor. The railway from thence to the metro- 
polis was not finished, so they travelled inside the 
stage-coach. Poor Katie was very down-hearted. 
As she leaned back in the seat she cried quietly 
but bitterly; and Mr. Grimsby’s good-natured 
endeavours to point out anything interesting 
along the road were quite wasted upon her. 

‘*Don’t fret so, my dear,” he said presently ; 
‘*vou don’t know what a wonderful place you are 
going to. There are such amusing sights to be 
seen in London, and if you are a good girl and 
brighten os will take you and Louisa to some 
of them. uisa won't let you be dull when she 
is with you; she has such a fine flow of spirits ; 
and I have no doubt that she and you will be 
great friends.” 

But neither the attractions of London nor the 
charms of Louisa conld rouse Katie to cheerful- 
ness ; and Mr. Grimsby gave up in despair, and 
read the Zimes comfortably in his corner, think- 
ing to himself as he unfolded the newspaper, 
‘‘ What a dull, mopish girl she is! she has not 
half so much sense as my Louisa. Why, Louisa 
would be ashamed to cry so for nothing !” 


PERFECTLY HAPPY! 


A LAUNDRESS, who was employed in the family of 
a Russian merchant, said to him, with a sigh, 
‘*Only think, your Excellency, how small a sum 
of money would make me happy!” 

‘* How little?” says the merchant. 

‘‘Oh, dear sir, twenty pounds would make me 
perfectly happy.” 

‘‘ Tf that is all, you shall have it;” and he im- 
mediately gave it to her. 

She looked at him with joy and thankfulness, 
and, before the merchant was out of hearing, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ J wish I had said forty!” 


NOTHING IS LOST. 


THE drop that mingles with the flood, the sand 
dropped on the sea-shore, the word you have 
spoken, will not be lost. Each will have its in- 
fluence, and be felt till time shall be no more. 
Have you ever thought of the effect that might be 
produced hy a single word? Drop it pleasantly 
among a group, and it will make a dozen happy, 
to return to their homes to produce the same 
effect on a hundred, perhaps. A bad word may 
arouse the indignation of a whole neighbourhood ; 
it may spread like wildfire, to produce disastrous 
effects. As no word is lost, be careful how you 
speak ; speak right, speak kindly. Theinfluence 
you may exert by a life of kindness, by kind 
words, holy words, dropped among the young and 
the old is incalculable. It will not cease when 
your bodies lie in the grave, but will be felt wider 
and still wider as years pass away. Who, then, 


' will not exert himself for the welfare of millions ? 
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THE FROG’S FIRST COUSIN. 


As a general fact, frogs are just endurable, and 
people will inspect them—from a distance— 
without much ado. But the case is widely 
altered when they see the frog’s first cousin, the 
toad. 

A large volume might easily be filled with tales 
respecting this much-calumniated creature; in 
which tales the toad appears to be a very incar- 
nation of malignity, and to be wholly formed of 
poison. If it burrowed near the root of a tree, 
every one who ate a leaf of that tree would die ; 
and if he only handled it, would be struck with 
sudden cramp. And the cause of its poisonous 
nature was its liver, which was ‘‘ very vitious, 
and causeth the whole body to be of an ill tem- 
perament.” 

Fortunately, toads had two livers; and al- 
though both of them were corrupted, yet one was 
full of poison, and the other resisted poison. As 
for remedies, the only effectual one was of rather 
a complicated nature, and consisted of plantain, 
black hellebore, powdered crabs, the blood of the 
sea-tortoise mixed with wine, the stalks of dogs’ 
tongues, the powder of the right horn of a hart, 
cummin, the vermet of a hare, the quintessence 
of treacle, and the oil of a scorpion, mixed and 
taken ad libitum. 

Even in the days when this prodigious pre- 
scription was invented, some good was acknow- 
ledged to exist in a toad, the one being the 
‘* precious jewel in its head,” and the other its 
power as a styptic. Supposing any one to fall 
down and knock his nose against a stone, he 
could instantly stop the bleeding if he only had 
in his pocket a toad that had been pierced through 
with a piece of wood and dried in the shade or 
smoke. All that was requisite was to hold the 
dried toad in the hand, and the bleeding would 
immediately cease. The reason for this effect is, 
that ‘‘horror and fear constrained the blood to 
run into his proper place, for fear of a beast so 
contrary to human nature.” 

These poor creatures fare little better even 
now, as faras public opinion goes ; and in France 
worse than in England. 

I was once walking in the forest at Meudon 
with a party of friends, and was brought to a 
check by a sudden attack made on a large toad 
that was walking along the pathway. I succeeded 
in stopping a blow that was aimed at it; and 
was stooping down, intending to remove it toa 
place of safety, when I was hastily pulled away, 
and horror was depicted on the countenances of 
all the spectators. 

““It will bite you,”’ cried one. 

‘*Pouah !”’ exclaimed another, ‘‘it will spit 
poison at you.” 


‘“In France every one kills toads,” said a 
third. 
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I objected that it could not bite, because it 
had no teeth. 

‘*No teeth !” they all exclaimed. ‘‘ In France, 
toads always have teeth.” 

‘“Well, then,” I said, ‘‘I will open its mouth, 
and show you that it has none.” 

But before I could touch it, 1 was again dragged 
away. 

‘‘Teeth come when the toads are fifty years 
old,” was the.explanation that was given ; but 
still the death sentence had passed in every mind, 
and I knew that when I moved the poor toad 
would be killed. 

Just then, some one remarked that tobacco 
killed toads, if put on their backs. So I took 
advantage of the assertion, and made a con- 
promise, that, on my part, I would not handle 
the toad ; and that, on theirs, the only mode by 
which they might kill it was by putting tobacco 
on it. 

The terms being thus arranged, plenty of 
tobacco was produced—and very bad tobacco, too, 
as is generally the case in France ; and, as no one 
but myself dared come so near, I put about half 
an ounce of the weed on the back of the toad, as 
it sat in a rut. For a minute or more, the 
creature sat quite still, and all the party began 
to exclaim, — 

‘See! the toad is quite dead !” 

“‘Ah ! the nasty animal!” 

** Monsieur Ool!” (no one ever made a better 
shot at my name than Qol)—‘‘ Monsieur Ool! 
the toad is dead !” 

However, the toad rose, shook off all the 
tobacco, and recommenced his march along the 
road, The only good that was done was the 
saving of that individual toad’s life, for all the 
party retained their faith in toad’s teeth, and 
probably thought that the creature would not 
touch me because I was a trifle madder than the 
rest of my nation. 

Afterwards, I found that the belief in toads’ 
teeth was quite general; and one person offered 
to show me some, half an inch in length, which 
he kept in a box at home. But I was never for- 
tunate enough to see them. 

In England, toads are sometimes valued for the 
good which they do; and the market gardeners, 
whose trim grounds surround London, actually 
import toads from the country, paying for them 
a certain sum per dozen. For toads are vora- 
cious creatures, feeding upon slugs, worms, grubs, 
and insects of various kinds, and so devour great 
numbers of these little pests to the gardener. 

The mode in which a toad catches its prey is 
curious enough. Its tongue is fastened into its 
mouth in a very peculiar way, the base of the 
tongue being fixed at the entrance of the mouth, 
the tip pointing down its throat when it is at rest. 
When, however, the toad sees an insect or slug 
within reach, the tongue is suddenly shot out of 
the mouth, and again drawn back, carrying the 
creature with it. 
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So rapidly is this operation performed, that 
the insect seems to disappear by magic. The frog 
feeds in the same manner. 

For the poisonous properties attributed to the 
toad there is some foundation, though a small 
one. But a very small foundation is generally 
found strong enough to bear a very large super- 
structure of calumny ; though the reverse is the 
case when the report is a favourable one. The 
skin of the toad is covered with small tubercles, 
which secrete an acid humour sufficiently sharp 
and unpleasant to prevent dogs from carrying a 
toad in their mouths, though not so powerful as 
bed deter them from attacking toads and killing 
them. 

Like all the reptiles, the toad changes its skin, 
but the cast envelope is never found, although 
those of the serpent are common enough. The 
reason why it is not found is this : the toad is an 
economical animal, and does not choose that so 
much substance should be wasted. So, after the 
skin has been entirely thrown off, the toad takes its 
old coat in its two fore-paws, and dexterously rolls 
it, and pats it, and twists it, until the coat has 
been formed into a ball, It is then taken between 
the paws, pushed into the mouth, and swallowed 
at a gulp like a big pill. J. WOOD. 


THE LOST TRACK. 


A CHILD was playing on the sunny slope of a 
beautiful garden. All around him were trees, 
and flowers, and singing birds; nothing seemed 
wanting to complete the loveliness of the place. 

Yet the little boy was neither satisfied nor 
happy. He continually looked around as if in 
search of something, he scarce knew what. 

At last, tired of his play, he threw himself 
listlessly on the grass, and gazed on the extensive 
country which lay beyond his own pretty garden. 

Presently he heard a voice gently addressing 
him. It was a very sweet voice. Its pleasant 
sound touched his heart. He sprang up and 
looked eagerly at his new companion. 

There was something in the scrutinizing eyes 
of the stranger which half awed him, for he felt 
they could penetrate to the secrets of his very 
heart ; but awe was soon lost in love as he gazed 
upon the countenance beaming with kindness and 
tenderness. 

‘My child,” said this new friend, ‘‘I perceive 
you are tired of this garden. Do you not some- 
times wish to go to a happier land than this ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed,”” murmured the boy. 

** Well, then,” continued the stranger, ‘‘listen 
to Me. This place, bright and beautiful as we 
must allow that it is, is not your home. You 
have ‘no continuing city’ here, but you must 
seek ‘one to come.’’ 

‘“'Where?” asked the child. 

‘“You must journey along that path which 


you see beyond this garden. You will find 
difficulties in it, but fear them not, for ‘I the 
Lord thy God will hold thy right hand, saying 
unto thee, Fear not; I will help thee.’ Accept 
My guidance, follow My footsteps, and I will 
bring you to a happy home far trom the reach 
of all sin and sorrow, where ‘eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him.’ There you shall have 
‘the crown of life’ which is prepared for you; 
and though a child, ‘I will feed you like a shep- 
herd, I will gather the lambs in My arm, and 
carry them in My bosom,’ till I bring them to 
that land where there are ‘many mansions.’ ” 

The eyes of the little boy glistened at these 
words; but there was in his countenance an 
expression of pride, which made his kind friend, 
who read his thoughts, cast on him a look of pity 
and sorrow. 

‘*T will go,” exclaimed the boy; ‘*I see the 
footprints I am to follow; I know the road; I 
dread not the difficulties ; I feel sure I can over- 
come them, and find the way to that ‘better land,’ 
to be happy for ever.”’ 

‘*Stay !” said his companion, sadly; ‘‘ you 
cannot go alone. You must indeed tread in My 
footsteps, which you will see all the way; but 
you will want a book of directions for the journey ; 
you will need My hand to guide and sustain you. 
‘I will guide thee with My counsel, and after- 
ward receive thee to glory.” Oh, think before 
you cast away My proffered aid; trust in Me, 
and not in yourself; for ‘I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love, therefore with lovingkindness 
will I draw thee.’ ” 

The boy stood for some moments silent and 
irresolute ; but at last his pride gained the mastery 
over his better feelings; he refused the aid so 
kindly offered, and turned away. He hastily 
burst open the garden gate, and only glancing 
at the book given him as he put it into his 
pocket, entered upon his eventful journey alone 
and unaided. He resolved he would succeed ; but 
he made the resolution in his own strength. 

The young traveller walked on briskly—at 
first, indeed, very intent on following the foot- 
prints, which he knew were everything to him, 
—so that when, after some hours, he looked back 
upon the distance he had traversed, he said to 
himself, ‘‘I am sure I shall succeed, and arrive 
safely at the end of my journey.” 

Danger was nearer at hand than he expected. 
Scarcely had these words escaped his lips, when 
dark clouds appeared in the heavens, and soon 
a fearful storm broke over the head of the now 
frightened child. He heard the roll of the 
thunder coming nearer and nearer; he saw the 
vivid lightnings flashing above him; the wind 
howled in his ears; the rain fell fast upon him ; 
while the increasing darkness made it almost 
impossible te distinguish the path. How glad 
would he then have been for some shelter from 
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the pitiless tempest, for some hand to guide him 
through the gloom ! 

Still he kept on, struggling madly against the 
wind and the rain, with nothing to illuminate 
the darkness but the occasional flashes of light- 


ning. 

Suddenly he found himself in the midst of a 
thick forest. He trembled with fear, for he knew 
this forest was not in his right way. Standing 


still, he looked wildly around for some trace of 


the lost track—but all in vain. 

He endeavoured to turn back, but every step 
only took him farther into the depths of the 
fearful forest. 

He leaned against the trunk of a tree and 
wept; nor did he move a step farther till the 
first faint streak of light began to appear. Then, 
indeed, his hope revived, and he looked about 
for some outlet from the forest in which he was 
shut up. But in vain. 

All the day long he wandered about, finding 
no opening, or any sign to guide him to the 
oo beyond ; or if he was occasionally lured 
onward by an apparent clearing, he was doomed 
only to be disappointed, and to plunge again 
into the deep recesses of the forest, more gloomy 
and impenetrable than before. 

Evening found him still in the same unhappy 
condition. Poor boy ! he crept under the shadow 
of a large tree, and sat down to pass the night, 
he scarcely knew how. Fear for his safety now 
began to give place to despair; and he bitterly 
reproached himself for refusing the aid so kindly 
offered. He acknowledged that all his present 
trouble was his own fault. How grieved he felt 
then! His proud, self-confident spirit was being 
broken ; he wept long and freely, and was in some 
measure relieved. 

Then in the dark hour of midnight a new and 
life-giving thought came into the wanderer’s 
mind. Fre knelt upon the wet 


und, and 
with his face lifted upward called aloud to Him 
whose offered hand he before so thoughtlessly 
rejected. 


Suddenly he thought of the book given to him 
for his instruction in the way wherein he should 
go. Hastily taking it out of his pocket, he 

ressed it to his bosom as a recovered treasure. 

e could not indeed at present see one word in 
it, but the mere possession raised his hopes. He 
longed for day to break, that he might read its 
directions and then obey them. 

Oh! what new hope lighted up the repentant 
child’s countenance, as in the early morning he 
opened his book and read, — 

‘* Return unto Me, and I will return unto you, 
saith the Lord of hosts. Return unto the Lord 
thy God, for thou hast fallen by thine iniquity.” 

‘‘Incline your ear, and come unto Me; hear, 
and your soul shall live.” 

‘Seek ye the Lord while He may be found ; 
ye upon Him while He is near : let the wicked 

Tse 


way, and the unrighteous mar his | Ro 
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thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, for 
He will have mercy upon him.”’ 

‘‘Him that cometh to Me I will in no wise . 
cast out.” 

The sun now rising in the eastern sky was not 
pee avg? than the countenance of the boy, who 
at last saw clearly the way to safety and happi- 
ness. He sprang up, for he now saw a path even 
through the intricacies of the gloomy forest, and 
a bright country lay beyond. He ran swiftly, 
for the hope of seeing once more his valued friend 
cheered him on. He dashed through bush and 
thicket, pushing aside the tangled branches which 
impeded his progress, and clearing at one bound 
obstacles which he had before thought insur- 
mountable, for he had laid hold on the sure 
promise, — 

‘* Fear not, for I will help thee; I, the Lord 
thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour, I 
will be with thee.” : 

He gained the confines of the forest; paused 
for one moment, dazzled by the brightness 
beyond; then leaping joyfully over the last 
barrier, and gratefully pressing his book to his 
heart, he regained the lost track. 

Yes; he was once more in the road to the 
beautiful country, the better land. The foot- 
prints were before him, clear and distinct in the 
morning light; while joy inexpressible filled his 
young heart as he fell down with rapture at the 
feet of his kind Friend, who, with love and tender- 
ness beaming in his countenance, caught the 
returning penitent by the hand, saying, — 

‘*T, even I, am He that blotteth out thy trans- 
peer for Mine own sake, and will not remember 
thy sins.” 

Oh! how happy did the young traveller feel, 
as, led by the hand of his constant Friend, he 
trod in his footsteps, and listened to his words ! 

If he met with difficulties, he overcame them, 
for his Guide strengthened and helped him. 

If darkness and tempest overtook him, they 
could not tear him from the track, for a 
never-failing hand led him onward. 

Thus he held on, till, having finished his course 
with joy, he entered that better land ‘‘ where the 
w are at rest,’’ and where he saw his dear 
Friend and Saviour face to face, ‘‘even all the 
days of eternity.” M. J. 0. 
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“‘The foremost man has mounted the ladder. 
ARTHUR’S VICTORY. Back, back, as quickly as possible, into the 


room they had left, which the flames had not 
yet reached. Every minute rendered delay more 
angerous. 
CuarreR XXVI.—THE Youne HERO. Meanwhile all the other members of the family 
THE stairs were on fire! It was an awful sight. | were assembled on the lawn below, some crying 
The flames crackled and roared, and volumes of! and shrieking with fear and terror; while Mr. 
smoke poured themselves down, and almost} Graham, and others who were able, were doing 
suffocated and blinded poor Arthur and his| what they could with pails of water until the 
frightened little companions. What should they | engines should arrive. 
do? uddenly Arthur was seen at the window of 
L 
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the room above, with the two children clinging 
him 


Such was the general dismay, that they had 
not been missed till then. A shout of terror 
greeted them, and Mrs. Graham fainted at the 
sight of her darlings in such terrible danger. 
Tom had escaped unhurt, and was in the rapidly 
increasing crowd below, many of whom were 
saving ebat they could from the rooms the fire 
had not yet reached. 

‘¢A ladder! a ladder !” shouted Mr. Graham. 

But there was no ladder in the place. 

Then he was for rushing up the burnin 
staircase, but one of the bystanders restraine 
him 


‘‘Oh, Arthur, I am so frightened !” said little 
Lucy, clinging to him. 

‘We shall be burnt to death! it is so hot!” 
exclaimed Maggie from the other side. ‘* Do 
you think they will get us down, Arthur? Oh, 
I wish some one would come !” 

‘¢I do not know, darlings. I hope God will 
preserve us. I think He will. But we are in 
great danger. Let us ask Him to save us.” 

Then, in that hour of peril, with an arm round 
each of those little ones, Arthur lifted up the 
voice of prayer that their heavenly Father would 
mercifully spare them ; and if not, that He would 
take them to Himself. 

“If the fire kills us, will Jesus take us to 
heaven ?” asked Lucy. © 

‘‘Yes, darling, if we love Him and trust Him. 
But I hope we shall be saved yet.” 

There seemed small chance of it, for the fire 
was rapidly advancing, and it was evident it 
would not be kept out of the room much longer. 

There it comes! The forked flames leap in, 
blown back for a moment by the wind from the 
open window, only to return with redoubled 


fury ! 

it was a terrible sight to those below, the three 
figures standing out in such distinct relief against 
the fearful fiery background. 

**Children!” cried Mr. Graham, in agony, 
‘jump down into this; it is the only chance of 
safety !” 

Arthur looked down. Four of the strongest 
men were holding a blanket below. 

But the little ones were powerless to jump into 
it, even if they would. 

‘*Then come you, Arthur. At least let us save 
one of you !” 

‘No, Mr. Graham, I will not leave them. If 
they are to die, I will die with them.” 

A piercing shriek from little Lucy rent the 
midnight air; the flames had reached her, and 
scorched her fair, soft arm and clustering curls. 

Oh the intense agony of those moments of 
suspense to the friends below ! Would the engine 
with the ladders arrive in time, or must those 
ye eious lives be sacrificed to the devouring 

ame 3 


Yes; that surely must be the rumbling of the 


engine! Several men rushed out to meet it, and 
seize the ladders brought with it. 

Now at last there was a hope of succour; but 
it might even yet be too late, for spar after 
spar kept falling from the burning dwelling. 

No ! the foremost man has mounted the ladder, 
and has seized the unconscious little Lucy, pass- 
ing her to one below him; then Maggie, and last 
of all came Arthur. 

‘‘ Arthur, my brave, noble boy! thank God 
you are saved !” exclaimed Mr. Graham, bending 
over him as he lay on the grass. 

It was not a moment too soon. The last man 
had but just descended when the roof of the win 
fell in with a tremendous crash, and it was fear 
the whole dwelling was doomed to destruction. 

Providentially, however, the wind was in a 
favourable quarter, and the engine beginning to 
play vigorously, the fire was in time subdued, 
without much more harm than the complete loss 
of the right wing. . 

And Mr. Graham, counting up his flock, thank 
fully found that not one was missing. 


Cuarrrr XXVIJI.—TsE Fotpep Lams. 


Ir was three days after the fire, and Mr. Graham 
had removed his family from their temporary 
refuge at a friend’s house to a furnished dwellin 
at the outskirts of the town. Most of them 
recovered from the shock and fright. 

All but Arthur and little Lucy; they were the 
eee Se sufferers. Maggie was stronger than 

er sister, and the terrible night had told but 
little upon her; but Lucy was completely 
prostrated, and Dr. Walker feared it might be 
very serious,—not so much from the burns she 
had received, which were only slight, but from 
the reaction which had followed those moments 
of fiery suspense. 

Arthur’s life, too, almost trembled in the 
balance, for the fire had done him more serious 
injury; and this, together with the exertions he 
had made, and the fearful anxiety he had under- 
gone, were sure to have their effect. His strength 
was never at any time great, and he had been 
veers of late by his close confinement in the 
office. 

Mrs. Graham and Fanny were untiring in their 
attentions to him, and all Mr. Graham's kindness 
of manner seemed to have returned under the 
present trial. 

Arthur bore pee his share of suffering ; 
perhaps rather glad than otherwise to be laid aside 
awhile from active life. 

Mary would have come immediately to share 
in nursing him, but she was not able to do s0, 
as she could not leave her little baby. 

But what were Tom’s feelings on the occasion! 
—Tom, who had been the cause of all this trouble 
and anxiety. 

We shall learn best what he thought if we 
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follow him into Arthur’s room, whither he has 
just gone. 

‘¢T say, Arthur,” he said, in a suppressed voice, 
**can you bear me to talk to you a bit? They 
ah I was to be quiet, but you know best your- 
self.” 

> Yes, Tom, I can bear it for a little while; 
and I will stop you when I am tired.” 

But apparently Tom had nothing to say; he 
moved up and down restlessly. At last he said 
abruptly, — 

‘‘ Arthur, how could you risk your life the 
other night to save a fellow who has never cared 
for you a bit?” 

Arthur’s pale face flushed. 

‘I saw you in danger, and I could not but 
try to save you. I had not time to think about 
it; but if I had thought ever so, I should have 
done just the same.” 

‘Why ?” 

“¢ Because, Tom, whatever happened, I kne 
that you were in more danger than I was.” 

Tom opened his eyes. 

‘¢Why, the fire could have killed you just as 
well as me.” 

‘Yes, of course; but I felt that I was safe— 
safe for ever, Tom; and I greatly feared you were 
not. Oh, Tom, there is nothing like trusting in 
Jesus to carry us through trials like these! Won't 
you make Him your Friend before it is too late? 
—as it might have been even now.” 

It was a proof that recent events had made 
some impression upon Tom, however transient, 
that he did not break out into expressions against 
Arthur’s ‘‘preaching.” He turned it off, how- 
ever, with an uneasy laugh. 

‘¢T say, Arthur, you are not going to lay 
here long; you are going to get better, aren't 

ou ?” 

‘*T don’t know; I hope so; but I can’t bear 
much yet. Stay, Tom, 
away; ‘‘there is something else 1 want to say 
before you go, if you won’t mind my saying it. 
You know, and I know, the cause of this fire. 
Don’t, oh, don’t smoke again! I am sure Mr. 
Graham would not like it.” 

‘SOf course not; he knows nothing about it; 
he would be precious angry if he did. But I 
don’t mean to do it again—at least, not in our 
house. But you'll not tell the governor anything 
about it, Arthur ?” 

‘ST shall not unless he asks me, you may be 
sure, Tom.” 

‘Well, I must go now; I have been long 
enough; but I haven't said what I came to say, 
that—that I thank you.” 

‘“ Please don’t say anything about that, Tom,” 
was Arthur's answer. 

Mr. Graham had no intention of asking Arthur 
the origin of the fire ; he preferred going to Tom 
himself. Meeting him as he came down-stairs, 
he beckoned him into a small room. 

**T want to have some talk to you, Tom. This 


> for Tom was moving |h 


nogan in your room. What was the cause 
of it?” 

Tom looked up into his father’s face, and saw 
that he was in earnest; but he was hardly pre- 
pared to tell the truth. 

‘*] was asleep,” he began. 

But Mr. Graham stopped him with a gesture 
of impatience. 

“‘It is no use evading or denying the thing, 
ies ' What were you doing before you went to 
sleep ?” 

‘Smoking, father,” said Tom, in a low tone. 

‘‘Smoking! and in your bedroom! Dis- 
obedient, imprudent boy! You know I have 
peremptorily forbidden your smoking at all; it 
is an evil, pernicious habit ; and to this you have 
sacrificed your little sister’s life, and it may be 
your friends also.” 

Tom’s face changed. 

‘But surely, surely, father, little Lucy is not 
going to die ?’’ 

Mr. Graham sighed. 

“*T fear it will be so, and Dr. Walker fears it 
too. But there, Tom, I am too sorrowful and 
sad to be angry with you; but let this be a 
deep and lasting warning never more to attempt 
smoking.” 

A good deal sobered by what he had heard, 
Tom slunk away to his own room. 

Before going out, Mr. Graham stepped in to 
see Arthur. 

‘‘Well, my boy, how are you going on ?” 

Arthur smiled faintly in reply. 

‘*T hope you will be spared to us, Arthur; for 
indeed you are very precious to us all, after all 
you have undergone for us.” | 

‘¢ Please don’t say any more about it,” replied 
Arthur, with a look of real distress; ‘‘I don’t 
want to be thanked.” 

But he held Mr. Graham’s hand as if to detain 


im. 
‘¢ About those papers, sir,” he said, feebly ; 
‘‘please don’t thi had them all the time.” 
‘*We will let bygones be bygones, Arthur. 
You shall begin afresh when\you get back to 
the office; but be assured I shall never forget 
your noble conduct the other day. Now lie still 
and rest.’’ 

Arthur was destined to have yet another visitor 
that day. It was late in the afternoon, when a 

entle tap was heard, and Fanny entered, followed 
ty the nurse, bearing something in her arms 
ie oa in a blanket. It was little Lucy. | 

‘* Lucy has been so anxious to see you again, 
Arthur,” said Fanny, with tears in her eyes; ‘‘so 
we have brought her.” 

The little child lay on the nurse’s lap close to 
Arthur’s bed, but her feeble voice could hardly 
reach him; it was but too visible that she could 
not rally—that life was fast departing. 

‘¢ Arthur,” she said, ‘tell me about Jesus, who 
cares for the little lambs.” 

And Arthur, though his own voice was choking, 
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told her of that tender Saviour who gave his life 
for the little ones. 

‘¢Do you love Him, Lucy ?” 

‘*Oh yes, I love Him ; and I think He is coming 
for me soon. Ask Him to take me, and keep me 
in his bosom, Arthur. I shall be safe there from 
fire and everything, sha’n’t I?” 

And Arthur did commend the child to her 
Saviour’s tender keepi ne though it was amid 
tears and sobs that would not be rep . 

They carried little Lucy back to her own room, 
and there, in the twilight of the long July day, 
she passed away from earth. Jesus called his 
little lamb to dwell with Him in glory. 

‘¢Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—DIscLosvREs. 


TuEY laid little Lucy in the grave, but the blank 
in the family circle was long felt; for the little 
child of five summers had, by her loving and 
affectionate disposition, twined firmly round the 
hearts of all near and dear to her. 

A week passed, and Arthur was slowly recover- 
ing, though not yet able to leave his bed. During 
all that time Seymour had never once been to see 
him ; daily had Arthur expected him, but he never 
came. Arthur wondered much at his absence, 
and thought it rather unkind of him to stay away 
go long. This evening, however, brought him. 

Arthur was lying with his eyes closed, almost 
asleep, when the door of his room opened gently, 
and Seymour entered. Arthur stretched out his 


hand to welcome him, and there was no reproach. 


in the bright word and smile that greeted him. 

But his first glance at Seymour’s face told that 
there was a cloud resting there, of which, however, 
he took no notice then. 

‘“Well, old fellow, you are not out of bed 
yet !”” was Seymour’s first remark. 

‘¢Oh no; and not likely to be yet, Fred, though 
I am getting better, I hope.” 

After a few inquiries as to the extent of his 
injuries, Seymour relapsed into an uneasy silence. 

‘‘T shall be glad when you get about again, 
Arthur,” he said at last. 

‘‘ How are you getting on, Fred? is anything 
amiss #’’ asked Arthur, laying his hand on Sey- 
mour’s arm, and looking at him earnestly.’ 

‘* Ay!” burst forth Seymour; ‘‘I wish I had 
never seen that Stevens !” 

‘* Why, what is the matter ?” 


*‘T came intending to tell you everything, 
Arthur ; but you look so wretched that I ought 
not to trouble you with my affairs.”’ 


listen, and to help you 


‘‘T am quite read 
if I can; so go on, Fred. 

‘But first I must tell you that I should have 
been to see you long since, but I have been so 
miserable, and so ashamed of myself, that I 
hardly dared show my face; and why I have 
come now I can scarcely tell, for I am worse 
than ever to-day. Qh, Arthur!’ he continued, 


shuddering at the zracoliection, “you cannot tel 
what I telt when we were awaked that dreaaful 
night by the news of the fire, and the account of 
the danger you were in. If I ever prayed in my 
life it was then !—to ask God to preserve you.” 

‘¢And He did mercifully preserve me, degr 
Fred, and we must not forget to thank Him. 
But tell me what there is between you and 
Stevens; I am anxious to hear.” 

**T don’t know that I dare tell Pi all, though 
T came fully meaning todo so. You will despise 
me, ur,’ 

‘* Never!” said Arthur, warmly, drawing Sey- 
mour’s head, as he knelt by the bed, down on 
the pillow beside him. ‘‘I can never despise 
you, Fred, whatever you do; I shall love you 
always.” 

“But you do not half know what a fellow I 
am ; but it is all Stevens’s doing.” 

Arthur had often warned him against Stevens 
when he first came, but he did not remind him 
of it now. Seymour went on. . 

‘*You know some weeks ago, after that affair 
about the papers, I tried to break away from his 
influence, but I could not, try as I might; and 
since then it has been worse than ever; he has 
led me into all sorts of places where you would 
not go,—no, not if it were to save your life, 
Arthur !—to the theatre, and other places worse 
than that. And latterly”—and Seymour's voice 
sunk to a whisper—‘‘ he and Tom have taken to 


gambling.” 


**Oh, surely you have not joined in that, 
Seymour !” exclaimed Arthur, in a voice of real 
oer Oni ” h ly: “th 

‘Only once,” was the eager reply: °*they 
adc me once; and I lost Sonne money to 

tevens which I could not pay, and that made 
me more in his power than ever. He wanted me 
to play again, but I was determined I would not, 
and I haven’t.” 

** And why not be equally determined to have 
nothing more to do with either of them ?” 

‘* But that is not all, Arthur. Last night was 
the worst, for J got drunk/ I have not been at 
the office at all to-day. So there; my father 
said I had disgraced him. I have done it now, 
if I never did before ;” and Seymour hid his 
face, ashamed to meet his friend’s sorrowful ex- 
pression. ; 

There was silence for a little while; and when 


Seymour raised his head there were tears 
in the eyes that were looking at him. That 
touched him more than any words could have 


done ; and covering his face with his hands, thick 
sobs burst forth. 

Arthur waited until the violence of his emotion 
had somewhat subsided, then he said, gently, 
‘‘Dear Fred, I am very sorry for you.” 

‘*T wish from the bottom of my heart I was 
like you, Arthur !’’ exclaimed Seymour. 

‘‘If I had been in your place, Fred, I should 
perhaps have fallen too.” 
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‘That you never would, Arthur! You would 
never have given way as I have.” 

‘¢ And shall I tell you why I should not—why 
I have not, Fred? Only because I have been 
trying to lean on a higher power than my own; 
if it had not been for that I should have been 
worse than you, for I am not nearly so firm 
naturally. Won't you seek for the same help ?” 

‘IT wish I had it !” sighed Seymour. 

‘God has promised to give it to those who ask 
Him—earnestly and ee ask Him, —and 
He won’t refuse you, Fred. It is because you 
have been trusting to yourself that you have let 
Stevens lead you away; but break from him; 
don’t have anything more to do with him. The 

is gone, and you can’t alter that; only let 
it help you to a more humble, upright future. 
Oh, I wish I could persuade you to live 
for Jesus—to trust yourse 
Then the past will be blotted out in his blood, 
and you can begin afresh, leaning upon Him. I 
know that will carry you through a great deal, 
for I have tried it.” 

Arthur had half risen in his earnestness, and 
he sank back almost exhausted. 

‘*T will try—indeed I will try,” said Seymour. 
“But the thing is to get out of Stevens’s power ; 
and I can’t do that, because of this money I owe 
ran ae move at all, he threatens to tell Mr. 


‘*No fear of that, Fred! Stevens knows his 
own interests too well to do that. Tell him you 
will pey him as soon as ever you can, and then 
let the matter alone. If you make a determined 
stand, he will soon see what you mean. I wish 
Mr. Graham knew about him. I suppose one 
ought to tell him; but it would seem too much 
like revenge for me to do it; besides, I should 
not be believed.” 

Seymour sat thinking for a little while. 

“Arthur, I will try it; I will indeed. Before, 
when I tried, I think my heart was on Stevens's 
side; but now I do wish earnestly to do right.” 

“God bless you and help you then, Fred.” 

“I am very glad I came to you to-night. I 
had a hard struggle to make up my mind; but 
if I had not come, I think I should have gone 
down, down —I shudder to think how far. 
Indeed, I should have been ruined long since 
if it had not been for you, Arthur; the thought 
of you has made me miserable many a time when 
Ihave been doing wrong. But there, I needn’t 
talk! I have fallen low enough, I am sure.” 

‘Not so low but you will rise again, Fred ; 
and rise higher for this very fall, 1 hope ; because 
it will show you just what you are when left to 
yourself,” 

Those few days of quiet stillness had not been 
Without their use to Arthur, or he would not 
have spoken out so boldly as he had done. And 
yet he hesitated now, and the old timid feeling 
Teturned. 

“Fred,” he said at length, in a low voice— 


‘*Fred, shall we ask God’s help together before 
you go?” 

A mute assent was the only answer as Seymour 
buried his face in the bedclothes. 

A minute’s silence, and then, in a few low but 
distinct words, Arthur asked for almighty hel 
and blessing on them both, that they might bot 
resist the temptations that surronnded them, and 
follow the footsteps of Jesus. 

It was from zee prayer that night that 
Seymour learnt the sinfulness of his conduct: it 
was only of the disgrace that he had been think- 
ing. before ; now he saw that it was a sin against 


There was not much more to be said after 
that ; only as Seymour bent over Arthur to wish 
him good night he murmured, ‘‘It is well for 
me I have such a true-hearted friend as you, 

ur.” 


entirely to Him !} Arth 


‘*Come and tell me to-morrow night how you 
get on, Fred,’’ was Arthur’s reply. 


FOUR-AND-EIGHT. 
AN ENIGMA. 
By Lorp MACAULAY. 


Come, let’s look closer at it; tis a very ugly word; 
One that should make us shudder whenever it is 


heard. 
mare’ be always wicked, but it must be always 


ad; 
Andspeaksof sin and eteroe enough to make one sad. 
Folks tell us ’tis a compound word; and that is very 


true: 
And then they decompose it, which they are quite 
free to do. 
spr faite of the twelve letters should they cut off the 
t 
aed rare the nine remaining ones as sad as they can 


e 

For though they seem to make it less, in fact they 
make it more; 

And let the brute creation in, that were shut out 
before ! : 

Let’s try if we can’t mend it. I think perhaps we 


may, 
If aly we divide the word in some uncommon way. 
Suppose, instead of three and nine, we make it four 
and eight; 
You'll say that makes no difference, or one not very 


great, 
Be oaly see the consequence! that’s all that need be 
one 
To change the mass of misery to unmitigated fun. — 
That clears off swords and pistols, all guns and bowie 


knives, 3 . 

And every horrid instrument by which men lose their 
lives. 

a a up nature’s voice; and oh, how joyfully is 

ear 

The sound of hearty merriment that greets us in the 
word ! 

Yes, four and eight. May that, my friends, be ever 
yours and mine, . 

Though human pride and passion may prefer the 
three and nine. 
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TAKE CARE OF THE HOOK. 
By Mrs. H. B. Srowe. 


CHARLEY’s mother would often sit with him by 
the fire, before the lamp was lighted in the 
evening, and repeat to him little pha of poetry. 
This is one that Charley used to like parti- 
cularly. It is written by Miss Jane Taylor :— 


‘Dear mother,’ said a little fish, 
‘Pray is not that a fly? 
I’m very hungry, and I wish 
You'd let me go and try.’ 
“6 Sweet innocent,’ the mother cried, 
And started from her nook, 
‘That horrid fly is meant to hide 
The sharpness of the hook!’ 


“ Now, as I’ve heard, this little trout 
Was young and silly too ; 

And so he thought he’d venture out 
To see what he could do. 


‘‘ And round about the fly he played, 
With many a longing look; 
And often to himself he said, 
‘I’m sure that’s not a hook. 


“¢T can but give one little pluck 
To try, and so I will.’— 
So on he went, and lo! it stuck 
Quite through his little gill. 
‘“‘ And as he faint and fainter grew, 
With hollow voice he cried, 
‘Dear mother, if I'd minded you, 
I should not thus have died.’ ” 


After this was finished, Charley looked gravely 
into the fire, and began his remarks upon it. 
‘¢ What a silly fellow that little trout was! He 
might have known better.” 

‘“*Take care, Charley,” said his mamma; 
‘‘there are a great many little boys just as 
silly as this trout. For instance, I knew a little 
boy a while ago, whose mamma told him not to 
touch green apples or currants, because they 
would make him ill. He did not mean to touch 
them, for he knew that it is very disagreeable to 
be ill and take medicine; but yet he did the 
very same thing that this little trout did. 

** Instead of keeping far away, he would walk 
about under the trees, pick up the green apples 
to look at, and feel the green currants, just as 
the little fish would play around the hook. Bye 
and-bye he said, ‘I really don’t think they will 
hurt me; I will just take one Jittle taste.’ And 
then he ate one, and then another, till finally he 
got very ill. Do you remember?” 

“Oh, mamma, that was me. Yes, I remem- 


‘* Now, Charley, hear what I tell you: nobody 
does very wrong things because they mean to at 
first. People begin by little and little, just 
tasting and trying what is wrong, like this little 


*‘There is George Jones, avery fine boy, a bright 
boy, and one who means to do right; but then 


George does not always keep away from the hook. 
You will see him sometimes standing round places 
where men are drinking and swearing. George 
does not mean ever to drink or to swear. A 
take care, George; the little fish did not mean to 
be caught either, but he kept playing round and 
round and round the hook, and at last he was 
snapped up; and so you will be if you don’t take 
care. 
‘“ William Day means to be an honest boy, and 
ou could not make him more angry than to tell 
im he would ever be a thief; and yet William 
plays too much around the hook. What does he dot 
Why, he will take little things out of his father’s 
desk or shop, or out of his mother’s basket or 
drawers, when he really does not want his father 
or mother to see him or find it out. William 
thinks, ‘Oh, it’s only a little thing; it isn’t 
much matter; I dare say they had just as lief I 
should have it as not.’ William, do you 
think sof Why do you not go to your parents 
and ask for it then? No; the fact is that 
William is learning to steal, but he does not 
believe it is stealing any more than the little fish 
believed that what looked like a fly was in fact a 
dreadful hook. By-and-bye, if William doesn’t 
take care, when he goes into a shop or store, he 
will begin to take little things from his master, 
just as he did from his father and mother; and 

e will take more and more, till finally he will be 
named and disgraced as a thief, and all because, 
LS the little fish, he would play around the 


THE FOLLY OF SLOTHFULNESS. 


ONE day, as a peasant was going to market with 
his son little Thomas, he said to him on the road, 
‘‘See! there lies a piece of a horseshoe ; pick it 
up, and put it in your pocket.” 

‘‘ Bah!” cried Thomas, ‘‘it is not worth the 
trouble of stooping to pick it aes 

His father said not a word, but took the iron 

| himself and pu it in his pocket. In the next 
village he sold it to a smith for a halfpenny, with 
which he bought some cherries. 

They then continued their walk. The sun was 
burning hot. There was neither house, trees, nor 
a well within sight. Thomas was dying of thirst, 
and had difficulty in keeping up with his father. 

Presently, as if by accident, the latter dropped 
a cherry. 

Thomas picked it up as eagerly as if it were 
gold, and popped it into his mouth. 

A few steps further on his father dropped 
another cherry, which Thomas seized with equal 
eagerness. 

This went on until he had picked them all up. 

When he had eaten the last, his father, turning 
to him, said, ‘‘ Observe, if you had stooped once 
to pick up the piece of horseshoe, you would 
not have been obliged to stoop so often for the 
cherries.” 
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THE MOUNTAIN IN THE PLAIN. 


THERE was once a mountain in the midst of an 
extensive plain. The plain was a wild common, 
on which lived many people, some of them very 
hard worked, some of them wicked, and most of 
them very wretched. They busied themselves 
rooting out the furze, the thistles, and briers, 
that grew in plenty on the plain. 

But it was amazing how fast these weeds grew 
up again, and what scanty crops repaid their toil. 

And besides all this, hardly a day went b 
but some one was torn by wild beasts, whic 
infested the neighbouring forest, or plundered 
and beaten, and possibly murdered, by robbers 
who haunted there. 

Yet they took little notice of the mountain. 
Its sides were rugged. None of the people in 
the plain had ever been on the top of it. But a 
few of the more noticing had made some observa- 
tions on it. They remarked that a perpetual 
sunshine settled on its summit, and they inferred 
that it must be a very genial clime; for, by the 
help of their prospect-glasses, they could make 
out golden fields and gardens bright with blossoms, 
and over the mountain’s edge folded thick bunches 
of verdure, heavy with purple fruit. Still nobody 
had been on the top, and few paid much attention 
to the mountain in the plain. 

One day, as a man was musing on the common 
near its foot, and was grudgin to think what a 
perilous, toilsome life he was leading, he heard 
a solemn whisper in his ear. It was such a 
startling whisper that it raised him to his feet. 

It said, ‘‘ Tarry not in the plain.”’ 

And he felt an instant force upon him. He 
began to move before he had time to deliberate. 
He cast an eye at the mountain, and as he saw, 
high up and far away, some of its inhabitants 
walking in its light, he said to himself, ‘‘ Happy 
people ! would that I were with you!” — 

And he wandered round and round the hill, but 
found nowhere that he could go easily up. 

At last he came to a sort of gully, or ravine, 
that promised to take him to the top. He went 
winding up some way without much difficulty, 
till suddenly he came out upon a ledge which 
overhung a dark lake far below. But still the 
" yocky pass promised to conduct him higher, and 
determined not to look down if he could help it, 
he began again to clamber upward, till at last he 
found himself in a niche of rock beyond which 
he could not go. He looked up, and saw cliff 
hanging over cliff, and not even a thread of path- 
way by which to scramble higher. He looked 
down, and the moment he did so the sweat began 
to ooze from his finger points, and his heart to 
flutter with faintness and fear, for he was cling- 
ing by a jutting crag, and he had scarcely courage 
to draw a single breath, lest it should loosen his 
slippery hold, and send him and the rotten rock 
a-spinning to the lake below. 


Just then the same voice which had startled 
him on the Pan whispered softly in his ear, 
‘*Cast thyself down hence.’’ The proposal was 
a strange one, but the voice was so friendly and 
encouraging, that he almost hesitated whether 
he would not comply, when it spoke again in a 
sweet whisper, as before, but this time such a 
secret might went with it, that the man could 
not refuse, though he almost wondered at himself. 
‘* Cast thyself down.”’ 

And he let go his hold, when, instead of bolting 
down to the abyss, a powerful arm caught hold 
of him; he felt himself securely borne, and, 
wafted ee on viewless wings, was landed 
safe on the mountain’s crown; and as soon as 
the amazement of deliverance had somewhat 
subsided, he flung himself on a fragrant bank 
where some fruits, newly shaken from the tree, 
were lying. He was full of blessedness, and wept 
awhile, 

That evening one of the people of the plain, 
passing near the mountain, thought he heard the 
voice of an old neighbour singing far up on the 
summit. But it was a new song, not known 
thereaway, and except ono verse the man could 
remember none of it :— 


“ He took me from a fearful pit, 
And from the miry clay, 
And on a rock He set my feet, 
Establishing my way.” 


1. The plain denotes the sinful and miserable 
condition of all who seek not after God. 

2. The voice whispering in the man’s ear means 
God’s word and the power of the Spirit. 

3. The climbing the mountain denotes an 
effort to obtain God’s favour by our own good 
works. 

4, The fearful position of the man when he 
could climb no higher, and saw the gulf below, 
signifies the experience of the alarmed sinner, 
when he perceives that his imperfect obedience 
to God’s law cannot save him, and the abyss of 
hell is ready to swallow him up. 

5. The secret instruction to cast himself down 
denotes the agency of the Holy Spirit, instructing 
the sinner, through the gospel, to abandon the 
hope of saving himself, and to depend solely on 
the righteousness of Christ. 

6. The releasing of his grasp on the rock, in 
obedience to the voice, is the act of faith which 
the young Christian exercises when he delivers 
himself up into the hands of Jesus Christ, to be 
saved by Him only. 

7. The powerful arm which caught him, and 
carried him up to the top of the mountain, is 
the arm of the Son of God, which is mighty to 
save to the uttermost all that come to Him in 
this manner. 

8. The top of the mount and its delights shadow 
forth the state of the redeemed. J. He 
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“‘ The sere leaf flitting on the blast, 
The hips and haws on every hedge, 
Bespeak October come! At Jost 
We stand on winter’s crumbling edge! 
Like nature’s opening grave we eye 
The two brief months not yet gone by.” 


WELL, Spring with all its freshness and promise 
is no longer here. Summer with its luxuriance 
and beauty has left us. Grave, yet hearty and 
cheerful Autumn is nov? our visitor. We miss 
some fruits and many flowers, but others are just 
at hand, and we may begin to think of laying in 
a store for winter use. 

I don’t much think, however, that the children 
who are so busy blackberrying are intending to 
provide any winter stores; they mean only to 
provide for immediate consumption. 

Yet there are stores for winter in the hedges, 
though the children are not laying them there. 
The berries of the bryony, barberry, honeysuckle, 
elder, holly, woody nightshade, and privet, afford 
a valuable supply of food for many of the feathered 
race while passing their winter with us. Some 
birds migrate to warmer climes, while others visit 
our coasts from more northern regions. The shrill 
carol of the robin is now heard in the neighbour- 
hood of human dwellings, and well does the so- 
ciable little fellow deserve the loving songs which 
poets have warbled in his praise. Here are some 
lines about him from BArtron :— 


Mild melodist! whose artless note, 
At foggy eve, at chilly morn, 

From nature’s quiet haunts remote, 
Here seems a harmony forlorn; 


Fain would I give thee, for thy song, 
A carol simple as thy own; 

For thou, sweet bird, awak’st a throng 
Of thoughts which rise for thee alone. 


Would you like a story about a robin? 
Yes, of course you would. Listen, then :— 

Some time ago a remarkable circumstance 
in natural history occurred in a boys’ school 
in the village of Colwich. During the holidays 
in Easter week, one of the windows of the school 
being open, a robin flew in and built her 
nest between two parcels of books on a shelf, 


“@ which any of the boys could reach. On the 


reassembling of the school the nest was shown 


% to the boys, and it was put to their good feel- 


ing that the bird should be allowed to lay her 
y eggs and hatch them in peace; and for this 
purpose the window by which she entered was 
still left open, so that she might come and go 
as she pleased. There are more than a hun- 
dred boys on the books, and nearly that num- 
ber in daily attendance, so that the fate of the 
poor bird seemed to hang upon a very slender 
thread, as one mischievous hand would have 
been enough to destroy all her hopes. — 

To the great credit, however, of the boys, not 
one was found untrue to the pledge which they 
all virtually gave, and she was allowed for five 
weeks to fly in and out unmolested—to lay her 
eggs and hatch her young, and at last to take 
them all off in safety. 

It was er apes a very wholesome act of self- 
discipline to the school, and a ver interesting 
lesson in natural history. While the boys were 
at work or at play, or even when singing at 
morning prayers, the bird would go in and out, 
apparently quite unconcerned, fetching worms for 
her chicks, or sometimes sit at the open window 
watchin: the scholars, if not joining in their 
song. Her mate seldom, if ever, ventured into the 
room, but constantly brought insects to the win- 
dow, or toa neighbouring tree, which she fetched 
away to her brood as fast as he supplied them. 

At length, being strong enough on the wing to 
be safely trusted out (though not able to se 
to the high window at which the mother bi 
entered), the young birds were caught and al- 
lowed to flv into the neighbouring bushes, 

Till then it had not been observed that there - 
were more than four of them, but after four had 
been caught and sent out, the mother still kept 
flying in and about the room, as if in search of 
something. At length a chirp was heard on the 
floor, and there a fifth chick was found, which 
was caught and put through the window to the 
rest, to the great and unmistakable delight of the 
mother, who flew to welcome it with joy, appa- 
rently proving beyond a doubt that the anxious 
parent could count her flock and miss one if absent. 

It will be a matter of interest to see whether 
another year she will seek again the quarters 
where she has met with such hospitable treatment. 
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«You are to become great friends, you know.’ ” 
KATIE'S MISTAKE: in the quiet country churchyard, or rather shar- 
: ing the pure and perfect enjoyments of the glori- 
A STORY OF LIFE’8 CHANGES. fic. 
By the Author of ‘‘ WINIFRED’s HoME,” Yet when Katie heard that they were actually 
‘‘Rpwest WILTON,” &c. on the outskirts of the city, she tried to rouse her- 


- to a some interest us the locality 

where her new home was situated. 

Cuarren XXVIII.—TuE SHop PaRLour Her first impressions, as is frequently the case, 
AND ITS INMATES. were not agreeable. The evening was closing in, 

Ir was getting dusk as Katie and Mr. Grimsby | and the noise and confusion of the crowded streets 

drew near to London. Katie would once have! was, perhaps, more bewildering amidst the alter- 

been delighted at the ‘prostect of seeing the great | nate glare of the gaslights, and the sudden gloom 

metropolis, and would have been eager to catch | of some little bye-street, than if Katie had arrived 

the earliest glimpse of it. But now she cared | in the daytime. 

very little about it. What did all its grandeur; They went throrgh St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

and gaieties signify to her? Her heart was else-| down Cheapside, and then proceeded over London 

where, with her father on the hot plains of India; | Bridge into the Borough. 

and with her dear old friend peacefully reposing! Mr. Grimsby’s dwelling was in a narrow, bust- 
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ling thoroughfare, branching out of the Borough; 
and Katie was sadly dismayed when their convey- 
ance drew up at the door. 

It was a dingy-looking house, which seemed 
scarcely inhabitable to eyes unaccustomed to Lon- 
don smoke, and there was no entrance except 
through the shop. 

How could people live and breathe in such a 
close neighbourhood # How could they ever be 
happy and cheerful in such a depressing atmo- 
sphere ? 

But Katie’s questionings were. but apecent 
for Mr. Grimsby hastily led her inside, and told 
her. to go through to the parlour, while he 
attended to the luggage and settled with the 
coachman. Katie obeyed his directions, feeling 
pretty much as she might have felt had she been 
anded on some unknown desert island. It was 
all like a dream to her. 

She passed between the counter on one side, and 
piles of bacon and cheese on the other, without con- 
sciously observing anything, and yet when she 
afterwards’ recalled those moments, the whole 
scene seemed to be vividly photographed on her 
memory. She never forgot the self-satisfied air 
of the pert young man who was serving a simper- 
ing young servant with half a pound of ‘‘the best 
fresh butter,” nor the rude, unabashed manner in 
which the girl turned round and stared at the 
new comer. Katie long remembered the broad 
pink faded strings with which the girl’s bonnet 
was tied, and the still more faded rose of large 
dimensions which crowned it. 

The parlour door opened into the shop, and 
Mrs. Grimsby stood there to receive, it can scarcely 
be said to welcome, Katie ; for a very cold ‘‘ Why, 
how late you are! Come this way, if you please, 
and mind that low step,” was the salutation which 
met her at the threshold. 

The words were not unkind, but there was such 
a hardness in their tone, and such a sharp, un- 
sympathizing expression on the lady’s face, that 
Katie drew into herself, like a little sensitive- 
plant, and offered no reply. 

‘You are not Mrs. Bruce’s niece, then? I 
fancied at first that you were.” 

‘*No,” said Katie, ‘‘we were not in any way 
related.” 

‘‘Dear me, how strange! I wonder you should 
live with her then.” 

‘*Papa wished it,” answered Katie; ‘‘he ar- 
ranged it before he went away.” 

. Yes, of course; but it was very unwise at her 
time of life to take the charge of another person’s 
child. But, to be sure, she never was over-gifted 
with sense.” 

Katie’s weary sadness changed into something 
very much like anger as she heard this aspersion 
cast on Mrs. Bruce, but her indignant retort 
was fortunately checked by the entrance of Mr. 
Grimsby, who was in high good humour, as he 
had dismissed the coachman with sixpence less 
than he expected to have to pay. 


SUNSHINE. 


‘* Well, love,” he said to his wife, ‘‘how are 
you by this time ? and where’s Jemima ?”’ 

Under other circumstances Katie would have 
been amused at his bestowing such a term of en- 
dearment on the sour-looking Mrs. Grimsby; now 
it only annoyed her. 

‘Make haste down, Jemima,” called her 
mother from the bottom of the stairs; ‘‘ your "pa’s 
come back, and the little girl with him.” 

Katie heard the summons as well as Jemima; 
nobody in the house could help hearing it when 
it was pitched in such a high key ; and the desig- 
nation applied to herself brought a hot flush into 
Katie’s pale cheek. 

ee Little girl,” indeed! She ought to have said 
ee young lady,” or else ‘‘ Miss Foster.”  ‘* Be- 
sides, whatever I am,” thought Katie, ‘‘I am not 
little, and she has no business to call me so.” 

A not very tidy maid came in to lay the supper- 
cloth, and ‘‘Jemima,” who had been arranging 
her curls and fastening her new sash when the 
travellers arrived, also made her appearance, 
rushing into the room as awkwardly as if she were 
a great rough boy, and clamorous to know what 
her ’pa had brought her. 

‘< What is it, ’pa ?—cakes or sweetmeats? And 
which pocket is it in?” 

The young lady thrust her hand into one of his 
coat pockets intent upon the search, and careless 
of Katie’s presence ; but Mr. Grimsby laughingly 
stayed her progress, and said, ‘‘ Where's your 
manners, Jem? Don’t you see that there is some- 
body here ?” 

Jemima vouchsafed no reply to this, but she 
ee her eyes rather wildly, and looked at 

atie more curiously than politely. 

Her father pushed her from him, and said, ‘‘Go 
and shake hands with Katie Foster, and tell her 
you are glad to see her. You are to become great 
friends, you know.” 

Jemima did not appear to know it, or if she 
did her actions were not in accordance with her 
knowledge, for she hung back and left all ad- 
vances to be made by Katie. Katie readily held 
out her hand, for although she was not pre- 
pee in Jemima’s favour she was willing to 

e civil to her, and hoped that being nearly of 
pa age they might get on pretty well to- 
gether. 

Mr. Grimsby went to ask the shopman some- 
thing relative to the business, so the two girls 
were left by themselves for a minute or two. 

‘‘ How glad you must be to come to London !” 
said Jemima, in a patronizing sort of tone, “for 
’ma says it is horribly dull where you lived.” 

‘‘T did not think so,” said Katie; ‘‘it is a 
pretty little place, and there are such beautiful 
walks all round it.” 

‘‘Oh, I dare say; but there’s nothing to be 
seen in the country : no fine shops to look at, no 
grand parks where the lords and ladies ride 
about in their carriages, no tea-gardens and funny 
exhibitions to go to.” 
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‘*T never wanted such things,” said Katie. 

** Ah, that was because you did not know about 
them. You were quite out of the world there, 
and ’ma says she expects you will be very coun- 
trified at first, but that it will rub off when you 
have been with us a little while.” 

Katie was so much offended by this opinion of 
Mrs. Grimsby’s that she really could not speak ! 

Before she recovered herself Jemima was saying, 
‘¢'What a pity you are in black ! because you can't 
have such a smart sash as this of mine is, Isn't 
it a sweet colour? And only feel how soft and 
thick the ribbon is. It cost one and elevenpence- 
halfpenny a yard, and that was very cheap!” 

Katie was not in a mood for admiring gay 
sashes ; besides, a deep scarlet was not exactly her 
taste. She managed, however, to satisfy the vain 
Jemima by saying that it was a very bright 
colour. 

“*“ And I’ve got lots more up-stairs,” continued 
Jemima. ‘ rit show them to you to-morrow. 
And you shall see my pink de laine frock that I 
wear on Sundays; it is trimmed with velvet and 
lace. I don’t suppose you have anything like it.”’ 

‘‘T have not any coloured dresses but what I 
have outgrown,” said Katie, ‘* because I have been 
in mourning for more than two years.” 

‘‘Goodness me! You must be sick and tired of 
it, then. I was so thankful when ’ma said we 
needn’t have any for Mrs. Bruce; and if we don’t 
you needn’t, for nobody here will know that she 
is dead. Was she your cousin or your aunt ?” 

‘‘ Neither ; she was dear mamma’s best friend.” 
And Katie’s lips quivered a little. 

‘*Oh, a friend is nothing,” said Jemima; ‘‘ you 
won't keep on black for her, surely. You cannot 
care about her.” 

‘Not careabout her !”’ exclaimed Katie ; ‘* why, 
I loved her better than anybody next to papa.” 

*¢ What, an old woman like her ?” 

“It ig very unkind of you to call her an old 
woman,” said Katie; ‘‘she was much more of a 
lady than your mamma is, and I wish, oh ! I wish 
ay she were here now, and that I could go to 

er !” 

Katie burst into tears, and her sobs brought 
Mrs. Grimsby in to see what was the matter. 

‘“‘Isn’t she a baby, ’ma, to cry like that ?” said 
Jemima; ‘‘and it is all because I happened to say 
Mrs. Bruce was old.” 

‘It was not that,” said Katie, striving to give 
amore correct version of the affair; but her tears 
hindered her, and she could only struggle to re- 
gain her self-composure. 

‘sWell, never mind what it was,” said Mrs. 
Grimsby ; “you're tired, I dare say, and you shall 
go to bed as soon as you've had some supper.” 

‘*T should like to go now, please,” said Katie; 
‘¢J don’t want any supper.” 

**Oh, you had better stay 
bread and cheese with us,’ 
kindly. 

But Katie was not hungry, and there was no- 


and have a crust of 
said Mr. Grimsby, 


thing on the table which tempted her appetite. 
The soiled, tumbled-looking cloth, and the frothed- 
up porter which had just come from the public- 
house in a pewter pot, were not exactly in accord~ 
ance with Katie’s previous habits ; and bread and 
cheese was a repast only fit, in her estimation, for 
poor or very common people. She lived to find 
out her mistake, and to be thankful for bread and 
cheese, but that time had not come yet; and it 
was with a feeling of comparative relief that she 
followed the slipshod servant up-stairs to the front 
attic which was to be her bedroom. 

It had a lean-to roof, unpapered walls, and a 
very scanty supply of carpet on the dark, ill- 
scrubbed boards. The bed was curtainless, the 
painted washstand had seen long service ; and its 
white jug, green-striped basin, and blue soap- 
dish did not harmonize very well in colour. 
Altogether, the room had a cheerless aspect, and 
though Katie was too dispirited just then to care 
about anything, yet a vague sense of discomfort 
stole over her as she closed the door, and sat 
down upon the one chair which had been allotted 
to her use. She did not like either the room or 
the house, the family or the neighbourhood ; and 
she saw but little reason to hope that her present 
opinions would alter. How could she ever be 
contented in such a home, or friendly with such 
a vulgar family? And what pleasure could she 
have in the society of a forward, conceited girl, 
like Jemima ? 

Poor Katie! this fresh change in her brief life 
was the worst of all the changes. It was worse 
than she had even anticipated when looking for- 
ward to it; and her heart sank within her as 
she thought how uncertain was her papa’s return, 
oe how long it might be before she heard from 

m, 

In that lonely moment the recollection that 
she had a Father in heaven was very soothing to 
her. For perhaps the first time Katie felt that 
He was her real, best, and never-changing Friend; 
and when she had knelt down and told Him her 
sorrowful little tale, and had asked Him to help 
oa and to take care of her, she was less miser- 
able. 

And she soon fell into a deep sleep, which 
banished for a time all remembrance of her 
troubles, 


CHAPTER XXIX.— USE IS NOT QUITE 
Seconp NATURE. 


WHEN Katie awoke the next morning, she had 
just been dreaming that she was in conversation 
with Mrs. Bruce, and she fully expected on open- 
ing her eyes to find herself in her own pretty little 
bedroom at the cottage. And for the first minute 
or two she wondered. very much where she could 
possibly be. But the unwelcome reality of being 
in Mr. Grimsby’s house soon forced itself upon 
her, and it was with a very sober face and grave 
thoughts that she rose and dressed herself. 
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She drew up the window-blind, and then she 
almost started at the scene which presented itself. 
She had not supposed she should see a bright 
country garden, nor green fields and shady lanes, 
but she seth berate not pictured an outside quite 
so unlovely as that on which she was gazing. She 
seemed to be hemmed in by bricks and mortar. 
Only the tiniest bit of yard separated Mr. Grims- 

’s abode from the surrounding tenements ; and 
dingy tiles and sooty chimneys were so close to 
Katie’s window, that by stretching out her arm 
she thought she could have touched them. 

One or two sparrows were perched on the oppo- 
site roof, but they looked so dark in their smoke- 
tinted plumage, that Katie half pitied them, 
living as they were compelled to do in such 
gloomy regions. 

And she altogether pitied herself for sharing in 
some measure their fate. What should she do 
day after day with that Why, she could scarcely 
see the blue sky—if, indeed, it were blue in Lon- 
don,—and a bit of anything green seemed to be 
as rare a8 an exotic. 

The front of the house was Be as bad in its 
way as the back. So at least Katie thought when 
she went into Jemima’s room, and saw the muddy 
streets, the shabby foot-passengers, and the end- 
less variety of unfashionable vehicles that went 
whirling past. 

The incessant noise, too, was very trying to her 
ears. The loud rambling of the wheels, the heavy 
tramping of feet, and the various cries of the 
street hawkers, confused and half stunned her; 
and she fancied that everybody must be longing 
to get ayy from all that uproar and din into 
some secluded and tranquil spot. 

But she found out that use is second nature, 
and that those born or brought up in the midst of 
this modern Babel were not disturbed by the 
sounds around them. Jemima laughed ut the 
very idea of wishing for quietness, and said 
she should be moped to death if she did not 
me where there was something stirring about 

er. 

And even Katie got more accustomed to the 
din of the city as the weeks passed away, and the 
novelty of the scene wore off. She learnt to walk 
out without being so dismayed by the rough jost- 
ling of the crowd, or so frightened at having to run 
over the dangerous crossings. She began better to 
understand how it was po that people could 
live contentedly in London, and how some should 
actually prefer it to other places. 

But Katie did not believe that either of these 
states of mind would ever be hers. She could 
not feel restful and happy where there was so 
much noise, hurry, and bustle. She sighed to be 
in the country again, and would have jumped for 
joy if she could as easily have transported herself 
in reality as she did in imagination to Mrs. 
Bruce’s modest little cottage and its serene neigh- 
bourhood, She wondered that she had not prized 
more, while possessing them, the enjoyments 


which she had at Pegnor. But we rarely value 
our possessions aright until we have lost them. 

Katie might have become more reconciled to 
London, yes, even to the disagreeable Borough, 
had she been more comfortable with the Grims- 
bys. But she could not—at all events, she did 
not, make friends of them. Mr. Grimsby’s vul- 
garities and want of education so disgusted her, 
that she overlooked his good-natured endeavours 
toamuse her. His wife was too selfish and sharp- 
tempered to win either Katie’s esteem or affec- 
tion. And Jemima was rude and disagreeable. 
She was thoroughly spoilt, and so used to be flat- 
tered and indulged, that she could not brook the 
slightest opposition ; and as Katie was too inde- 
pendent to submit to the young lady’s caprices, 
and too candid to assent to all her opinions, there 
were perpetual disputes between them. | 

Jemima—or Jem, as she was frequently called 
by her father—was very ignorant and very con- 
ceited—two qualities which often go together. 
She had not been much to school, neither had she 
learnt much at home, for she was naturally disin- 
clined to study, and her parents had suffered her 
in this as in other things to please herself. But 
she was as vain of a little as if she had known 
more; and her loud strumming on an old piano, 
and her ridiculous pronunciations of a few 
French phrases, were accomplishments on which 
she evidently prided herself. 

One of Katie’s first offences was finding 
fault with the one and laughing at the other. 
Katie had improved a good deal, thanks to Mrs. 
Bruce, in both French and music; and she 
had not patience to tolerate Jemima’s boastful 
pretensions. Unaccustomed to having her defi- 
ciencies exposed, and disbelieving indeed in their 
very existence, Jemima attributed Katie’s remarks 
to jealousy and spitefulness; and she burst out 
into such violent language in return, that Katie, 
although not very meek-spirited herself, was quite 
amazed at the explosion. 

**T'll tell ’ma of you, that I will !” was her clos- 
ing exclamation, ‘‘and you shall never touch my 
piano again, nor look at one of my books; and I 
won't give you a morsel of anything nice that I 
have, nor lend you any of my things.” 

She marched off in high dudgeon to her mother ; 
and the result was that Katio had a very severe 
scolding from Mrs. Grimsby, who entirely took 
her daughter’s part, and refused to hear a word 
from Katie in self-defence. 

The truth was, Mrs. Grimsby was as vain of her 
child as Jemima was vain of herself and it was 
touching asore point to insinuate that Jemima 
was less clever than she professed to be, or that she 
was in any way inferior to Katie. 

Katie was reminded how ungrateful as well as 
how wrong it was of her to quarrel with Jemim 
for was she not indebted to Jemima’s father an 
mother for all the comforts she was enjoying, and 
for. the very roof which sheltered her? Mrs. 
Grimsby was not a woman of delicate feeling, and 
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she took pains to impress Katie with a deep sense 
of her obligations to them, in order that she might 
be more humble and docile for the future. But 
she had the wrong sort of materials to work upon. 

Katie’s eye flashed, and her voice was full of 
passion, as she replied that she would not stay 
any longer than she could nop in such a house as 
theirs, for that she did not like Jemima or any of 
them, and was very sorry that she had been 
forced to come and live with them. 

‘“‘Don’t give yourself such fine airs, if you 
please,” said Mrs. Grimsby, with provoking cool- 
ness. ‘I should like to know where you would 
have gone except to the workhouse, if we had not 
been Find enough to take bi in, And this is all 
the reward we get for our kindness!” 

‘<You are not kind,” said Katie, ‘‘or you would 
not say such things to me. And you had all Mrs. 
Bruce’s money and furniture, and there is the 
five hundred pounds which Mr. Henderson has 
promised to pay, so that I am not so poor as you 
make out.” 

‘‘You talk like a foolish child. Mrs. Bruce’s 
furniture was very little worth, and scarcely 
fetched sufficient for her funeral expenses ; and as 
to the five hundred aa that you boast of, I 
shall believe in it when I see it, and not before. 
It will turn out to be a bag of moonshine, I 


gs cio 

ow Mrs. Grimsby expected just the opposite 
of what she affirmed. It was the prospect of this 
forthcoming money which had reconciled her to 
having Katie with them; and she also knew very 
well that there was a nice little sum placed in 
the bank, as the proceeds of the sale after Mrs. 
Bruce’s death. But she was not at all scrupulous 
about speaking the truth when a falsehood was 
better fitted for the end she had in view, and 
therefore she did not hesitate to tell Katie that 


they had received nothing as yet on her account, 
and ¢ was very improbable that they ever 
should. 


It was hard for poor Katie to hear this, for of 
course she believed what Mrs. Grimsby said, and 
she was old enough now to dislike the idea of 
living on charity. However, she comforted her- 
self by the thought that her papa would soon 
come Pack and put all to rights ; and even if his 
return should be delayed, she hoped that Mr. 
Henderson would be ready with his money when 
it was wanted, and then her position at the 
Grimsbys would be pleasanter. 

For you will easily judge, by the above speci- 
men, that Katie was very far from being happy in 
her new home. It was partly, perhaps, her own 
fault, although I do not know that any gentle and 
refined young person could have been otherwise 
than uncomfortable with the Grimsbys. But 
Katie certainly seldom tried to be patient and 
forbearing. She disliked them, and she felt that 
they disliked her; and she was at no trouble to 
conceal her sentiments. 

Indeed, she rather rejoiced in opportunities of 


pointing out the different style from theirs in 
which she had been accustomed to live, and the 
contempt which she entertained for persons who 
kept a cheesemonger’s shop. 

Ah! Katie was still proud, very proud ; and she 
was not aware that in thus despising the Grimsbys 
because they were commonplace and unpolished, 
she showed herself on that point as unlike a real 
lady as did Jemima with her fondness for vulgar 
finery and her love of eating. 

Jemima was not a nice girl, Having had no 
home companions but giddy, untaught young ser- 
vants, she had learnt much from them whi d 
destroyed all her childish simplicity, and had 
made her rude and conceited. e had sufficient 
discernment to see that Katie was more graceful 
and genteel than herself, but instead of endea- 
vouring to copy her in this respect she became 
envious of her, and envy led her to be spiteful 
and disagreeable. In every petty way that she 
could think of she vexed Katie; and as she was 
allowed in general to say and do what she pleased, 
she had it in her power to be a source of frequent 
annoyance. Copying her ill-bred mother, she 
would taunt Katie with having no home but what 
they gave her, and would contrast her own gay 
attire with Katie’s rather rusty black, until the 
latter would be so provoked that she would pour 
forth an angry torrent of words for which she 
was afterwards sorry; and as Jemima always re- 
peated to her mother what Katie said, withhold- 
Ing of course her own observations, it will be 
evident that Katie had the worst of it in these 
encounters. 

Mrs. Grimsby considered that she was a cross, 
unamiable girl, bent upon teasing her ‘‘sweet 
darling Jemima;” and even Mr. Grimsby, who 
was disposed to be friendly towards her when he 
noticed, as he often did at meal-times, her crim- 
soned cheeks and red eyes, and the sullen way in 
which she spoke to everybody, thought that there 
was really some truth in his wife’s opinion. 

Had Katie been more humble-minded: and more 
willing toaccommodate herself to the trying circum- 
stances in which she was placed, she might have 
been less unhappy than she was, and might in 
time have influenced even the tiresome Jemima 
for good. But Katie’s fretfulness under the yoke 
she had to bear made her irritable and unthank- 
ful, and she oftener sought to render evil for evil 
than to overcome unkindness by love. 

Yet Katie wished to be a disciple of the meek 
and lowly Jesus; nay, she hoped that she was 
one. How then was it that she acted so little 
like one ? 

Ah, dear reader, how is it that you and I 80 
fail in our resemblance to the Saviour ? 

Because it is a hard struggle to do that which 
is right, and because we trust rather in our own 
resolves than in Christ’s strength. We are but 
slow leartiers in his school. And Katie was very 
weak and sper een she was only just begin- 
ning to follow Jesus; and many are the stumbles 
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and falls which young pilgrims on first setting 
out meet with. 

But if only they persevere they will grow 
stronger and stronger, and be in the end vic- 
torious. 

Week after week passed away, and no intelli- 
gence was gained respecting her papa. Mr. 
Grimsby felt sure in his own mind that Mr. Fos- 
ter was no longer living; and even Katie began 
half to despair of his return. She dared not think 
what would become of her if he never came back ; 
the subject was too terrible to be dwelt upon, and 
she persisted in believing that his silence would 
soon be accounted for, and that she should once 
more be happy. 

But still no news arrived ; and in the midst of 
this heart-sickening suspense a great disappoint- 
ment occurred, which led to another change in 
Katie’s life. 


THE STORY OF A BOY’S JACKET. 


In Two CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER I, 


I xnow I am only a ragged little jacket, covered 
all over with patches, but no mending will keep 
me together now. I suppose I shall never be of 
use again. 

No, I must not say that, for I have heard that 
pep can be made out of almost any old rags, and 

might be made into paper. i 

So, good little schoolboy, just lift me out of 
this gutter with your stick. Thank you! 

Now if you will wait a little you shall hear a 
story about some little boys, and what they did 
when I knew them. 

Ah! you look as if you would like that. 
Well, then, tie your shoe, put your books on 
that low wall, and your pencil in your pocket. 
That’s right! Now listen to me. 

I am very ugly now, but once I was quite 
smart—black, smooth, and shiny. That was 
when I was new. I belonged to a bright boy of 
seven then, and he first put me on, one Christmas 
day some years ago. The little boy’s name was 
Harry. As soon as he had got his arms into my 
sleeves he ran to show me to his mamma, who 
said I was a very neat jacket. 

Then Harry ran to the nursery, to show me off 
there, he was so proud of me. I was his first 
jacket. 

When I had been seen by every one in the 
house—by mamma and nurse, and the maids, 
and the little girls, Harry took his hat and ran 
into the Square, to play in the gardens, for he 
lived in London. 

I saw Harry’s little friends looking very hard 
at me that day, and one little boy whispered to 
his brother that he would ask his mamma to give 
him a jacket too, for he was quite as big as Harry, 
and a head taller ! 
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Just then some poor children stopped to look 
at the boys as they raced about in the gardens. 
Oh! how I wished their shivering limbs could be 
as well covered from the cold frosty wind as were 
my little master’s ! 

If it had been possible, I think I would have 
slipped off Harry, and on to a thin, pale boy, a 
little smaller than he, who was leaning against 
the cold iron railings. 

Nobody noticed that poor boy, and he soon 
went away. I often thought about him though, 
and wondered if he would live through the winter, 
he looked so thin and white. 

Well, my little master liked me very much for 
some time, folding me carefully up every night. 
But I am sorry to say, after several weeks he be- 
gan to forget to fold or brush me, and I think he 
often looked at me as if I were growing shabby. 
At night I was flung down anywhere, and I 
should never have been brushed or smoothed at 
all if good old nurse had not looked at me every 
Saturday night, to see if I were fit to be worn on 
Sunday. 

Early in April I received my first patch. It 
was nurse who carefully put it on my right elbow, 
and we both thought it looked very well. 

‘CA stitch in time saves nine,” said she, as she 
put me aside. ‘‘This jacket should serve for a 
good while yet, though Master Harry is certainly 
careless.” 

But I must tell you, Master Harry never liked 
to wear me after he saw the patch, and was not 
at all pleased with nurse’s neat work. 

‘‘It looks as shabby and common as ever it 
can; it isn’t fit to wear,” said he, very crossly, 
when sent out in me on a wet day, instead of being 
allowed to wear his new jacket, which had taken 
my place. 

Harry was very fond of putting his elbows on 
the table, and soon, through this bad habit, he 
made a hole in my left sleeve, which had to be 
patched like my right. 

After that I never got out into the Square all 
the rest of the time I belonged to Harry, and he 
could not bear to see me. 

I was very sad the day when nurse mended m 
left elbow, for, thought I, ‘‘her kind hand wi 
not often touch me now.” 

I was right. Soon Harry only put me on when 
he wanted to print or paint; and I am sorry to 
say he used to wipe his pen or painty fingers on 
me ! 

At last I was hung up behind the nursery door, 
never to be used in that house again, for at that 
time there were no other little boys there, only 
two pretty little girls, called Nelly and Rose. 

Well, 1 hung a very long time behind the door, 
so that when nurse next touched me I was quite 
gray with dust, and I had a curious round mark 
at the back of my neck, made by the peg on 
which I had hung so long. I felt quite pleased 
to be shaken and brushed at last, though. 

Nurse was packing the childrer’s things, for 
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they were going away to the sea-side, when she 
remembered me; and thinking I might be very 
useful to some poor child, she took me down, 
shook the dust out of me, and put me into a box, 
besides some other old clothes. 

I almost cried when the lid was shut down on 
me, and I thought, ‘‘I shall never see my kind 
friends again.” 

But I was always a brave little jacket ; so, in- 
stead of crying, 1 began to wonder what sort of 
prison companion I had. 

At that moment one of my patches pressed 
ratherroughly upon mynext neighbour, I suppose, 
for I felt it sink a little deeper in the box; where- 
hr I said to it, ‘‘Pray, my dear, may I ask 
what you are? I am sorry I can’t get out of the 
box, but I will try not to crush you. We have 
so little room here !” 

‘Never mind,” saida gentle voice, ‘*I am quite 
comfortable now that the coat beneath me has 
sunk a little. But you want to know what Iam ! 
just Miss Nelly’s old pinafore, to be sure. Did 

ou not see that when nurse put you into our 
box? She put me in here when your right elbow 
was siended: Don’t you remember me now ?” 
said the pinafore. 

‘Oh yes! and all the pleasant days we have 
had together; but it is long since then. I had 
almost forgotten you. I have grown old and 
shabby, my friend.” 

cay 1” said Pinafore, ‘‘I have never for- 
gotten you. I have now nothing to do but think 
of old times, and cheer my prison friends with 
stories of our nursery doings. Do you remember 
when Miss Nelly took the scarlet fever? Miss 
Rose wore me after that, and I was afraid I 
should never see my first little mistress again,” 
said Pinafore, sadly; but she went on again. 
‘‘ Then Master Harry and Miss Rose were sent to 
their uncle’s house in the country; and soon after 
they came back you were hung up behind the 
nursery door, and I was shut up here. But I saw 
my dear little Miss Nelly first; and I was so 
happy, that I flapped up and down with all my 
might, when the sisters skipped about, and kissed 
each other for joy, they were so glad to meet 
again, the little dears! And Miss Nelly noticed 
me too. I felt quite proud when she said, ‘ How 
big you have grown, Rosy! Why, you have got 
my dear old pinafore on, I do believe!’ ” 

After this Pinafore lay very quiet, she seemed 
to be thinking. At last she gave a little sigh, so 
I thought I might speak to her, and I said, 
kindly, — 

‘* My dear Pinafore, a great many things must 
have happened since you were shut up in this 
very dark box. Ah, how dark and close it is! 
Master Harry is quite a great boy now, and 
seldom comes to the nursery. They say he is 
getting on finely at school. You don’t care so 
much about him! Miss Nelly and Miss Rose are 
more down-stairs than they used to be; I think 
some one comes to help their mamma to teach 


them now, for I heard them speaking of somebody 
they called a ‘ governess.’ But sometimes in the 
evening, when they have prepared their lessons 
for the next day, they all come up and sit round 
the nursery fire, listening to one of nurse’s stories. 
It is so pleasant to hear their merry voices in the 
bright firelit room, and to watch their shadows 
dancing on the wall as the flames leap up in the 
grate, ema curious flickering light all through 
the room. But I fear I shall never see them 
again!’ and I could not help sighing at the 
thoucht. 

‘*But,” said Pinafore, ‘*do tell me why there 
is such a bustle in the house to-day. I hear 
people running in and out of the nursery, and up 
and down stairs. It is a pleasure to listen to it.” 

‘*Oh,”’ said I, ‘‘ they are all going away to the 
country ; and I heard Miss Rose tell nurse that 
they were not to be back till October.” 

‘‘Then,” said Pinafore, ‘‘ I wish they had given 
us away to some poor children; it is all we are 
good for. It is better to be of use, and far more 
pleasant, than to be idle here. But we must have 
patience. I am getting very tired of this, I 
assure you !” 

We had to be very patient indeed, for we were 
shut up all the summer, and the months seemed 
to pass slowly and sadly with us, buried in our 
dark box. 

We were very glad when October came, and 
the children returned, at last, to the old nursery. 

The crackling of the nursery fire was like sweet 
music to me; but sweeter still was kind old nurse’s 
voice, as she sang to a baby. 

Yes, a baby! I found out there was a wee 
baby in the nursery; for one day I heard it cry- 
ing. Oh, how I wished to get out of our box to 
see it! The girls were often in the nursery now, 
playing with it; and one day I heard them ane 
it Teddy, so I knew it must be a boy. And 
began to wish I was not so old, that baby might 
wear me when he grew big enough; which was 
very foolish after all, for then I should have had to 
wait a good many years, and all that time without 
being of any use. Something far better happened 
tome. You shall hear what it was; but perhaps 
you will wonder that it made me so happy. 


THE PERSECUTOR CONVERTED. 


I HAVE met with several instances where the 
Lord has opened the heart of many an aged man 
and woman solely through the instrumentality 
of children taught in the Sunday school. One 
instance I will just mention. 

I had at one time a young girl, a Roman 
Catholic, in the Sunday school, and as she attended 
regularly I gave her a Bible. She lived with her 
uncle, as her parents were dead, and many a time 
did this poor child attend the school severely 
bruised from the effects of blows, given by her 
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uncle to induce her to give up the Sunday school, 
as he said he would beat her to pieces if she did 
not give it up. However, he was determined she 
should not have the Bible which I had given her 
for regular attendance at the Sunday school, and 
he took it from her and threw it into a chest. 
Still she attended most regularly, as she would 
not stay away. 

' After some time she got a situation, and con- 
sequently was unable to attend as usual. 

atters went on for some time, when I was 

sent for by a man at a considerable distance, as 
he wished particularly to s to me before he 
died, and was then very ill. I went, of course, 
and on entering the cabin saw a man apparently 
dying; but he immediately accosted me—said he 
was glad to see me, and spoke in the strongest 
manner of the great and wonderful love of Jesus 
to his own soul. 

After he had expressed himself most fully on 
the subject I thought I recollected him, and said 
to him, ‘‘My friend, where did you get all this 
information? Was it from your priest, as I believe 
you are a Roman Catholic ?” See 

But the dying man said, ‘‘Oh, sir, it is a long 
time since I let the priest speak to me; do you 
remember the uncle who beat his niece because 
she went to your Sunday school ?’” 

I said that I did. 

‘sWell,” said he, *‘I am the man, and the 
Bible I took from her I found one day in the 
bottom of the chest where I had thrown it; I was 
led to read it, more from curiosity than anything 
else, and the more I read it, the more I wished to 
read it; and it has brought joy and peace to my 
soul, for the Lord has opened my hard heart, and 
I am now ready to go to Him, as He has shown 
me what alone can save me.” 

I visited him again, and read and prayed with 
him, and he died rejoicing in God his Saviour. 

8. 8. 8. 


LITTLE RAJEE. 


THERE was once a little Hindoo girl named Rajee. 
She went to a missionary’s school, but she would 
not eat with her schoolfellows because she be- 
longed to a higher caste than they did. As she 
lived at the school her mother brought her food 
every day, and Rajee sat under a tree to eat it. 

At the end of two years she told her mother she 
wished to turn from idols, and serve the livin 
God. Her mother was much troubled at hearing 
this, and begged her child not to bring disgrace 
on her family by becoming a Christian; but 
Rajee was anxious to save her precious soul. 
She cared no longer for her caste, for she knew 
that all she had been taught about it was deceit 
and folly ; and therefore one day she sat down 
and ate with her schoolfellows. 

When her mother heard of Rajee’s conduct, she 
ran to the school in a rage, and seizing her little 
daughter by the hair of her head, began to beat 


her severely. Then she hastened to the priests 
to ask them whether the child had lost her caste 
for ever. 

The priests replied, ‘*Has the child got her. 
new teeth?” 

**No,” said the mother. 

‘*Then we can cleanse her, and when her new 
teeth come she will be as pure as ever; but you 
must pay a good deal of money for the cleansing.” 

Were they not cunning priests? and covetous 
priests too ! 

The money was paid, and Rajee was brought 
home inst her will. Dreadful sufferings 
awaited the A ae child. The cleansing was a cruel 
business, e ee burned the child’s tongue. 
This was one of their cruelties. When little Rajee 
was suffered to go back to the school, she was s0 
ill that she could not rise from her bed. 
he poor ae mother ae to see her, 

am going to Jesus,” said the young martyr. 

The mdtha® bean to weep, ‘*Oh, Rajon, we will 
not let you die.” 

‘‘But I am glad,” the little sufferer replied, 
**because I s go to Jesus. If you, mother, 
would love Him, and give up your idcls, we should 
meet again in heaven.” 

An hour afterwards Rajee went to heaven, but 
t ae ‘as heard whether her mother gave up 

er idols. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
GOATS. 


Unper what circumstances was a ruler required 
to bring a ‘‘kid of the goats as a sin-offering”’! 

What was the scapegoat ? 

What ceremonies attended his being sent away? 

What prophet saw a he-goat in one of his vi- 
sions? 

What did it represent ? 

What man spotted and speckled goats asa 
part of his wages? 

Whose coat was once dipped in the blood of a 
kid of the goats? 

What king went to seek his enemy upon the 
rocks of the wild goats? 

What churlish man had among his possessions 
a thousand goats? 

What building had curtains of goats’ hair for a 
covering ? 

What woman put an image into a bed, and put 
a pillow of goats hair for its bolsters ? 

hat is it not possible the blood of bulls and 

goats should take away? 

Whose blood can cleanse you from sin? 

Where are wicked men compared to goats? 

What shall be their sentence? 


Letregs to the Editor, and Books for Review, may 
be addressed to the Rev. W. M. Wuitrzmors, D.D., 
Angell Park, Brixton, London, 8, Canvassing bills 
will be forwarded on application. 
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“ Fred could look upon him unobserved.” 


ARTHUR'S VICTORY. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A Strep In THE RIGHT 
DIRECTION. 


ARTHUR had no need now to complain of want of 
attention from his friend. Evening after evening 
found Seymour sitting by the bedside. 

And Seymour had taken his stand on the right 
side, but he found it very difficult to maintain; 
and often and often he was on the point of giving 


in, and losing all the ground he had gained; but 
the thought of Arthur nerved him to fresh exer- 
tions. 

Yet Stevens’s manner was hard to bear; and 
the quiet sneer with which he received Seymour’s 
refusal to join him stung him to the quick. 

‘* You will soon get over this folly, Seymour,” 
was his frequent remark; but when day after day 
passed, and still Seymour remained firm, his 
anger was roused against him, and the youth 
was made the subject of many petty perse- 
cutions. 

M 
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Many a time did Seymour express to Arthur 
the wish that he were able to come to the office 
again ; he was afraid he could not hold out if he 
were left much longer without him. 

‘‘Look up, Fred,” was Arthur’s reply; ‘f when 
Stevens’s words are hard to bear, think of what 
Jesus suffered for us; that has helped me many a 
time when nothing else could.” 

And Seymour did look up, for he was in earnest 
now. He had been frightened by the depth to 
which he had fallen when left to himself, and he 
was fearful of doing the like again. This distrust 
of his own powers led him to seek for higher 
strength; and by the aid of that strength he 
would surely conquer at last; it might be after 
many more failings and shortcomings, yet victory 
would be his if he persevered. 

Arthur was not likely to be back at the office 
for many weeks; for the shock to his nervous 
- system had been so great, that strength returned 
but very slowly; and it was some time before he 
was able to be moved from his bed. The first 
time this was accomplished, and he could sit up 
for an hour, was hailed with delight by his un- 
wearied nurses, Mrs. Graham and Fanny. Sey- 
mour, too, shared in the joy when he came that 
evening and found his friend scated in an easy 
chair, looking very pale and thin, but still 
better. 

‘‘ This is a jolly sight, Arthur! Iam pleased 
to see you up once more; for at times I have 
been sadly afraid we should lose you.” 

‘*God has been very good to raise me up again 
so far, Fred; and I think IJ shall get well now.” 

‘‘Oh yes; very soon, I hope. Arthur,” he 
continued after a pause, lowering his voice, ‘‘ I 
have been thinking a good deal about my father 
lately.” 

aothae turned on him a very bright look. 

‘Oh, Fred, Iam so glad you have mentioned 
that subject. I have wanted to talk to you about 
it, but I did not like; because, you know, it has 
been forbidden between us.” 

“TI thought I did not care for him,” continued 
Seymour, ‘but I find out I love him in spite of 
all. But I don’t see that I have been to blame 
in the matter.” 

‘*He is your father, Fred; and you know 
whatever he has done does not make any differ- 
ence in your duty to him. Go and see him, and 
I dare say you will soon set matters straight.” 

‘*¢T have begun to see things in a different 
light lately, thanks to you, Arthur; and I don’t 
like to think I have quarrelled with him; I don’t 
feel happy about it.” 

‘No, I should think not. Iam sure he will 
soon love you when he sees you tender and affec- 
tionate towards him; and you must own, Fred, 
that you have been rather wanting in that 
respect.” 

‘* Yes, I have, I know; but then it was pro- 
voked. However, I love my father, and I am 
beginning to long that he should love me too. 


I shall ask Mr. Graham to let me go and see him 
next week, and then I shall see what can be 
done. I know by experience that love can work 
wonders.” | 

But Mr. Graham said it would be impossible to 
spare him so long as Arthur was laid by; so that 
the reconciliation for which Seymour now ear- 
nestly longed must be deferred for a while. 

The Grahams were still in the same house to 
which they had removed the day after the fire, 
and would probably remain there the rest of the 
summer: their old home was undergoing the 
necessary repairs, and would, Mr. Graham hoped, 
be ready for them by the winter. Mr. Graham 
had been insured for nearly the whole amount of 
the damage, but there were some valuable things 
destroyed which no money could replace: among 
others, one or two little things which had be- 
longed to Arthur’s mother, and which he prized 
more than anything else he possessed. 


CHAPTER XXX.—RECONCILIATION. 


ARTHUR had now fairly set to work again, though 
he was somewhat weak from the effects of his long 
illness, His position in the office seemed scarcely 
altered from what it was formerly. Stevens, in- 
deed, regarded him with less favour than ever; 
for he knew full well that it was through Arthur’s 
persuasions that Seymour had escaped from his 
influence: and Tom, though he could not but 
remember in secret that: Arthur had saved his 
life at the risk of his own, yet outwardly treated 
him with the same want of consideration that he 
had ever done. In Mr. Graham’s opinion, Arthur 
seemed to have regained his former place; the 
affair of the papers was allowed to be forgotten ; 
yet still Arthur could not help remembcring that 
his word had been doubted. 

One change had taken place during Arthur’s 
illness: Harding was no longer among the in- 
habitants of this world. The end had come quite 
suddenly. He was apparently no worse than 
usual, when one evening, during a fit of cough- 
ing, he broke a bloodvessel, and passed , away 
without a word of farewell to his heart Groken 
wife. Mr. Graham had not forgotten his pro- 
mise; and he exerted himself so successfully that 
the widow was appointed matron to the hospital, 
a post which had just then fallen vacant: so that 
Harding’s trust in God was not misplaced: He 
had provided for those left behind in a better 
way wen the dying man could possibly have 
hoped. 

Nellie still made frequent visits to the little 
Grahams, and all the family grew quite fond of 
her; and Mr. Graham assured the mother that 
when she was old enough he would undertake 
her education. 

Arthur missed his friend Harding greatly, for 
his visits to him had been bright spots in his 
life; for Harding’s counsels and sympathy had 
often cheered him when weary and cast down. 
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As soon as Arthur had returned to the office, 
Mr. Graham informed Seymour that he might go 
home for a few days. . 

It was late in the evening when Fred once 
more reached Greystone, which he had not visited 
for nearly two years, 

‘Oh, Master Fred, is that you?” exclaimed 
the old housekeeper, in astonishment, as she 
opened the door for him. 

‘* Yes,‘ Mason. How is my father? is he 
in?” 

‘‘In! oh yes, sir, and likely to be. 
in, Master Fred; don’t stand there.” 

‘*' Where is my father, Mason ?’’ inquired Sey- 
mour, not finding him in the dining-room as he 
expected. 

‘* Up-stairs in his bed; he has been ill for the 
last month, Master Fred.” . 

**T11!” exclaimed Seymour, with a change of 
countenance; ‘‘and I never heard of it! why did 
you not send for me?” 

‘*T did not know where you were, sir; and 
ed he said we were not to send for you no- 

ow.” 

Seymour turned away; it was not pleasant to 
hear his father’s sentiments towards him repeated 
thus by a servant. 

The old housekeeper busied herself in getting 
tea for him; but he had no heart to eat, and soon 
dispensed with her attendance. When left alone, 
Fred was not long in finding his way up-stairs to 
his father’s room. 

Mr. Seymour was lying in an uneasy slumber, 
which was not broken by his son’s entrance, so 
that Fred could look upon him unobserved. 
How bitterly he reproached himself for not 
having come sooner, as he gazed upon the face 


But come 


before him, grown older and more careworn than. 


when he had last seen it! His father was ill, 
perhaps dying, for aught he knew, and he had 
neglected him ! 

Covering his face with his hands, Fred ear- 
nestly prayed for his father’s life, that he might 
atone for the past by his loving care for the 
future. 

A movement in the bed aroused him. Mr. 
Seymour had opened his eyes, and was looking at 
him. Fred sprang towards him. 

‘* Father, 1 have come to nurse you. I did 
not know you were ill, or I would have come 
before.” 

Mr. Seymour murmured something about not 
wanting him, and turning away, composed him- 
self to sleep again. 

And this was Fred’s reception at the hands of 
his only parent. 

But had he not deserved it? Ay! and more; 
Fred knew that only too well. 

For three days Fred watched by that sick bed, 
attending to the wants of the sufferer with af- 
fectionate solicitude, and receiving in reply hardly 
so much as ‘Thank you.” 

On the third evening he was sitting as usual by 


the side of his father, when Mr. Seymour turned 
suddenly and said, ‘‘ Fred!” 

It was the first time he had called him by his 
name since his return. 

‘* Dear father, I am here; did you want any- 
thing ?” 

‘*Say that again,” murmured Mr. Seymour; 
‘*call me dear father again.”’ 

‘* Father, dear father, I am so sorry to see you 
so ill; why, oh, why did you not send for me 
before ?” 

**Send for you! should I think you would 
come after all this long absence, Fred ?”’ 

‘*T would, any way, at any time, father, if you 
had only just said Come.” 

‘* Fred,” said Mr. Seymour, looking earnestly 
at him—‘‘ Fred, haven’t you lost all the little love . 
for me you ever had?” 

‘*No, indeed! I love you more dearly than 
ever now, father.’’ 

Mr. Seymour’s arms opened, and in another mo- 
ment the father and the son were locked in a close 
embrace; and in that embrace all bitter feeling 
fled on either side. The affection so tardily 
given by both had. come at last, fervent and 
strong. 

Not a word was spoken for some time; at 
Jength Fred whispered, ‘‘ Father, forgive me for 
my coldness towards you, but I thought you di¢ 
not care for me.” 

‘Ay, and you thought right, boy, until lately, 
or I should never have written to you as Idid. I 
have never regretted that letter but once, Fred, 
and that is ever since.” 

** And if I had come before you would have 
received me, father? I wish I had tried.” - 

‘© J don’t deserve to have your love at all, 
Fred, for I know I have been cold and hard 
towards you; but you shall know the reason. 
You remember our darling Annie ?” 

Yes, most certainly Fred did. | 

‘SWell, I loved her with the most devoted 
affection a father could feel; she was my idol, 
and I had no room in my heart for you. I 
thought it very hard she should be taken whom 
I loved so dearly, and that made me colder and 
more careless towards you. But lately, during 
your absence, I have felt the want of some one to 
love me, and J have longed so sometimes to have 
you with me; but I had disowned you, so I 
could not expect you to come. Can you love 
your father after this, Fred ?” 

‘¢ More than ever!” was the warm reply. 
‘¢ But, father, I am afraid you think me a better 
fellow than I am; IJ had not disgraced you when 
I got that letter, but I fear I have now;” and 
Fred went on to tell him of his fall those few 
weeks past. 

Mr. Seymour listened in silence. ; 

‘¢T must not blame you too much,” he said, 
when he had finished; ‘*I have partly driven 
you to it. But I will take care you shall be out . 
of that man’s power when you return, Fred.” 
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Mr. Seymour relapsed into silence; for he was 
a reserved map, and the above explanation was 
wrung from him by its necessity. But Fred 
needed not words to tell that his father loved 
him ; the eyes that followed his every movement 
spoke that sufficiently. 

And under Fred’s care he recovered rapidly, 
for, after all, his illness was more mental than 
bodily; and the new-found affection of his son 
cheered and soothed him wonderfully; so that 
by the end of the week which Mr. Graham had 
given Fred to be away, he was so much better as 
to cause no further anxiety. 

Fred returned to Hartwell radiant with happi- 
ness, and he and Arthur most fervently rejoiced 
over the successful issue of his visit. His debt 
to Stevens, too, was discharged; so that Seymour 
once more felt himself free. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—MoreE DISCLOSURES. 


CHRISTMAS was drawing near once more. It was 
the first week in December, and Mr. Graham had 
been absent some days on business. During his 
absence Stevens had shown his true character 
more openly than he dared do when he was 
present. He and Tom were away at all hours 
from work; and even when at the office, they 
were too often accompanied by young men, of 
whose presence there Mr. Graham would have 
most highly disapproved ; for their usual con- 
versation proved only too well that their standard 
of morals was low indeed. 

But on this particular evening the office was 
quietly left to Arthur and Fred. The two were 
rapidly writing, for it was near the hour of 
closing; and the less work that others did, the 
more was left for those who would do it. At last 
Arthur threw down his pen. 

‘‘ ll tell you what, Fred,” he exclaimed, 
‘¢Mr. Graham ought to know what has been 
going on while he is away. It is shameful the 
way Stevens and those two acquaintances of his 
went on this afternoon.” 

‘* Ay, he has got some queerish friends lately.” 

‘* Friends! they are not worthy of the name! 
There can be no love between them, and that is 


but it is a duty, and one which we ought not to 
put off any longer, Stevens is ruining Tom, for 
one thing. : 

Seymour shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Mr. Graham should take better care of him, 
then. But come, I suppose these fellows won't 
be back here again to-night; we may as well 
shut up and go home,” 

The first few steps were taken in silence. 
Then Fred turned to Arthur, and laying his 
hand on his shoulder, said earnestly, ‘‘I thank 
God every day of my life for giving me a friend 
like:you, Arthur! If it had not been for you, I 
should have been as bad, or worse than one of 
those we have been speaking of. You, true 
friend that you are, saved me; and from the 
bottom of my heart I thank you!” 

‘‘Let it stand as you put it at first, Fred,” 
replied Arthur, returning the warm pressure of 
his friend’s hand; ‘‘it is God who gave us to 
each other, and I am sure you have done me at 
least equal good.” 

Mr. Graham’s house had been repaired, and 
the family had got back to it again; but the 
blank which death hath made was even more felt 
on their return ; and little Lucy, with her merry 
voice and winsome ways, was more missed than 
in her old home. 

Tea was not quite ready when Arthur reached 
home that evening, so he went up into his own 
room, and sitting down there, he considered over 
the resolution he had just expressed to Seymour; 
and prayed for grace to fulfil it in a proper spirit, 
and, in his words to Mr. Graham, to refrain from 
all expressions of the bitterness which, in spite of 
his efforts, he could not help feeling at the thought 
of Stevens. 

When Arthur went down-stairs he found, to 
his great surprise, Mr. Graham sitting in the 
dining-room. He was not expected until the 
following day; but finding that his business did 
not take so long as he had anticipated, he had 
returned a day sooner. Arthur instantly deter- 
mined that his resolution should be put in prac- 
tice that evening. 

‘¢ Well, Arthur, been hard at work?” was 
Mr. Graham’s greeting. ‘‘I came round by 


what makes a friendship worth anything in my! Greystone, and saw Mary; she wanted to know 


opinion.” 

‘* But who is to tell Mr. Graham, Arthur? It 
will be a ticklish thing to do; for you know how 
he values Stevens.” 

“Twill tell him. I ought to have done it long 
since, but I was afraid ; it will look so like reta- 
liation for what he did for me. However, it is 
time something was done. I will tell Mr. Gra- 
ham to-morrow night; and he must believe me 
or not as he pleases.” 

‘* If your courage does not fail you before then, 
eh, Arthur? I wouldn’t undertake it; for Ste- 
vens’s anger is no joke, as we have both proved 
Many a time.” 

“‘I would not do it if I could help it, Fred; 


how you were getting on, and I told her 
famously well, and hearty as ever.” 

Arthur’s pale face rather belied Mr. Graham's 
statement; but he smiled, and made some in- 
quiries after his sister and her baby. 

Mr. Graham shook his head. 

‘¢ Hartwell air will do her good. I made her 
promise to bundle herself and the chick off here 
for Christmas, if that precious husband of hers 
can spare her. Now don’t you go off into ecstasies 
at the thought of it, Arthur.” 

Arthur’s face was very bright as he took his 
seat at the table, and Fanny rejoiced at the 
prospect of seeing and knowing his sister. 

When tea was over, Arthur lingered in the 
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room, contrary to his usual custom; for he wanted 
an opportunity of speaking to Mr. Graham. The 
others all went away, and they two were left 
alone; yet Arthur did not know how to begin. 
Mr. Graham was reading the newspaper; and 
Arthur fidgeted about, trying in vain to attract 
his attention. At last, in reaching a book from 
the shelf, he say 9 pa oy Parra or other- 
ow let it fall, Mr. Graham looked round 
then. 

‘‘T wish you would make less noise, Arthur; 
you disturb me.” 

Poor Arthur! this was not exactly the opening 
he wished for. However, he made a desperate 
effort, and with burning cheeks managed to say 
hurriedly, ‘‘ May I speak to you a little while, 
sir?” 

‘¢ Of course you may; what have you to say! 
Be quick and let me hear.” 

‘*T wanted to tell you—that is, I think you 
ought to know,” began Arthur, hesitatingly, 
‘* that—that—at least, what has been—” 

Arthur was blundering sadly, and almost ruin- 
ing his cause, as the cloud on Mr. Graham’s brow 
showed. He tried to still his beating heart, and 
conquer his agitation; and after a little pause he 
proceeded more collectedly. 

‘¢ Things have not been going on as they 
should have done while you were away, sir. 
Stevens has been out a great deal; and he has 
brought people to the office whom I am sure you 
would not approve of.” 

Mr. Graham listened in silence. He was not 
so much unprepared for it as the boy thought ; 
for he had received hints from Harding before his 
death, and from other quarters, as to Stevens’s 
ways: he had watched him rather more closely, 
and though he had not been able to detect much 
amiss, yet his confidence in him was somewhat 
shaken. However, he said nothing of all this, as 
Arthur, now fairly started, went on to tell him of 
the bad habits Stevens had contracted, and all he 
knew of his proceedings. ! 

‘‘ And you are sure of this?” questioned Mr. 
Graham when he paused. 

‘‘If I were not quite sure of it I should not 
have come to tell you, sir; though I do not know 
whether you will believe me.” 

‘* And why have I not been told of it before, 
pray? for it seems to have been going on some 
time.” 

‘© Partly because I was afraid you would doubt 
it if I told you, Mr. Graham; and partly because 
for me to come and complain of Atevens would 
look a little too much like revenge; but I thought 
it was quite time for some one to speak now.” 

‘You are right, it was quite time. About 
those papers to which you allude, Arthur, you 
may set your mind at rest. I heard the story 
from Mary, as your friend Seymour told it to her; 
a little embellished, of course, as was natural.” 

‘‘Then you think I told the truth then, sir?” 
said Arthur, eagerly. 


‘* Yes, I believe you spoke the truth then; and 
I think you are doing so now: but this latter 
matter must be seen into.” 

‘Oh, Mr. Graham, I do thank you for those 
words! Then you can trust me as you did 
before #” 

‘‘ Arthur,” said Mr. Graham, laying his hand 
on the boy’s shoulder, and speaking gravely, 
‘¢if I find what you say of Stevens to be correct, 
I shall most certainly trust you more implicitly 
than ever; but if not—if you have spoken 
falsely,—then you must take the consequences. 
But of that I ie no fear. Your conduct ever 
since you came to me has been upright and trust- 
worthy save in that one instance; and I begin to 
think now that you are not wrong in suspecting 
Stevens of having a hand in that. And your 
noble protection of our little ones in that terrible 
fire has endeared you to us all, my boy. 1 have 
watched you perhaps more narrowly than you 
think ; and it would be well if all young men 
had the same firm principles to keep them from 
evil,” 

Arthur’s face glowed with pleasure. It was 
seldom Mr. Graham praised any one in such 
unqualified terms ; aad it was a source of heart- 
felt gratitude to find himself restored to his con- 
fidence; but Arthur felt that he owed it, under 
God, to the firm stand he had always made 
against wrong-doing in little things. 

‘* You may leave this matter of Stevens to me, 
Arthur,” Mr. Graham went on; ‘‘ you go to the 
office just as usual to-morrow morning, and do 
not breathe a word to any one of my having 
returned ; and I will look in in the course of the 
day, and see how things are going on.” 


HISTORICAL CHARADE. 


ExEven letters comprehend a name 
That stands enrolled upon the lists of fame; 
Most other names to this the palm must yield, 
For high position in the court and field; 
Now take the first five letters, they will show 
A thing in great variety below; 
And wisely by kind Providence designed 
To grace the earth and benefit mankind; 
The next three letters signify a state 
That doth on all created beings wait; 
Varied indeed is its duration known, 
As indicated by the churchyard stone. 
A snare the next three letters plainly give, 
Which oft succeeds its victims to receive. 
Now, dear young friends, are you prepared to show 
How much of English history you know? 
H. W. 


A SWEET PHILOSOPHICAL 
EXPERIMENT. 


Ir we stand in front of a mirror when it is dark, 
and crush sugar-candy between the teeth, the 
mouth will be seen full of electric light. 
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WHAT ELLA SAW IN THE FIRE. 


‘On, Ella, do come and help me make this dress 
for dolly! Look, I can’t cut out the sleeve right, 
and I know nurse showed you how to do it the 
other day.” 

It was Ella’s little sister Annie who spoke. 

**J can’t,” said Ella; ‘‘I’m busy.” 

‘¢But this won’t take you a moment, and it 
does not matter when you finish that story-book.”’ 

‘I can’t do it, I tell you, Annie,” returned 
Ella, crossly. 

‘‘Then I must ask nurse,” said Annie. 
‘‘Nurse,”’ she continued, turning to a kind- 
looking woman who was rocking baby in her 
arms, ‘‘will you cut out this sleeve for me?” 

\‘* Not just now, Miss Annie; I am afraid baby 
will cry again if I put him out of myarms, Per- 
haps Miss Ella will do it for you.” 

*¢ Ella says she can’t, nurse.” 

‘¢Miss Ella,” said nurse, ‘‘ you surely will help 
your sister, as I am busy with baby. It won't 
take you long, and you will be doing a great 
service to her and to me.” 

“*T don’t care if I ghall,”’ said Ella; ‘‘I want 
to go on reading my book.” 

‘Oh! Miss Ella,” said nurse, gravely, ‘‘don’t 
you know that we are all putin the world to help 
one another, and that we should always be ready 
todoso? Not oneofuscangetonalone. Think 
what you would do if nobody helped you.” 

Ella did not speak, but sat pouting by the 
fire. ‘*I remember a beautiful story,” continued 
nurse, ‘‘that my mother used to tell me when I 
was alittle girl. It is about helping one another.”’ 

‘*Will you tell it us, please, nurse?” asked 
Annie. 

‘¢ Yes, if you wish it,” replied nurse; and then 
she began the story. 

‘*Once upon a time a man went a long journey. 
His road lay through beautiful valleys and over 
high mountains. All of a sudden he came to a 
part of the road where there was a large piece of 
rock that entirely blocked up the way. He tried 
to get over it; but it was too large. He tried to 
roll it away; but it was too heavy. While he 
was thinking what to do next, another traveller 
came. He, too, tried to move the stone. But 
he was not strong enough. At length two more 
travellers came to the stone, and they, too, tried 
to move it in vain. Then they were all very 
frightened ; for it was getting dark, and there 
was no other road by which they could get home. 
At last one of the travellers said, ‘Let us ask 
God to help us.” So they knelt down and prayed. 
When they rose from their knees, the same tra- 
veller who had spoken before said, * We have each 
tried separately to move the stone, and we find 
that we are not strong enough. Perhaps if we 
push together we could move it. Suppose we all 
try.’ Then they all pushed the rock together, 
and moved it away, and they were able to con- 
tinue their journey.” 


‘*T wonder they did not think of pushing 
together before,”’ said Annie, who had listened 
very attentively. 

‘*But you see, Miss Annie,” returned nurse, 
‘*people so very often don’t think of doing the 
best thing. If they did, I am sure they would 
be more ready to help one another. Now, Miss 
Dae wont you help Miss Annie with her doll’s 

ress ?”’ 

Ella was still pouting, but she shut up her 
book and moved slowly towards the table. 

‘‘Give me the stuff and a pair of scissors, 
Annie !” she exclaimed. 

Annie handed her what she had asked for, 
and she began to cut out the sleeves. Now Ella 
was impatient, and was not thinking of what she 
was about. Therefore she cut the sleeves the 
wrong way. 

“Oh, Ella,” said Annie, *‘that is the wrong 
shape. It won’t do.” 

‘*Then you should not have asked me to cut 
them out. I can’t help it if they won’t do,” cried 
Ella, going out of the room in a very ill-tempered 
mood. 

She went down-stairs into the dining-room, and 
sat down in front of the fire. There was no one 
in the room. 

Ella felt very unhappy, for she knew she had 
acted unkindly. She sat gazing into the bright 
fire till tears came into her eyes. Suddenly she 
saw what seemed to be beautiful mountains 
between the bars of the grate. The mountains 
were composed of bright shining rocks, which the 
sun seemed to have tinged with his golden rays. 
Under the rocks were caves—all different shapes 
and sizes, and all shining and sparkling like the 
rocks. Then Ella saw that these caves were built 
by fairies (she chose to fancy they were fairies) 
dressed in gold and silver. They moved about so 
quickly in doing their work, that Ella could not 
see how big they were, or what their faces were 
like, or even if they had any faces at all. She 
could only see that they were dressed in dazzling 
silver and gold. She saw that their employment 
was to build the beautiful grottoes and caves with 
large, black-looking stones. First they clambered 
one after another—sometimes a whole train of 
them at once—up the walls of the shining caves; 
then they flew round and round the dull black 
stones till they moulded them into pretty shapes, 
and caused them to form part of the walls of the 
grottoes. Then the sun seemed to shine upon 
them and make them bright. 

What struck Ella as being most peculiar in this 
curious scene was that not one fairy worked alone. 

I have already said they were seen in trains or 
groups; but sometimes these groups would join 
together. Not one fairy worked alone. If one 
was seen alone for a moment, another was sure to 
come and join it. 

While Ella watched, the work they had in 
hand seemed to be coming to an end. Nearly all 
the black rock was used up to form the caves; 
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and bright dazzling caves it had made. Ella 
thought it had been worth the little fairies’ while 
to work to have produced anything so pretty. 

The fairies seemed to think so too, for they all 
joined hands and danced with glee on the top of 
the sparkling grottoes, while their gold and silver 
dresses seeined tinzed with a delicate blue colour. 

Ella wondered what it could all mean, and bent 
forward to look more closely at the fairies, when 
lo! they all disappeared; the pretty grottoes 
and shining rocks were gone; there was nothing 
left but the bright fire in the grate. 

‘What could it have been that Ella had seen ? 

You will scarcely believe me when I tell you 
that it was nothing but the fire. 

But so it was. You see her eyes were full of 
tears, and they made the bright flames look like 
busy fairies, the red cinders like pretty grottoes, 
the black unburnt coals like pieces of unhewn rock. 

The black coals were gradually burnt—for Ella 
had sat there a long time looking at them,—and 
became bright and red, like the rest of the fire, 
forming, as Ella thought, more caves and grottoes. 

Ella laughed heartily when she thought of the 
curious picture she had made out of the fire. But 
she became grave when she again thought of the 
fairies; for she remembered how they had all 
seemed to help one another. Then she thought 
of the story nurse had just told her and Annie, 
and of her unkindness to poor Annie. 

At last she got up and said, ‘‘I will be like 
the fairies. I will go and help Annie, and I hope 
our work may turn out as pretty as theirs.” 

She ran up to the nursery, and said, ‘Oh, 
Annie, I amsorry I cut the sleeves wrong. Will 
you forgive me, and let me do it again ?” 

Annie threw her arms round Ella’s neck, and 
said she should be very glad if she would. 

So Ella cut out the sleeves again, and she and 
Annie sat down and made dolly’s dress. 

It was a very pretty dress; even nurse was 
quite surprised. 

‘*Now, Miss Ella,’’ she said, *‘ you see what 
people can do by being kind and helping one 
another. You have made the frock very nicely.” 

Ella’s eyes glistened with tears of joy. She 
thought she felt as happy as the little fairies did 
dancing on their grottoes. I cannot tell you 
whether the dress was as pretty as the caves, 
because one can hardly compare such things ; 
but I can tell you that the two sisters looked as 
bright and happy as any fairies. MARIET. 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


I HAVE taken Sunshine from its commencement, 
and have persuaded some of my friends to take it 
monthly, by lending my own and by giving away 
a few numbers. 

As I was finishing one of its stories this after- 
noon, it occurred to me that if I wrote a short 
account of something that happened last week, it 
might encourage the readers of this magazine to 


help the many poor who will suffer during the 
winter which is approaching. Sunshine has often 
helped me, and I should 2 glad indeed if any- 
thing I could say might be of any use to others. 

On a bitterly cold December afternoon I was 
told of a poor family (father, mother, and child) 
who had no covering for their bed except a bit of 
coarse sacking. When I got into bed that night, 
trembling with cold and my teeth chattering 
(notwithstanding several warm blankets), I could 
not help thinking of poor Mr. and Mrs. W. and 
their pretty baby, who had not even one blanket 
to cover them. 

In my dreams the thought still haunted me, 
and I woke in the middle of the night, fancying I 
heard them crying out from the cold. 

The morning came. I could not forget them. 
I went to see the poor woman, to take some trifles 
I thought might be useful. 

But the blankets—I must get them,—but how ? 

I had no money, and did not know any one 
likely to give me a pair of blankets. I could not 
take them off my own bed, because they were 
papa’s. I could not apply to him, because I knew 
he had already ‘‘ done what he could.”” What was 
to be done? I was very unhappy. 

Be sure, dear reader, I did not forget to ask God 
to teach me, and He did. 

That afternoon, when I was reading to a poor 
blind woman, a voice seemed to say, ‘‘ Ask every 
one you know for a trifle, and you will soon have 
enough to buy a pair of blankets.” 

Directly the thought occurred to me I felt quite 
happy, for I was sure God had sent the sugges- 
tion, and so I had no fear for the result. 

My faith was speedily rewarded. I began at 
once, and by the next night had the pleasure of 
possessing a sum sufficient to pay for a pair of 
thick, warm blankets for the poor family. I need 
not say how thankful they were. CARIE. 


THE LINK-BOY. 


NovEMBER is usually a gloomy month, yet it has 
some intervals of clear and pleasant weather. 

But then the November fogs! Ah, I know how 
everybody speaks against them. Almost every- 
body I ought, perhaps, to have said, for a certain 
lively and amusing writer actually speaks in their 
praise as follows:— 

‘‘The so much vituperated fogs of ovember I 
by no means set my face against; on the contrary, 
I have a kind of appetite for them, both corporal 
and mental. There is something tangible in 
them. In the thin air of Italy a man might as 
well not breathe at all for anything he knows of 
the matter. But in a November fog there is 
something satisfying. You can feel what you 
breathe, and see it too. There is something sub- 
stantial in it. And it is not only meat and drink 
too, but it wraps you round like a cloak into the 
bargain. But as many spurious imitations of the 
above are abroad, such as Scotch mists and the 
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like, which are very disagreeable, please to ask 
for the real November fog, as manufactured by 
Thames, Coal Gas, Smoke, Steam, and Co. No 
others are genuine.” 

‘*T don’t think 7 shall ask for it,’’ sa 
line; while she adds, ‘‘Is the man re 
nest? What do you think, Harry?” 

**T should think not; though I could tell you 
of some people who are glad to see a November 
tog?” 

Re Really now! Do tell us, Master Harry.” 

‘* Why, the link-boys, to be sure.” 

You are quite right. A good thick fog, making 
midnight at noon, is a capital thing for the link- 
boy with his flaring torch, as it furnishes him with 
an opportunity of earning an honest penny. He 
is, perhaps, a poor, ragged little fellow, with 
scarcely a shoe to his foot; but he has a light, 
and he knows the way, and those are the two 
things you want in the darkness. 

I want you all—Emmeline, Harry, and my 
other friends—to become as useful as the link- 
boys, and in a similar way. You have the lamp 
of God’s word. You know the way to heaven. 
There are thousands whodonot. They are groping 
in thick darkness. Will you not hold forth a light 
to them and show them the right way? Let me 
talk to you a little more about this. 

What do we mean when we speak of Christ 
being the light of the world? or when we speak of 
this ‘‘enlightened” age? or what was it of which 
the prophet spake when he told of a great light 
shining in the darkness, the thick darkness of the 
people and of the nations ? 

any answers can be given to this question, for 
the light of Christ is manifold. ‘he light of the 
gan is one; but yet it comes to us in many differ- 


Emme- 
y in ear- 


ent colours, and through many different 
ways, and in many different degrees. So 
it is also with the light of the Sun of 
righteousness. It enlightens our con- 
science. It enlightens our understand- 
ings. It enlightens our life. It en- 
lightens the valley of the shadow of 
death. Above all, it enlightens the dark 
world which lies beyond death—the world 
of the grave. 

In order to understand how much we 
owe to this light, let us go back twelve 
hundred years ago, when our fathers 
sat in darkness. At that time the 
Lowlands of Scotland formed one king- 
dom with the north of England. From 
the Firth of Forth to the Humber ruled 
a powerful king, Edwin, from whom, as 
some believe, is taken the name of the 
city of Edinburgh. Let us hear how 
he and his people were converted to 
the faith of Christ. He had heard that a 
teacher had come from a southern coun- 
try, who had a new religion to proclaim. 
He called his nobles and his priests around 
him. They met on the top of a bleak hill 
rising out of the flat plain in the east of York- 
shire, which can still be seen, surrounded by 
the remains of the old pagan temple, and com- 
manding, in the distance, the view of the two 
great Yorkshire churches which afterwards 
Sia up in consequence of this interview, 

ork Minster and Beverley Minster. The ques- 
tion discussed was, whether the missionary 
should be heard or not. The king was doubtful. 
The priests were doubtful. At last there rose an 
honest, straightforward man—a chieftain, a laird, 
as we should now call him—a ‘‘thane,” as he was 
called in those days, and spoke much as follows:— 

**You know, O king, how, on a winter evenin 
when you are sitting at supper in your hall wit 
your company around you, when the night is dark 
and dreary, when the rain and the snow rages 
outside, when the hall inside is lighted and 


warmed with a blazing fire—sometimes it hap-.- 


pens that a sparrow flies into the bright hall out 
of the dark night, flies through the hall, and then 
flies out at the other end into the dark night again. 
We see him for a few moments, but we know not 
whence he came nor whither he goes in the black- 
ness of the storm outside. So is the life of man. 
It appears for a short space in the warmth and 
brightness of this life; but what came before this 
life, or what is to follow this life, we know not. 
If, therefore, these new teachers can enlighten us 
as to the darkness that went before, and the dark- 
ness that is to come after, let us hear what they 
have to teach us.” 

So spoke this old heathen seeker after light, and 
he prevailed on the king and the priests to hear 


‘the missionary; and through him, under God, our 


fathers on both sides the border received the 
knowledge of Christ. 
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“ Glancing up at the drawing-room window.” 


KATIE'S MISTAKE: 


A STORY OF LIFE’S CHANGES. 


By the Author of ‘‘WrnrFrrep’s Home,” 
‘SERNEST WILTON,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXX.—Mr. HENDERSON’s BANK- 
RUPTCY, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


Mrs. GRIMSBY was not so kind-hearted as her 
husband, and she would not willingly have 
agreed to receive Katie for an inmate if she had 
not been influenced by the thought of the five 
hundred pounds. 

With that in store, she considered that they 


to provide for her, she would be able, by the 
time that the money was expended, to earn in 
some way her own living. 

One more in family made very little difference 
in the supply of food, Mrs. Grimsby argued ; and 
as to clothing, Katie need only have just what 
would suffice to make her look decent; so that 
really some profit might be gained through having 
her with them. 

And in addition to this, she might be very 
useful in the house; for with only one servant 
there was plenty for aaeeth to do; and she 
could also help with the needlework, and mend 
Jemima’s stockings. 

So altogether Mrs. Grimsby was very well 


should be amply recompensed for their care of | satisfied with the present arrangement. 


her ; because in the event of her father never 
returning, and of no other friend coming forward 


But she did not suffer this to be known to any 
one but herself. On the contrary, she spoke so 
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feclin¢ly to her friends of the great trouble and 
responsibility which she had incurred by taking 
charge of Katie, that they were quite impressed 
by her generosity, and thought she was perform- 
ing a very meritorious action; and Mr..Grimsby 
himself inferred from what his wife said that Katie 
occasioned much extra toil and anxiety. 

But Mrs. Grimsby’s calculations were suddenly 
upset. An unexpected communication arrived 
from Liverpool. At her suggestion, Mr. Grimsby 
had written to make a polite inquiry respecting 
the first instalment of the five hundred pounds ; 
and while they were both wondering that not 
the slightest notice was taken of his letter, an 
accidental glance at the newspaper disclosed the 
fact of Mr. Henderson’s bankruptcy ! 

Through misplaced reliance upon others he was 
_ brought into difficulties from which he could not 
extricate himself; and so total and irretrievable 
was his ruin, that there was scarcely anything 
left for his creditors, and nothing for his wife 
and children. There was therefore no possibility 
of his paying a penny of the sum which he had 
ponies to his friend Mr. Foster, and Mrs. 

rimsby’s golden hopes were thus swept away 
in a moment. 


It was a great disappointment to the Grimsbys, 


and there was some excuse for their feeling vexed. 

Still, after the momentary annoyance had passed 
off, the worthy cheesemonger did not allow it to 
disturb his equanimity. Thoroughly honest, he 
had not intended, like his wife, to get any per- 
sonal advantage out of Mr. Henderson’s money ; 
and he was too easy and good-natured to grudge 
Katie a share in the family provisions. 

But Mrs. Grimsby was by no means so con- 
tented under the loss. It made her cross, 
snappish, and unjust. She could scarcely give 
anybody a civil word; and as Mr. Henderson 
was too far away to be affected by her reproaches, 
she vented her vexation upon poor Katie, as if 
it were her fault that the money was not forth- 
coming. 

Uncomfortable as Katie had hitherto been in 
her new home, her situation now was far more 
unpleasant. Both Jemima and her mother, when 
Mr. Grimsby was not present, behaved more coldly 
and unkindly, and obliged her to do many things 
sy belonged to the rougher part of the servant's 
wor 

And if she ventured to complain or remonstrate, 
she was told by Mrs. Grimsby what a burden she 
was to them, and how thankful she ought to be 
that she was not turned out of doors to shift for 
herseif; while Jemima never let her have a 
minute’s peace if she could help it, and was 
always on the watch to spy out some failure 
which she could report to her mother. 

Mr. Grimsby was engaged from morning to 
night in his business, so that Katie rarely saw 
him except at meal-times; and she felt that it 
would be of no use to unfold her troubles to him, 
for it was not to be expected that he would take 


her side against that of his wife and daughter, | 


or believe her word in preference to theirs. 

Besides, though their treatment was so galling 
and wearisome to her, yet it was rather by a 
succession of trifling irritations, than by any act 
of direct cruelty, that they made her so miserable; 
and such things, when named to a third person, 
often appear too insignificant to be of much con- 
sequence, 

Poor Katie! if she had not .been naturally 
buoyant and hopeful, she would have been quite 
crushed by the daily little oppressions which she 
had to bear. As it was, she was generally grave 
and sad, and often very unhappy. Her chief 
comfort was in having the small attic, which she 
had at first so despised, all to herself, for she 
could sometimes retire there when more than 
usually tried down-stairs; and at night and in 
the early morning she was of course alone, and 
could indulge in her own musings, or read to 
herself in the little Bible which had been her dear 
mamma’s parting gift. 

Katie loved her Bible now, and the promises 
it contained were very sweet to her in the midst 
of her troubles. 

And there was an old, gloomy-looking church, 
not far from the house, where Katie went every 
Sunday, and where she listened to words of 
counsel and encouragement, which cheered her 
on through the rest of the week. 

Mr. Grimsby sometimes accompanied her in 
the morning; and his wife and Jemima, when 
they had a new bonnet or dress to display, would 
also condescend to go; but, in general, Katie 
was the sole occupant of the high-backed pew ; 
and she was much laughed at at home for her 
frequent church-going, and her Methodistical 
ways. 

It was not pleasant to be made the subject of 
their jests, but Katie prized the means of grace 
too much to relinquish them on that account ; 
and Sunday was to her, as it ought to be to us 
all, the happiest day of the seven. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—Mrs. GRIMSBY DOES NOT 
SHOW HERSELF AMIABLE. 


Day after day passed, and yet there was no letter 
from Katie’s papa. If she could only have had 
one line from him, it would have brightened her 
sad little face, and have given her fresh strength 
for her irksome duties, For she had not one 
friend now to whom she could turn for help and 
sympathy. 

Nor could she learn anything of Edith Temple : 
the last letter which she had written had been 
returned to her in London, with a line from the 
postmaster to say that there was no such person 
resident at that address, nor in the immediate 
neighbourhood, 

It sometimes seemed to Katie as if everybody 
had forsaken her; and she could hardly bear to 
think of the happy years when she was a merry, 
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careless child, dwelling with those who dearly 
loved her, and surrounded by all the comforts 
and elegances of life. She wondered whether 
she should ever again be gay and light-hearted. 

One evening, as she was sitting in Mrs. 
Grimsby’s room repairing that lady’s black silk 
dress, she was so tired that she fell asleep with 
the needle in her hand. 

When she awoke, she was in such a fright at 
the thought of the scolding she should receive 
for not having completed her task, that she did 
not at first notice the murmur of voices in the 
adjoining apartment. 

But presently the increased loudness of tones 
excited her attention, and she became aware that 
Mr. Grimsby and his wife were in earnest and 
not very amicable conversation. The mention of 
her own name induced her to listen to what they 
were saying ; and, indeed, unless she had left the 
room she could not easily avoid hearing, for there 
was no attempt at concealment on their part. 

“‘T am not going to have Kate Foster here any 
longer,’ was Mrs. Grimsby’s reply to a previous 
speech of her husband’s; ‘‘nobody in their senses 
would think of such a thing.” 

‘‘But, my dear, I promised my poor cousin 
that I would take charge of her till her father 
came back.” 

‘* But he isn’t coming back ; you know that as 
well as I do.” 

‘‘It is uncertain, I allow; but we have not 
received any intelligence of his death.” 

‘*No, and perhaps never shall. But if he were 
living he would be sure to have written before 
this; and, anyhow, I don’t mean to be burdened 
with the girl any longer.” 

‘*T cannot see why you should be so anxious to 
get ridof her. She eats very little, and she is not 
much trouble to you.” 

‘‘That just shows your ignorance,” retorted 
Mrs. Grimsby. ‘‘ Why, she is a constant worry 
to me; for she won’t do anything without she is 
looked after, except it is running into mis- 
chief.” 

‘‘She seems quiet and well-behaved enough 
whenever I see her.” 

‘‘Of course she does, because that is generally 
at meal-times, and of a Sunday ; but she is terribly 
passionate if she is at all put out of the way ; and 
she leads poor Jemima a pretty life sometimes.” 

‘*T thought she would have been a nice com- 
panion for Jemima.” 

‘Oh no, they don’t suit in anything; and 
Kate is quite spoiling Jemima’stemper. She will 
make her as touchy as herself if she stays here ; 
so it is high time they were separated.” 

‘¢ But, my dear, it would not be kind of us to 
send Kate away.” 

‘‘7 think it would bea real kindness to have 
her taught how to get her own living. She cannot 
always live here, you know.” 

‘*Why cannot she? We have plenty for our- 
selves, and for her too.” 
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‘* How absurd you are, Mr. Grimsby! To hear 
you talk, any one would suppose that we were 
rolling in money. Besides, whatever we save is 
for Jemima, I don’t choose to provide for other 
people’s children.”’ . 

‘* Well, well, there is no occasion to be in any 
hurry, my dear. Wait and see whether Mr. 
Foster returns or not. Kate is too young to go 
out at present.” 

‘* She will take to it better if she begins young. 
And I can’t have her idling about the house froin 
morning till night ; it is one of the worst things in 
the world for her.” 

‘*Then let her go to school for a year or so.” 

**To school, indeed! Her head is quite full 
enough of such rubbish already. She cares for 
nothing but poring over her books, and rattling 
away at the piano. No, a respectable business is 
what I have fixed upon for her; and Miss 
See the dressmaker, is quite willing to take 

er.’ 

‘* Well, you know best, my dear, but I don’t 
like the idea of sending her to Miss Sharpe's; nor 
do I think my cousin Margaret would like it if 
she were living.” 

‘* Your cousin Margaret was a sensible woman, 
and if she were living she would agree with me, 
that it was right for Kate, under present circum- 
stances, to be put in the way of earning an honest 
livelihood.” 

‘*Yes, inone senseshe might, perhaps, but——’” 

Now it is of no use your arguing any more 
about it, Mr. Grimsby; my mind is made up, 
and I shall just call on Miss Sharpe to-morrow 
and settle the matter with her. To tell you the 
truth, I have half settled it already.” 

So Mr. Grimsby yielded the victory to his wife, 
and retired from the field. 

Whether he really believed her judgment to be 
better than his own, or whether he simply gave 
up the contest from an indolent love of peace, is 
better known to himself than to his biographer. 
Certain it is, however, that he withdrew his oppo- 
sition to Katie’s departure, and that was all that 
his wife wanted. 

Katie’s feelings were all in a tumult as she 
listened to the above conversation. She would 
have rushed forward in her indignation, and have 
charged Mrs. Grimsby with sed and untruth- 
fulness, but shame held her back; for it was 
humiliating to be told that she was an unwelcome 
intruder, of whom they were desirous to be free, 
and that she had not the least claim upon them 
for either food or shelter. 

She sat still where she was for some time 
after their remarks had ceased, her work dropped 
on the floor, and her face buried in her hands, as 
she strove tocalm the little storm that was raging 
within her. The unfinished dress was unheede 
by her; she had something more important to 
think of now; besides, it seemed perfectly in- 
different to her whether Mrs. Grimsby grumbled 
or did-not grumble about it; she rather hoped, 
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indeed, that it would very much vex her to find 
that it was not done. 

Tears came at length, and softened Katie’s rebel- 
lious emotions, and prepared her to take a more 
favourable view of Mrs. Grimsby’s project. She 
considered that she could scarcely be more un- 
comfortable anywhere than she was in her present 
home ; and that it would not be worse to work for 
her own support than to receive what she did 
es a charity that was grudgingly bestowed upon 


er. 
It is true she was not fond of needlework, but 
ractice had rendered it less distasteful to her than 
it used to be, and for one who had never learnt it by 
rule, she was really clever at dressmaking. She 
remembered once, when she had dressed a doll very 
ey for a bazaar, saying playfully to Edith 
emple, that she thought she should begin busi- 
ness aS a milliner and dressmaker; but she little 
imagined then that her talents would ever be 
actually employed in that way, and the idea was 
certainly not gratifying to her pride. 

But she tried to reconcile herself to her lot, and 
to trust that the change would somehow be for her 
good. The recollection of Mrs. Bruce, who had 
not been ashamed to ply the busy needle, and 
who had been both successful and respected, 
encouraged Katie. Why should she despise the 
thought of resembling her? 

Why might not she also get on and save 
money, and provide for herself a comfortable and 
independent home ? 

Besides, there was still the hope of her papa’s 
return, to cheer the present and to gild the 
future. Katie could not help believing that he 
would yet come back to her, and that her troubles, 
ae those in the fairy tales, would have a happy 
ending. 

It was well that she could thus beguile the 
dreariness of life’s journey; it helped her on- 
wards, and sometimes kept her from sitting down 
in despair. 


CuarPreR XXXII.—Lire at Miss SHARPE’s. 


Mrs. Grimssy was surprised at the composure 
with which Katie heard that she was to be ap- 
prenticed to Miss Sharpe, in order to learn dress- 
making. She had expected an outburst of temper, 
and was glad to be spared it, although she was 
not flattered by the readiness which Katie showed 
to go anywhere rather than to remain with her. 

Her husband did not interfere with the arrange- 
ment euy further than to ask Katie if she was 
sure she had no objection to it; and when Katie 
answered, with a touch of her old pride, that she 
should very much prefer it to being where she 
now was, he took it for granted that the proposed 

change was agreeable to her, and ronbled. himself 
no more about it. 

So Katie’s things were packed up, and she went 
to Miss Sharpe’s. She was willing to leave the 
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Grimsbys, yet she conld not help feeling rather 
sad as she bade adieu to the spot which, however 
unlovely, was the only spot which bore to her 
even the semblance of a home, 
No one manifested any regret at parting with 
her. Mrs. Grimsby was secretly pleased that she 
was going; Jemima was openlyso. Mr. Grimsby 
spoke kindly to her, told her to be a good girl, 
and when his wife was looking another way, slip- 
ed a sovereign into her hand; but Katie knew 
that with him, out of sight was out of mind, and 
that he would soon forget her. 
It must be owned that Katie had no right to 
expect any tender or reluctant farewells. She 
had not sought to gain the good-will of the Grims- 
bys, and had never scrupled to express the dis- 
like and even contempt with which she regarded 
some of their proceedings. And this is not the 
way to make friends. They had not treated her 
kindly; but neither had she behaved towards 
them as she ought to have done. She was con- 
scious of this now, and sorry for it, but the past 
could not be recalled. 
Katie resolved, however, that she would try 
and act differently in her new abode. She would 
seek for strength from above to help her to be 
gentle and patient under any provocations that 
she might encounter; she would endeavour to be 
more like the loving Saviour, who, when He was 
reviled, reviled not again. 
Katie was not disposed to look at the dark side 
of things at Miss Sharpe’s. It was such a relief 
to her to escape from Mrs. Grimsby’s domestic 
tyranny, that she was rather inclined to magnify 
her present advantages. 
But one day’s experience was enough to tone 
down any bit of bright colouring with which her 
imagination had invested Miss Sharpe’s establish- 
ment. It was more dull and cheerless than Mrs. 
ee dwelling, and that was saying a good 
eal. 

When Katie was a nepe little girl at home, she 
recollected calling wit her mamma upon the 
dressmaker she employed, to give some orders 
about a silk frock; and while Mrs. Foster was 
speaking to the lively, pleasant-faced mistress, 
Katie had peeped through the half-opened door 
which led into the back parlour, and had seen 
three young persons sitting by the window which 
commanded the view of a pretty garden, making 
a light muslin dress, and chatting and laughing 
together, and she had thought how comfortable 
they were. 

But there was nothing like that at Miss Sharpe’s. 
The workroom was a gloomy, ill-ventilated apart- 
ment, lighted by high, inaccessible windows, and 
perfectly innocent of any recent acquaintance with 
painter or whitewasher. Nearly twenty girls, of 
different ages, were crowded into this room, and 
the presence of so many in such a limited space, 
with the constant want of fresh air, rendered the 
atmosphere very impure, and Katie at first could 
scarcely bear it. It made her feel dizzy and 
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sickly, and on one occasion she fainted and fell 
off her chair. But the others told her she would 
soon get used to it, and then she would not mind 
it. 

The bedrooms were even worse than the work- 
room. Small, close, low-pitched, and far from 
clean, they were very unhealthy, especially when 
filled, as they were, to overflowing. Katie was 
thoroughly dismayed when she went up-stairs at 
night, for she had hitherto had decent if not 
handsome accommodation ; and it seemed impos- 
sible for her to find repose in a place so totally 
unfit for the purpose. 

It was likewise unpleasant to her to be shut in 
with six or seven other girls, who were neither 
nice in their habits nor refined in their language ; 
but necessity has no law, and Katie was obliged 
to manage as she best could. 

It was long before she could get any rest, all 
was so strange and disagreeable to her, and at 
length she fairly cried herself to sleep. 

But the morning did not bring with it much 
improvement. Unrefreshed by her broken slum- 
ber, Katie had to rise to a long and wearisome 
day’s work. For twelve hours, with but little in- 
termission, she was running seams and hemming 
flounces. 


And this was not a busy time. In the season 


the young people never got to bed till twelve 
o'clock, and were often obliged to sit up all 
night. 


With plenty of good air, and regular exercise, 
the bad effects of this mode of life might have 
been somewhat mitigated, but as it was the girls 
suffered much from the confinement and the late 
hours. Most of them were pale and heavy-eyed, 
and none were free from headache. While Katie 
was there two of them became so ill that they 
were obliged to go home, and one of them never 
recovered : she died in a rapid decline, brought 
on, the doctor said, entirely through over-exer- 
tion. 

But Miss Sharpe did not take any blame to 
hersclf. She could not help it, she said, if the 
workers were hard pushed at times; it was not 
her fault, but the fault of her customers. 

And, in a measure, she was correct. When a 
great mourning came on, or when fancy dresses 
were required for some fé¢e or ball, ladies would 
expect their things to be made in such an incre- 
dibly short time, that there was no possibility of 
executing their orders except by slavish and pro- 
longed toil. 

Miss Sharpe certainly answered to her name in 
ruperintending the ‘‘hands,’’ and in urging them 
om, but she must either suit her customers or lose 
them ; and of course she chose the former, even 
f it were to the detriment of her workers. Nor 
was she worse than many who occupied a similar 
' osition. 

In our day, happily, the ills attached to the 
dressmaking system have been partly remedied, 
and efforts for their complete removal are being 
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made; though much, we fear, still remains to be 
done for these daughters of toil. 

Katie’s health soon drooped under the wither- 
ing influences around her. She was not naturally 
robust, and as she had been very carefully brought 
up, was more susceptible of injury than many of 
her companions. She was growing, too, very fast, 
and required plenty of nourishing food, and to be 
much out of doors. The meals at Miss Sharpe's 
were not what she had been accustomed to; they 
were poor in quality and meagre in quantity. 
Katie frequently had not as much as she could 
eat, and often looked back with a longing glance 
to the bread and cheese which she had so scorn- 
fully refused on the night of her arrival at the 
Grimsbys. And as her appetite lessened with 
her failing strength, she sometimes scarcely tasted 
a morsel at dinner-time, because she was unable 
to partake of the badly prepared, unwholesome 
joints, which were generally cooked on Sunday 
to last all the week. 

Poor Katie, she was indeed to be pitied. She 
began to look very white and thin, her limbs 
ached sadly, and she had a constant pain in her 
chest and side. She was really ill, but did not 
compluin,—partly because there was nobody to 
heed her complaints, and partly because she was 
not herself aware that her ailments were at all 
serious. 

One afternoon—it was on Good Friday—she had 
a holiday granted her, and she decided to go and 
see the Grimsbys. Not having been there since 
she left them for Miss Sharpe’s, she thought per- 
haps now that she was not burdensome to them, 
they might feel more kindly disposed towards 
her; and she really pined to speak to somebody 
about her own little concerns, 

With some difficulty she found her way to the 
Borough. Mr. Grimsby’s shop was closed, so 
Katie rang the bell, which, after some delay, was 
answered by a fresh servant. In reply to Katie’s 
inquiries, she said that her master was out of 
town, and that her mistress could not be seen, as 
she had company. 

‘‘But you can tell her that I am here,”’ said 
Katie. 

‘‘It will be of no use if I do; she told me if 
anybody called, I was to be sure and say that she 
was engaged.” 

However, Katie at length persuaded the young 
woman to take up her name. She soon returned, 
saying, ‘‘ Missis is very sorry, but she’s too busy 
to speak to you now ; and if you've brought any 
message from Miss Sharpe you are to leave it with 
me, please, or you can call another time.” 

The servant appeared in a hurry, and so she 
was, for she had to prepare supper for some very 
genteel guests who were spending the evening at 
Mrs. Grimsby’s; and she opened the door, and 
Katie mechanically walked out of the house. 
Glancing up at the drawing-room windows as she 
turned away, she saw Jemima, partially hidden 
by the white muslin curtain, eagerly gazing at her* 
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Weary and disappointed, Katie sorrowfully re- 
traced her steps. 
lated upon a warm reception from the Grimsbys, 
she thought they would treat her with common 
civility; but they had not even asked her to sit 
down and rest herself for a few minutes after her 


Although she had not calcu-) THE STORY OF A BOY’S JACKET 


In Two CHarrers.—CHAPrer II. 


long walk from Miss Sharpe’s, and she was very, | OCTOBER came and went, and one cold November 


very tired. Her white cheeks and listless tread 
showed that plainly enough. 

And one passer by, at least, observed it and 
pitied her. He was a benevolent-looking old 
Quaker, or Friend, as he ought more properly to 
be called; and truly he was a friend to Katie. 
They both paused together near London Bridge, 
waiting to cross, and he spoke to Katie, and 
asked her so kindly how far she was going, and 
whether she was not tired, that Katie frankly 
told him of her afternoon’s adventure and disap- 
pointment. 

‘¢ Well,” he said, after expressing his sympathy 
with her, ‘‘why does thee not ride back? There 
is an omnibus which goes close by thy dwelling.” 

‘‘Yes, I know there is,” said Katie, ** but I 
have not any . .oney.” 

‘That difficulty can soon be remedied,” he 
said, quietly, and at the same moment he hailed 
a passing omnibus. Then, before Katie had time 
to refuse, or even to remonstrate, he slipped half 
a crown into her hand. The conductor bustled 
her in, and as the vehicle rattled over the stones, 
the portly figure of the old gentleman was lost in 
the crowd. 

What a variety of small ways there are in which 
we may help others! 


THE MOTHER'S KISS. 
Drop, drop, drop, 
The rain had fallen all day, 
And the weary little child 
On his lonely pillow lay. 
Cold, cold, cold, 
Was his poor dreary room, 
For the warm rays of the sun 
Ne’er pierced its chilly gloom. 
Dark, dark, dark, 
And darker grew it there, 
But a smile came to his face, 
A foot was on the stair. 
Slow, slow, slow, 
Was that footstep drawing near; 
And the hand that raised the latch 
Oft brushed aside a tear. 
Fond, fond, fond, 
Was the greeting and the kiss: 
Hud the gentle little child 
Wearied all day long for this? 
Drop, drop, drop, 
He heeds not now the rain; © 
His mother has come back 
And the room scems bright again. 
Cold, cold, cold, 
And dark 1t may be now, 
But mother’s arm is round him, 
And her kiss is on his brow! 


day, nurse opened our box, and took me out, 
saying, ‘‘This will do.” 

How glad I was to see the light ! I had scarcely 
time to wonder what was going to be done with 
me, when Miss Rose, who was standing at the 
window with the baby in her arms, turned round 
and said, — 

‘‘The very thing. Mamma said she knew you 
had something that would do to give him, poor 
boy. Oh! he is going away, he is not begging 
after all, but I am sure he would be glad to 
have Harry’s jacket. Do run, nurse!” 

I had just time to see what a pretty boy the 
baby was, and to wish I had said Good-bye to 
poor little Pinafore, when I was hurried down- 
stairs into the hall. | 

Nurse reached the door in time to call back the 
little boy. She gave him some bread, and bade 
him put me on, which he did with such a happy 
face that I was quite glad to be his jacket. 

Guess my joy when I found he was the very 
boy I had seen leaning against the railings in our 
square, the bright Christmas day when Harry 
first put.me on, Yes, it was a pale, thin little 
fellow still. 

Willie—that was the little boy’s name—began 
to run as soon as nurse was gone, and presently 
I found myself ina very dull, narrow street, then 
in a poor dark court, and a little afterwards ins 
small, dimly lighted room. 

Willie ran up to a bed in a corner of the room 
on which lay a poor woman who looked very ill, 
and who shivered with cold, for she had only one 
thin blanket to cover her. 

‘*Mother, I have brought you some bread,” 
said he, ‘‘and only see what a warm jacket 
a lady gave me.” 

The woman sat up and took him in her arms as 
she answered, — 

‘My darling, I am so glad. You won't be 
cold now. Have you eaten any bread yourself, 
my poor child? You must want it badly. No! 
Then eat some at once, my child.” 

‘‘ You eat, mother,” said he, coaxingly. 

‘*T can’t eat just now, my sweet one. Put 
part of that aside for father; now take the rest 
to yourself, dear.” 

The boy obeyed, and then crept up on the bed 
beside his mother and soon fell asleep ; weary and 
weak, the woman slept too. 

It was quite dark when Willie’s father came in; 
he seemed tired, but set to work to light a few 
shavings and cinders in the hearth, and prepare 
Some tea. 

When all was ready he sat down by the bed; 


‘his wife soon woke, and when she saw him she 
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said, ‘‘You are home, Tom. I never heard you. 
When did you come ?” 

‘Only a little ago. 
garet.” 

‘*Got work! Oh, I’m soglad. Tom, we must 
thank God for this. I knew He would provide. 
Ah, we should never doubt his promises to them 
that love Him ;” and the poor woman wiped away 
her joyful tears, 

‘‘T sent the child out, Tom,” she continued, 
‘“he looked so cold and hungry, and he has come 
home with some bread and a jacket. He did not 
beg. Feel how warm it is.” 

‘‘Yes. That should keep the cold out for 
many aday. But here is some tea, drink it while 
it is hot ; it will do you good, and we can talk 
afterwards. You will get well again, Margaret, 
when you get proper food, and you shall have it 
now I’ve got work, please God.’ 

As soon as Willie awoke he showed his father 
the nice jacket he had got. Iwas very happy 
that night, because these poor people all seemed 
so pleased and contented. Little Willie clapped 
his hands for joy when he heard his father had 
got work at last. 

I served Willie a whole year, and then I was 
hung up as second best. By this time I was 
well covered with patches, as you may guess, 
though Willie had taken great care of me, fold- 
ing me up every night, and he still used me 
every day, and did not seem to despise me at all. 
He was only too glad to save his Sunday clothes 
by using me in bad weather, for you must know 
he was obliged to be out every day, as he had 
got work too, as an errand boy at a grocer’s shop, 
and he brought his wages to his mother every 
week. And though he was often so tired at night 
that he could scarcely walk, he was very glad to 
be able to work and help his father and mother, 
so he never thought once of saying, ‘‘How tired 
I am! what hard work it is to run messages all 
day!’’ He only thought how nice it would be to 
give mother the money on Saturday, and how 

leasant Sunday would be when they would all 
e together the whole day. 

Well, when Willie had had me about two years, 
and I was almost too small to let him put me on, 
one night he wrapped me up and took me out 
with him. I wondered what was going to hap- 
pen, but I soon knew. 

Willie took me into a large house. In one of 
the rooms in this house there were a great many 
people. Most of them were standing by a lon 
table, on which lay a great many parcels of old 
and new clothes. 

1 thought I remembered the room in which we 
io and I wondered why Willie had brought me 
there. 

A kind-looking gentleman soon noticed Willie, 
and asked if he had got anything for the poor 
children that he had told him about at the Sun- 
day school. : 

Willie's face looked very bright as he said, 


I have got work, Mar- 


ie sir,” at the same time laying me on the 
table. 

The gentleman smiled as he said, ‘‘A jacket; 
a very good thing, as Idare say you know. Thank 
you, my little boy, for helping your poor neigh- 

ours.” 

Willie looked very happy as the gentleman 
passed on. I knew his face quite well; it was 
Harry’s papa. I was quite sure I knew him. 

Presently an old woman and a girl came to my 
part of the table. They were my old friends, 
good old nurse and Miss Rose. 

Nurse took me up and looked rather hard at 
me for a little, and then said, — 

‘‘ Why, Miss Rose, here’s Master Harry’s 
jacket come back; his name is still in it.” 

**So it is, nurse ; how patched it is! Some poor 
person brought it, I suppose. Well, it is nice to 
see them bringing their gifts as well as those who 
are better off. How happy every one looks to be 
able to help !”’ said Rose. 

Soon after this all the people went away, the 
lights were put out, and the door was closed on 
me for the night. 

The next evening the room was filled with 
very poor people. I saw them all get something, 
and I feared no one would care to have me. 

But just then a poor widow said she had a 
little boy at home who would be glad to havea 
jacket to put on, so she took me away with her, 
and the next day I was once more put on bya 
pale, thin little boy, who was very pleased indeed 
with me, old and shabby as I was. 

You may be sure I kept the little fellow as 
warm as an old threadbare jacket could. 

Eddy—for that was the boy’s name—put his 
thin arm round his mother’s neck, and kissed her 
again and again when he had put me on. And I 
felt the widow’s tears falling on me as she clasped 
him in her arms, and said, ‘‘I think you will get 
nicely through the winter, Eddy, now you have 
such a warm jacket.” 

But I am sorry to say that as the days grew 
darker and colder, poor little Eddy seemed 
to grow weaker, and seldom went out of doors. 

However, one very fine December day his 
mother said she would take him to see the lady 
who gave him the nice jacket ; so they set off 
hand-in-hand, taking the key of their little room 
with them. 

Eddy was quite happy to be out in the sun- 
shine, and talked away as he walked by his 
mother’s side. 

At last we came to the square where Harry’s 
papa and mamma’s house was. You may be sure 
I looked very hard at everything as we passed 
along. I saw childrén playing in the gardens just 
as they did years before, and old times seemed 
to have come back. If I had not been very 
anxious that Eddy should look as well as possible 
in me, I think I could have laughed out all the 
patches on my elbows for joy! 

Well, we reached the house, and were taken into 
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the kitchen to wait till the lady, who was called 
Mrs. Gordon, should come in. But Eddy’s mother 
could not stay long, so she said she would come 
back at dinner-time, when she stopped work, and 
take her boy home before going again to her work. 
When she was gone, kind nurse took Eddy to her 
own room, and gave him something to eat, while 
she asked him if he ever did anything to help his 
mother. 

Then Eddy told her how he made toys for a 
man who kept a toy-shop, who gave him a little 
money for them. 

‘¢But I mean to work very hard for mother 
when I am a big man,” said he. 

Nurse looked sadly at him as she thought, ‘‘He 
will not live to be a man, I fear.” But she smiled 
as she answered, — 

‘‘T am sure you will always help her as much 
ou can.” 
hen she brought some of the children’s play- 
things, a few of which were quite new to Eddy; 
but he thought he could make some like them, 
for he was very clever in the use of his knife; so 
he was very glad when Mrs. Gordon came in and 
asked him to make some new playthings for her 
children, promising to give him more shillings 
for them than he had ever had before in his life. 

When his mother came for him, the lady gave 
him some nice warm clothes, and his mother a 
big cloak to keep her warm; and then they both 
went home very happy indeed. 

But I must tell you that nurse knew me quite 
well, and was pleased to see how neatly I was 
mended; she told Mrs. Gordon, who called Harry 
and showed him his old jacket, and he seemed 
very glad to see how useful I was, and said he 
should never despise old things again. 

Then another little boy came into nurse’s 
room; he could just run about alone: it was 

. little Teddy, who was only a tiny baby when I 
had last seen him. 

When he saw the other Teddy, or Eddy, as the 
mother called him, he stood still and peeped at 
him from behind his mamma, and then he went 
close up to him and said, ‘‘’Ittle boy hungy; 
have bis-bis, ’ittle boy.” 

Then the widow took her little Eddy home. 

He was not able to go out so far again, and so 
he never saw his kind friends any more; but 
when he had made the playthings for the lady’s 
children, his mother carried them to the house 
and received the money for them, and many nice 
things besides for her poor sick boy. 

Eddy made a great many toys that winter, and 
they were so pretty and so well made that the 
toy-shop man gave him more money for them 
than he had ever given him before. 

Spring came at last, but my little master did 
not get any better. Every day his arms seemed 
to grow thinner. 

ne morning he did not get up, so I hung on 
the end of his bed all day, watching his pale face, 
and hoping he would be better soon. 


Sometimes he tried to work, but I often saw 
him spread out his small white hands as if they 
were hot and tired. 


Next day he could not work at all, and his 
tools and bits of wood were laid aside on the 
window-sill 


I am sure he must often have wearied for his 
mother, who was vbliged to leave him for almost 
the whole day to earn enough money to buy him 
food and pay for their room; but he was very 
good and patient, and tried to comfort her when 
he saw how sad she was about him. 

And often Eddy talked to her of the happy land 
where there is no pain, and where all tears are 
wiped away, and when his mother hid her face 
and wept, he sang her the pretty hymn begin- 
ning, — 

‘“‘ Here we suffer grief and pain, 
Here we meet to part again, 


In heaven we part no more. 
Oh, that will be joyful,” &. 


At last little Eddy died, and people came and 
carried his body to the grave, and I never saw 
him more. 

For a long time I hung just where he had put 
me the last time he took me off; but one very 
cold day a little beggar boy came to the door. 
He had very few clothes to cover him, and the 
widow looked sorry for him. Then she took me 
from the end of the bed and looked at me for a 
long time, and her tears fell fast and hot upon 
me. , I know she was thinking of Eddy, and so 
was I, 

She soon wiped her eyes, though, and then 
going to the door, she gave me tothe beggar boy. 
Then she turned and went in. But there was a 
sweet smile on her face as she closed the door, 
and she seemed to feel she had done what Eddy 
would have liked her to do; and I suppose it 
comforted her, and I felt happier too, as I was 
carried away from the last sweet home I ever was 


in. 

Since that day I have been very roughly used 
—torn, soiled, and never mended. If I had been 
taken care of I should have lasted longer, for ‘‘a 
stitch in time saves nine,” you know. 

This morning, falling to bits altogether, I was 
tossed into the gutter, where you found me. 

Now I have told you all my story, so I say 
Good-bye. I hope you will take great care of 
your clothes, and be always ready to give what 
you can and may to help poor people; keeping 
in mind this sweet text, —‘‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” B. 
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“<T have brought an old acquaintance in to tea.’” 


ARTHUR'S VICTORY. 


CHarrer XXXII.—A Summary Exit. 


ARTHUR went to the office as usual the next 
morning; but he was rather uneasy lest when 
Mr. Graham appeared he should find things going 
on in their ordinary manner. 

He need have been under no fear of that sort, 
however. Stevens knew it Was his last day of 
liberty, and he determined to make the most of 
it. When Mr. Graham came, towards the middle 


of the morning, he had not made his appearance 
at all, and Tom, as usual, was absent with him. 

Seymour and Murray, the other clerk, were 
greatly surprised to see Mr. Graham; they had 
no idea of his return, for Arthur had had no 
opportunity to hint the fact even to Seymour. 

‘‘ Where are Stevens and my son ?’’ he asked 
on entering. 

No one spoke at first, till Mr. Graham repeated 
the question; then Arthur replied, ‘* They are not 
here, sir; that is all we can say.” 

Mr. Graham looked black; he said no more, 

: N 
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however, but stepped into his own apartment, 
nearly closing the door after him. 

Presently a voice was heard outside, and Ste- 
vens and Tom entered, bringing with them the 
two young men who had been there the previous 
day. Of course neither Seymour nor Arthur 
mentioned a word of Mr. Graham’s arrival, and 
Murray kept quiet too, so that they were quite 
unconscious of ‘what awaited them. 

For some minutes Mr. Graham allowed them 
to remain so; and as he could hear every word of 
their conversation, he was able to judge of their 
way of proceeding during his absence. 

**You are late this morning, Stevens,” he said, 
suddenly appearing in the outer office. 

Stevens turned round thunderstruck ; for once 
he was completely taken by surprise ; he had not 
the smallest notion of Mr. Graham’s return. 

‘*I—I could not come sooner,” he stammered 

forth. 
‘* And what are these young men doing here?”’ 
continued Mr. Graham, unheeding his attempted 
excuse; ‘* you know it is my express desire that 
no strangers be admitted during office hours, 
except on business. I will thank you,” he went 
on, turning to the strangers,—but they were 
nowhere to be seen; they had slunk away at 
the first sight of Mr. Graham. 
companion for my clerks and my son, and I will 
not have them here.”’ 

‘‘T am sure, sir,” began Stevens, having now 
quite recovered himself; but Mr. Graham stopped 


him. . 

‘‘Stevens, I will hear no excuses! I find you 
absent from your work, and you return with im- 
proper acquaintances; and I am informed that 
such has been the case every day of my absence. 
Other charges, which have been hinted at, I find 
are true from your own words this morning. _You 
cannot, therefore, expect me to keep you here. 
Never again do I wish to see within these walls 
one whom I have trusted and who has so com- 
pletely betrayed my trust.”’ 

‘*T am sure Mr. Graham cannot mean to turn 
away in this manner one who has always had his 
best interests at heart.” ; 

‘* Interests !’’ cried Mr. Graham, losing his 
temper; ‘‘ you neglect my work and ruin my 
son, and call that studying my interests!” - 

He took out his purse, and placed the salary 
due to him in Stevens’s hand; for even in his 
anger Mr. Graham was just. 

‘*Go,” he continued, waving his hand towards 
the door; ‘‘I will not hear any more of your vain 
excuses. f only wish I had found out your evil 
ways long ago!” . 

Stevens would have spoken again, but Mr. 
Graham would not listen; he opened the door 
and bade him go,—‘‘and beware how you darken 
these doors again.” 

The door closed upon him, and he departed ; 
unwillingly, but Mr. Graham was in no humour 
to brook delay. 
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‘““Tom,”’ he said, recovering his usual manner, 
when Stevens was gone, ‘‘I must have a little 
private talk with you about this.’’ 

Tom followed him into the inner room, and 
they remained together for a long time. Mr. 
Graham talked to him very seriously, earnestly 
warning him against the evil habits he had learnt 
from Stevens, telling him how surely they would 
be his ruin if persisted in. 

Tom listened ; but he had yet to prove by 
a pe that ‘‘the way of transgressors is 

ard.” 

But all Stevens’s faults had not yet been dis- 
covered. When the books were made up at 
Christmas it was found that several small bills, 
which had been discharged to Stevens, had never 
been entered; but the money had been appro- 
priated to his own private purposes. Stevens, 
however, had got safely out of the way before the 


| discovery, and Mr. Graham did not feel inclined 


to prosecute him. He was heartily glad to have 
got rid of him, however, but only wished that his 
eyes had been opened sooner. Stevens’s place was 
supplied by one of a very different character, and 
Seymour and Arthur were very thankful for the 


change. 

That was @ very happy Christmas to Arthur, 
for his enjoyment of Mary’s visit was greatly 
inereased by the knowledge that he was restored 
to Mr. Graham’s good opinion. Indeed, he’was 


esteemed -mere highly than ever now; for Mr. 


‘Graham felt that it was through him that he 


had not remained longer in ignorance of Stevens's 
deceit. 


CHAPTER XXXITIL—A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 


Ir was several weeks after the events of the last 
chapter that Arthur went out one evening to 
execute some little commission for Mr. Graham. 
He was walking leisurely along, when his atten- 
tion was attracted by an old gentleman on the 
peemer before him. He would not have noticed 
im perhaps, had it not been that he seemed 
somewhat infirm, walking with the aid of a 
stick, and stooping as if his sight were rather 
failing. : 7 

Arthur reached the shop he wanted, and enter- 
ing, made his purchase. 

On coming out again he looked round for the 
old gentleman. He was in the act of crossing 
the street, and at the very same moment a cab 
was driving up sharply to cross it too. Arthur 
sprang forward and seized the gentleman’s arm 
just as the cabman was calling out and confusing 
him still more; and had it not been for Arthur's 
timely assistance he would surely have been 
knocked down. 

‘* Bless me!’’ exclaimed the stranger, adjust- 
ing his spectacles, which had been disarranged 
by his fright, ‘‘how carelessly that fellow drives! 
he might have seriously injured me. Thanks to 
you, young man, that he did not.” 
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Arthur respectfully asked him to go into a 
shop and rest awhile; but the old gentleman 
refused, saying he was no worse. But he was 
a good deal shaken, and trembling, and thank- 
fully accepted the arm Arthur offered to help 
him home. 

‘*] want to be at the ‘Albion.’ I am staying 
there to-night; I shall continue my journey to- 
morrow, I hope.” 

The hotel was not far off, and Arthur saw him 
safely to the door. 

‘‘ Thank you for your services. Pray what is 
your name?” z 

‘¢ Arthur Vincent.” 

‘“Vincent, did you say?’’ said the stranger, 
looking at him; ‘‘ where do you live?”’ 

‘‘T am living at present with Mr. Graham, on 
the Farley Road; but my home is at Greystone— 
at least, it was.” 

‘*'Vincent! Greystone! Well, well, I may see 
you ain. I shall not forget your services to- 
night.” 

Zt It is very strange,’’ Arthur heard him mur- 
mur as he turned away. 

Who could he be? And what could he possibly 
know about him? Arthur related his adventure 
on his return home; and then it almost passed 
from his mind. 

The next evening, however, Mr. Graham was 
surprised by a call from the gentleman in ques- 
tion. After a few preliminary remarks the 
stranger said, — ; 

“ E believe you have at present a youth of the 
name of Vincent living with you?” 

Yes, Mr. Graham had; there was no doubt 
about that. . 

‘*'Would you oblige me by telling me what 
you know about him? I have a motive for wish- 
ing to know.” , 

Mr. Graham willingly told him all he knew, — 
ef his father, and of his former life at Greystone. 

‘*Tt is, then, the same,” said the stranger; ‘‘I 
thought it must be, for he reminded me strongly 
of some one I had seen, even before I knew his 
name. I believe I am his father’s uncle. I have 
but just returned from Australia after a long 
absence, and I was on my way to Greystone to 
see if I could pick up any tidings of my nephew's 
family, when I fortunately encountered his son. 
May I see him?” 

Arthur was soon sent for. He remembered 

rfectly having often heard his father speak of 

is favourite uncle, Frank Elton, going to Austra- 
lia; and that, as they had heard nothing of him 
for many years, they believed him dead. But 
now he had suddenly returned, laden with the 
fruits of his labours in a distant land. 

Mr. Elton did not proceed to Greystone imme- 
diately. . 

He had taken a great fancy to Arthur for the 
prompt assistance he had rendered him at their 
first meeting. And he soon discovered that his 
present employment was not very much to his 


taste. And after that he was not slow in learn- 
ing the one wish that Arthur had long cherished 
in secret —that of becoming an architect. __ 

Mr. Elton talked the matter over with Mr. 
Graham ; and though that gentleman was very 
sorry to lose Arthur, he was too truly his friend to 
stand in the way of his entering upon a business 
more agreeable to his taste. 

So it was arranged that Arthur was to leave 


Mr. Graham’s office at once, and enter upon his. 
new duties under the direction of a superior 


architect then living in Hartwell, Mr. Elton pro- 
viding the necessary funds. 

Seymour was very sorry when he heard that 
his friend was to leave;. but as Mr. Graham in- 
sisted that Arthur should still make his house 
his home, they might spend their evenings toge- 
ther as usual. 


These matters being arranged to the satisfaction 


of all parties, Mr. Elton went on to Greystone, 
accompanied by Arthur. The old uncle was wel- 
comed so warmly by Mary, that he declared his 
intention of settling at Greystone, that he might 
be near her, and have her kind attention con- 
stantly during his declining years. He placed 
some portion of his hard-earned wealth in the 
hands of the young couple, and it proved a most 
acceptable addition to their somewhat small in- 
come. 


_ Arthur returned to Hartwell alone, and entered. 


diligently upon duties far more congenial to his 
tastes than those he had hitherto pursued ; and 
he seemed likely to fulfil the great wish of his 
life, which his love for drawing had been silently 
fostering, and which had grown all the stronger 
from never having been breathed to any one. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—AFTER TEN YEARS. 


TEN years have passed away, and brought some. 


change in those with whom we are acquainted. 
Arthur Vincent is still living at Hartwell. There 
he is, coming up the street towards his home 
after the business of the day is over. 

But he is so altered that we should scarcely 
know him. He has lost all that delicacy whick 
he had in boyhood, and looks strong and wel. 
now. And yet there is the same open counte- 
nance and clear brow as of old. He is hastening 
on, for he knows that a cheerful fireside awaits 
him, and a warm welcome from his young wife, 


who is no other than our old friend, Fanny 


Graham. , 
Suddenly, however, his progress is arrested 


by an outstretched hand, asking alms. Arthur. 


turned to see to whom it belonged. A man, pre- 
maturely old, in tattered garments stood beside 
him, and by the light of a neighbouring lamp 
Arthur caught a well-remembered look. The 
stranger at the same moment recognized him, 
and shrank back into the darkness. -Arthur 


pe towards him, and laid a hand on his . 
s 


oulder. 
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‘*Stevens! Can it indeed be you?” 

The wretched man turned away. 

‘“*Qh, Mr. Vincent, I did not know it was you, 
or I should never have stopped you; but I am 
ree starving; I have eaten: nothing these three 

ays.” 

‘‘Come home with me, then,” said Arthur, 
kindly, drawing him towards him. 

‘What! in this condition?” exclaimed Ste- 
vens, glancing down: ‘‘no, no; you would be 
ashamed of me, and with reason.” 

‘‘T have often wondered what had become of 
you, Stevens; but having found you, I shall not 
let you go so easily as you think. You are 
miserable, and I think I can help you. Come.” 

The poor man leaned against the wall, and 
tears came into his eyes. It was long since such 
kind words had been addressed to him. It did 
net need much to persuade him to go where for 
once he would be comfortably fed; and had any 
of his acquaintances met Arthur Vincent then, 
they would have been much surprised to see him 
in such company: but it was not far, and they 
met no one. 

Arthur reached a door which bore ‘* VINCENT, 
ARCHITECT,” on a neat brass plate; and opening 
it, admitted himself and his guest. 

The door of a well-lighted room was imme- 
diately thrown open, and Fanny stood upon the 
threshold; but she started back on seeing a 
stranger—and such a stranger. Arthur stepped 
towards her. 

‘Well, Fanny, I have brought an old ac- 
quaintance in to tea; but I think he must go 
up-stairs with me before he presents himself.” 

Arthur took him away, and he was soon ar- 
rayed in an old suit of his, but one much de- 
venter than what it replaced. 

Fanny recognized him when he came down 
again, though she thought him much altered: 
thanks to Arthur, she had hardly seen the plight 
he was in before. 

A bountiful tea was provided, to which, by 
Arthur's suggestion, some cold meat was added ; 
ani Stevens ate like one who has been fasting for 
some time. 

When the meal was over, at a sign from 
Arthur, Fanny retired, leaving him and his 
guest alone. Then Arthur inquired what Ste- 
vens had been doing. 

It was a sad tale of want and crime, but 
Stevens told him all: it was long since any one 
had been sufficiently interested in him to listen. 

*¢ Stevens,” said Arthur, when he had finished, 
‘‘you must turn over a new leaf if I am to do 
anything for you.” 

‘*] will,” he eagerly replied. ‘‘ But what am 
I te do? I can get no work; no one will employ 
me; my character was quite gone when I left Mr. 
Graham.” 

Arthur then talked to him very faithfully upon 
the sin and disgrace of his late mode of life, while 


he also told him of God’s willingness to forgive ! 
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him if he repented ; and Stevens listened humbly, 
for he would fain abandon his evil and miserable 
course if he could. And he could, as Arthur 
showed him, by asking for the assistance of God’s 


ace. 

‘*T will try if I can get you some work; it will 
be difficult to do, and will probably be of a very 
mean kind; but only on the condition that you 
leave your evil companions, and try to begin 
afresh. 

Stevens readily promised. 

‘* But I don’t deserve it from you,’’ he said. 

‘“We will say nothing about that. You are 
in want and misery, and if I can help you I 


*‘It is a noble return for what I did to you, 
Vincent !” exclaimed Stevens, warmly. ‘‘ The 
thought of those papers haunts me more than all 
the bad things Pave done since. And you 
never really knew all about them, though of 
course you suspected I had a good deal to do 
with it. I gave them to Tom to do, and he 
unfortunately spilled some ink over them ; then 
I thought of laying the blame on you, for you 
know how I disliked you then, Vincent ; and I 
told Mr. Graham they were in your charge. It 


| was Tom’s suggestion to put them into your desk 


where you found them.” 

‘*Never mind about it now. I knew I was not 
in fault, and Mr. Graham believed me in the end, 
and it is all forgiven long since.” 

At length Arthur dismissed his guest with the 
sum necessary for a night’s lodging. 

It was some time before Arthur could hear of 
any work for him to do; for every one was loth 
to take him without a character. At length he 
succeeded in obtaining him a situation as porter 
in a very humble establishment. Stevens gladly 
entered upon its duties; and we will hope that at 
length, though it must be a long time first, he 
will regain the character he has lost. 

Seymour is still with Mr. Graham. He has 
risen to the position of head clerk, with the 
prospect of succeeding to the business at Mr. 
Graham’s death. The friendship between him 
and Arthur has grown with their growing years ; 
and Seymour always declares that he owes his 
present well-being to Arthur’s faithful counsels 
in boyhood. 

Tom Graham has been away from Hartwell for 
some years, but he has returned home now—to 
die. His father’s warnings at the time of Ste- 
vens’s dismissal were unheeded. He had ac- 
quired habits from which it was not easy to 
break; and his so-called pleasurable excesses 
have brought him to an early grave. 

And though, in the quietness of a sick chamber, 
there is good reason to hope that he has sought 
and found pardon for past transgressions, ve a 
happy and prosperous life might have been his if 
he had but followed Arthur Vincent's rule, — ‘‘Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
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KATIE’S MISTAKE. 
A 8TORY OF LIFE'S CHANGES. 


By the Author of ‘‘ WINIFRED’s HoME,” 
‘ERNEST WILTON,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE SILVER LINING BEGINS 
TO SHINE. 


Karie’s life now was very weary and monotonous; 
but there is a silver lining to every cloud, and she 
found even at Miss Sharpe’s something which 
cheered her amidst her daily toils and privations. 
This something was an opportunity of being kind 
and useful—the best alleviation, if not cure, of 
our own troubles. 

Among the girls who worked at Miss Sharpe’s 
was one named Susan Rogers. She was younger 
than the others, and very much deformed. A 
sudden fall, when a baby, had injured her spine, 
made her crooked and round-shouldered, and 
likewise retarded her growth; and she excited the 
pity of all who saw her. 

No, not ali, I am sorry to say, for Miss Sharpe 
treated her very harshly, and was almost always 
finding fault with her. The little girl was very 
dull and awkward at her work, naturally slow at 
learning the most simple things, and the constant 
fear in which she lived made her appear more 
stupid than she really was. Miss Sharpe was 
hasty and impatient, and Susan’s frequent blun- 
ders were very prarontne to her; and the poor 
child not only had to bear severe reproofs, but 
sometimes a box on the ear, which gave her a 
headache for the rest of the day. 

The elder girls, too, were thoughtless and un- 
aor They treated Susan something like the 

eat boys at public schools treat their poor little 
fags. Susan was very shy and timid,—one of 
those defenceless characters that will endure any 
amount of wrong without retaliation or com- 
plaint. 

Katie’s indignation was aroused by the daily 
oppressions which befell poor Susan, so she con- 
stituted herself Susan’s champion, and when any 
of the others began to tease her, or tried to take 
an unfair advantage of her, Katie interfered, and 
would not permit Susan to be molested. 

At first they turned round upon Katie, and en- 
deavoured to snub her instead, but Katie had 
plenty of spirit, and could defend herself as well as 
Susan. The girls soon saw that she was not afraid 
of them, and that she would persist in what was 
right; and they yielded to her with that involun- 
tary respect which is generally felt for those who 
stand up boldly on the behalf of others. 

Besides protecting Susan from their attacks, 
Katie helped her with her work ; not by doing it for 
her, but by correcting her mistakes, and showin 
her how to do it properly; and in this way she saved 
her from most of Miss Sharpe’s scoldings. 

It was surprising how Susan improved after 
Katie became her friend. She seemed quite a 
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different girl; so much quicker, and brighter, 
and so much more disposed to exert herself. 
And her warm affection fully repaid Katie for all 
the assistance she had given her. It was so 
pee to have some one to love, some one who 
oved her, that Katie was happier now, notwith- 
standing her hard work and ill-health, than she 
had been since Mrs. Bruce’s death. 

When Susan went home to see her mother, her 
little heart was so full of gratitude to her new 
friend, that she could not rest till she had told 
Mrs. Rogers all about Katie, and what she had 
done for her; and one day Mrs. Rogers called, 
and thanked Katie very warmly for the generous 
service which she had rendered to her daughter, 
and begged her acceptance of a large nosegay and 
of a nice plum-cake. 

Katie was delighted with the flowers; they 
were to her like old friends from whom she had 
been Jong separated, and while she was eagerly 
inhaling their fragrance, Mrs. Rogers looked with 
a pitying glance at the red feverish spot which 
burned on her pale cheeks, and at the thin trem- 
pune hopes which held the bouquet. 

‘*Poor girl,” she said to herself, ‘‘she will 
never live if she has not some change. She 
is wasting away from neglect, and want of good 
air; I will ask her to come and spend a week or 
two at our cottage.” 

So Mrs. Rogers at once invited Katie, and, 
to Katie’s astonishment, Miss Sharpe allowed her 
to accept the invitation. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—RURAL LIFE AT ISLINGTON. 


SusAn’s mother lived in a small but pretty 
cottage. It was a real cottage; only one story 
high, with the door in the middle, and roses and 
honeysuckles growing over the porch. The four 
rooms might altogether have been contained 
within the limits of Mr. Foster’s drawing-room ; 
but if not large, they were remarkably clean and 
airy, and very neatly furnished. 

Mrs. Rogers had a trifling annuity which paid 
rent and helped towards housekeeping, and she 
earned by clear-starching and lace-mending as 
much money as she required for the remainder of 
her wants. She was well known and respected in 
the neighbourhood, and although she was neither 
by education nor circumstances a lady, there was ~ 
nothing vulgar about her. She was a sensible, 
kind-hearted, motherly woman, and it was quite 
a treat to Katie to look at her bright face, and 
listen to her cheerful words. 

Katie thoroughly enjoyed the nice change from 
Miss Sharpe’s dingy workroom to the fresh air 
and country scenery of Islington. 

For Islington, so many years ago, was a very 
different place from what it is now. There were 
not many houses then except in the High Street ; 
and the green lanes and fields, now thickly covered 
with bricks and mortar, were pleasant sights for 
theeyetorest upon. Persons from the City often 
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weut there for rural lodgings, good milk, and 
delightful rambles. 

The pure atmosphere, the more wholesome 

living, and the quiet society which soothed with- 
out wearying her, soon had a beneficial effect upon 
 Katie’s health. Her white cheeks began to have 
a faint tinge of colour in them, her appetite im- 
proved, and she was less nervous and depressed. 
’ Yet she was still far from well. Her cough 
was at times troublesome; she had frequently 
restless nights, which were followed by languid 
days; and she sceined to have but little strength 
or inclination to exert herself. 

So Mrs. Rogers persuaded Katie to go with her 
to Dr. Bird, a clever physician at the West End, 
who gave gratuitous advice, at an early hour 
in the morning. 

After a careful examination Dr. Bird said that 
Katie was exceedingly delicate, .ut that at pre- 
sent she had no positive disease. She must have 
plenty of nourishing food and gentle exercise, and 
be kept perfectly free from all excitement.- He 
inquired how she had been previously occupied, 
and on learning that she was apprenticed to 
a dressmaker, he told Mrs. Rogers very decidedly 
that her young friend must at once relinquish 
that employment, or that the debility from which 
she was now suffering would terminate in a rapid 
decline. 

Mrs. Rogers asked Dr. Bird if he would kindly 
furnish her with a written statement to that effect, 
and he immediately did so. 

‘* Now, Miss Katie,” she said, when they had 
left the doctor, ‘‘one thing is certain ; you must 
not go back again to Miss Sharpe’s.” 

A sigh of heartfelt relief was Katie’s first reply, 
and then she said, ‘‘ I am afraid, Mrs. Rogers, that 
she will not agree to give me up; you know 
I was apprenticed to her for two years, and I have 
not served more than a quarter of that time yet.” 

‘*That does not signify, my dear. We have 
Dr. Bird on our side, and his opinion is worth 
more than Miss Sharpe’s claims.” 

‘*Must I call and tell her so?” said Katie, 
‘for would a letter do as well? I am afraid, 
though, neither will be of any use.’ 

uf shall not let you try either,” said Mrs. 

Rogers, smiling. ‘‘Donot trouble yourself about 
‘the matter ; I will manage it for you.” 
_ And so she did; arranging with Miss Sharpe 
tor Katie’s release from the apprenticeship, and 
obtaining Mrs, Grimsby’s concurrence, on con- 
dition that that lady should not be expected to 
give Katie a home again. 

‘You are very, very kind,” said Katie, when 
Mrs. Rogers returned and told her how she had 
succeeded ; ‘‘ I shall never be able to repay you ;” 
and she rose from her seat, and gave Mrs. Rogers 
a hearty and grateful kiss. 

What a different Katie from the Katie that once 
drew her frock-skirt out of the reach of a poor 
child’s contaminating fingers ! 

Ah, Katie was wiser now ; she had learnt by 
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experience—that sternest of teachers—that it is 
worth, not wealth, which is most deserving of re- 
spect ; and that those who have the least of earthly 
possessions are often the richest in good works 
and charitable actions, While Mrs. Grimsby- 
with her full purse and an ever-increasing store of 
money in the bank, grudged Katie food and 
shelter, Mrs. Rogers, an entire stranger to Katie, 
treated her as if she had been her own child, 
and behaved towards her with the most delicate 
generosity. 

You will perhaps say that such characters as 
Mrs. Rogers are not common. | 

Not so common as they might be. Yet I 
rejoice to know that there are many deeds of 
kindness, equalling hers, done by obscure and 
unnoticed individuals, who look for no other re- 
ward than that comprised in the acknowledgment 
of their Saviour, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.” 

So Katie stayed for many weeks with the hos- 
pitable Mrs. Rogers, and found her cottage home a 
sweet resting-place after the turmoil and sorrow 
of the last few months, All unfavourable symp- 
toms respecting her health gradually subsided ; 
she regained her usual health, and some of her 
former spirits. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—A NEW UNDERTAKING. 


KATIE was very happy with Mrs. Rogers and her 
daughter, and had no lack of occupation ; yet she 
felt, on regaining her health, that she ought not 
to remain at the cottage. Her entertainers were 
most kind, and treated her as a welcome guest and 
a favourite friend; yet Katie knew that her future 
depended, humanly speaking, upon her own exer- 
tions, and that it would be necessary now to con- 
sider what was best to be done as to gaining a 
livelihood. 

One afternoon she was sitting beside Mrs. 
Rogers, deep in thought upon the subject, so 
deep that the needle fell out of her hand as she 
was working, and she sat with her eyes fixed on 
the floor. 

A gentle tap recalled her to herself. 

‘* You are in quite a brown study,” said Mrs. 
Rogers, smiling. 

-**T forgot myself,’ said Katie, starting and 
colouring; ‘*I ought not to be so idle.” 

**You want a change, I think,’’ said Mrs. 
ee ; ‘fit is too dull and quiet for you 

ere.” 

‘*Oh no!” exclaimed Katie, earnestly, ‘‘you 
must not say so. I have beensovery happy with 
you and Susan ; indeed I have.” 

‘* Yes, my dear, I fully believe you; but now 
that you are so well again I can see that another 
sort of life would suit you better. You want to 
be in the midst of more bustle, and with people 
more like yourself, where you could go on a little 
with your reading and your learning.” 
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¢T am not a thief!’ 


Katie hesitated. She could not deny the truth 
of Mrs. Rogers’s remarks, and yet she fancied it 
sla seem ungrateful if she were to agree to 
them. 

Mrs. Rogers saved her the difficulty of a reply 
by not waiting for one. 

‘*The reason I speak of this now, my dear, is 
that I heard yesterday, when I went to carry home 
Mrs. Carlton's lace, of a situation that I thought 
might suit you.” 

“‘In her family?” asked Katie. 

‘*No, with a friend of hers, near Hyde Park, 
a Lady Hilton, who requires a young person as a 
kind of companion for her niece. ou would 
have to sit with her in the schoolroom when she 
tukes her lesson, and to go out with her in the 
garden, and to read to her sometimes,—in short, 


to attend to her whenever she was not with Lady 
Hilton.” 
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said Katie, proudly.” 


‘* How old is she ?” 

‘*‘ About twelve or thirteen; but she is very 
childish, and will not give much trouble, Mrs. 
Carltonsays. The lady’s-maid curls her hair, and 
helps her to dress in the morning; you would 
have nothing of that sort to do.” 

‘‘Then I might have some time for myself, I 
should think.” 

‘¢ Yes, as much, no doubt, as you would want ; 
for they generally drive out in the park most of the 
afternoon ; and in the evening—unless there is 
company, which is very seldom—Miss Adelaide 
is in the drawing-room with her aunt for an hour 
or two.” 

‘¢T should like to try,”’ said Katie after a pause, 
‘fonly I am afraid I should be rather awkward 
at first.” 

‘IT am sure you would do very nicely, my 
dear. And there would be abundance of books 
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and pictures to amuse you, and a piano for your 
use ; and the housekeeper is an old friend of mine, 
so that I can answer for your being made com- 
fortable.” 

Katie and Mrs. Rogers talked a little longer 
about it, and the result was that Katie decided to 
apply for the situation. The duties were light, 
the remuneration offered was high, and the ad- 
vantages were many ; besides, it might be the in- 
troduction to something else by-and-bye. 

‘‘And I should not wonder,” added Mrs. 
Rogers, ‘‘if you were to hear something of your 
papa through being at Lady Hilton’s.” 

‘‘How?” exclaimed Katie, with a flushed cheek 
and an eager eye. 

‘‘'Why, Miss Adelaide’s papa and mamma are 
expected home from India shortly, and General 
Percy is avery great man, and has been governor 
there, I believe, for some years. So if anybody 
can tell you news of your papa I should think he 
will be able to do so.” 

The bare possibility of this would have been 
aur sufficient, apart from anything else, to make 

atie desirous of going to Lady Hilton’s. She lost 
no time, therefore, in seeing Mrs. Carlton, and 
that lady was so pleased with her manners, and so 
interested in her story, that she recommended her 
in the highest terms as a suitable attendant for 
Miss Adelaide. 

Lady Hilton was an easy, indolent, not very 
aL ep person, and she never took any 
trouble that could by any means be avoided. She 
wrote in reply, that since Mrs. Carlton was satis- 
fied with the young person, she was equally so, 
and that Katie might consider herself engaged. 
Only she should of course wish to see her betore 
positively making the engagement. 

Katie did not much like these interviews. But 
she was not naturally shy, and had been so pushed 
about in the world lately as to have lost some of 
her sensitiveness. She need not have minded 
Lady Hilton’s examination, it was only a matter 
of form, and was over in about five minutes. 

Thus another unexpected change occurred in 
Katie's brief but chequered life. 


CHapreR XXXVI.—KarTi£ aT LApDy HILTon’s. 


Ar first Katie felt very strange at Lady Hilton’s. The 
house and nie of living, of course, more resembled 
that to which she had ean accustomed in her owr 
home, than did either Mrs. Rogers’s cottage or Miss 
Sharpe’s establishment, and Katie’s habits instinc- 
tively accorded with those prevalent around her ; 
but to find herself waiting on a vain, self-willed 
little girl, submitting to her whims, and suiting 
her tempers, was such a novel and curious position 
in which to be placed, that Katie was sometimes 
half disposed to think that it was a dream instead 
of a reality. 

But in a little time she became more accus- 
tomed to it all, and did not dislike it half so much 
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time for reading, and for practising music ; there 
was a well-furnished library at her disposal, to 
which no one else seemed to resort ; Miss Ade- 
laide and she shared a pretty schoolroom, fitted 
up with every convenience, and all that could 
moe the appetite was daily set before her. 

The change did Katie so much good, that Mrs. 
Rogers, when she called to sce her, was astonished 
as well as delighted with Katie’s rich colour, 
rounded cheeks, and sprightly demeanour. Her 
listlessness was gone, and she seemed full of energy 
and spirit; more resembling the Katie who had 
been as the bright sunshine in Mrs. Bruce’s home, 
than the pale, ae girl who had sat stitch- 
ing in Miss Sharpe’s dull habitation. 

Yes, the change had been an opportune one for 
Katie. It had come just when she most needed 
it, and was the means of restoring her to that full 
vigour of health which she would perhaps never 
have otherwise attained. 

But—ah ! there is generally a “but” to mar 
one’s descriptions—she had a great deal of trouble 
with Miss Adelaide. It was almost impossible to 
get on smoothly with her, for she was one of those 
restless, discontented children, who are never 
happy unless they can have their own way, and 
not always happy even then. Since her mamma’s 
residence in India she had been so indulged by 
Lady Hilton— partly out of fondness for her niece, 
and partly because she was too indolent to ex- 
ercise much control over her—that Miss Adelaide 
bid fair to be a torment both to herself and to 
those about her. 

It was not likely that such a spoilt young lady 
would brook much interference from Katie; and 
though Katie was desired by Lady Hilton to see 
that Miss Adelaide’s lessons were prepared for the 
music-mistress and for the French master, she 
found it utterly impossible to falfil her ladyship’s 
orders: for unless Miss Adelaide chose to learn of 
her own accord, all Katie’s persuasions failed to 
have any effect. 

Indeed, from mere perverseness she often re- 
fused to prepare her lessons, and then if found 
fault with, she would either lay the blame on 
Katie, saying that she ought to have reminded 
her, or she ought to have helped her ; or else she 
made up some idle excuse which satisfied her easy, 
careless-tempered aunt when she was appealed to. 

‘¢T really cannot trouble myself about these 
things,’ Lady Hilton would say, ‘‘my nerves are 
not strong enough to bear the slightest disturb- 
ance; Lady Percy must make what alterations 
she likes when she returns.” 

So Katie had to manage as she best could with 
her difficult young mistress. When Miss Ade- 
laide was in a good temper all went on very well. 
She would talk to Katie as merrily and freely as 
if they were great friends, and be almost too con- 
fidential ; but if anything occurred to put her out 
—and that was frequently the case—she would be 
as unamiable and disagreeable as possible. In 


as she had fancied she should. She had plenty of | such moods nothing pleased her; she found fault 
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with everybody, and Katie, being her chief com- 
panion, had the most to bear from her ill-temper. 

Sometimes Katie would try, by lively, pleasant 
remarks, to beguile her into good humour, but 
Miss Adelaide would haughtily desire her to be 
quiet, saying that her head ached with so much 
chattering ; and when Katie strove to be silent 
and to fix her attention on her work, the young 
lady would then pettishly complain of her ‘‘stu- 
pidity,”’ and declare ‘‘one might as well sit in a 
room with a statue!” 

Poor Katie, hers was often a wearisome task, 
and if she had not been taught patience and self- 
control by the sorrowful discipline she had passed 
through, she could not have submitted as she 
did to Miss Adelaide’s caprices.. 

As it was she was sadly discouraged at times; 
but she tried to balance her trials by the con- 
sideration of the comforts and advantages she 
enjoyed, and was really thankful for the home 
which had been so kindly provided for her. For 
she was old enough to be aware that every situa- 
tion in life has some annoyances connected with 
it ; and both from natural temperament and right 
principle, Katie always endeavoured to ‘‘luok at 
the bright side,” and to be hopeful and contented. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THE FALSE CHARGE. 


At last the General and his lady arrived. But 
though Katie was longing to ascertain whether 
they could give her the least information about 
her papa, no one imagined that she felt any special 
interest in the new comers. 

Poor girl ! her heart beat fast with the excite- 
ment of thinking what she should say when 
introduced to Lady Percy, and she took pains 
to prepare the exact phraseology of the questions 
on which so much depended. But, as often 
happens, when the opportunity arrived she failed, 
through nervous timidity, to make use of it. 

Lady Percy had so much to engage her atten- 
tion, that a very slight notice was all that she 
bestowed upon Katie; and she was so dignified 
and imposing in her appearance, that Katie could 
not, in the hurry of the moment, summon 
courage to address her as she had intended to 
do. She was vexed with herself; yet she could 
not help it; and she consoled herself by thinking 
that another and more suitable occasion for 
making her inquiry would soon occur. 

But Lady Percy was so occupied with friends 
calling to congratulate her on her return, and 
with going out shopping, that Katie did not see 
her again for a day or two; and then she was 
sent for into Lady Percy’s room to copy some 
notes which were to be sent off by the next 

ost. . 
Katie had only just received her directions, 
when Lady Percy was summoned down-stairs to 
meet her sister, who had just arrived from the 
country, so Katie was left alone. 

Not long, however, for Miss Adelaide presently 


came in, and amused herself by examining the 
different things that were lying about. 

All at once she exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, here is 
mamma’s cabinet open! she has forgotten to 
fasten it, so now I can show you that beautiful 
box I told you of yesterday.” 

‘Oh no,” said Katie, ‘‘I had rather not see 
it, Miss Adelaide; you know your mamma par- 
ticularly desired you not to meddle with her 
cabinet.”’ 

‘* Ah, that was for fear I should spoil the lock ; 
but as it is open, of course I cannot hurt it.” 

And she put her hand on the cabinet door. 

‘Pray do not touch it, Miss Adelaide,”’ said 
Katie, starting forward. ‘‘It will be very wrong 
to do so after what Lady Percy told you.” 

‘* Mind your own business if you please,’’ 
replied the young lady. ‘‘ Do you suppose I am 
going to be dictated to by you?” : 

She drew out the box while she was speaking. 
It was a rare and most costly article, and had 
been a present to the General from one of the 
native princes, in return for some valuable ser- 
vices rendered him by Lord Percy. It was 
studded with jewels, and filled with a rich and 
exquisite perfume, not obtainable anywhere in 
this country. 

‘* Oh, isn’t it a beauty?” exclaimed Miss Ade- 
laide ; ‘‘just look, Katherine.” 

(‘‘ Katherine” was the name by which Katie 
was called at Lady Hilton’s; the diminutive of 
‘* Kate” being considered too childish and too 
familiar. ) 

‘*T do not want to look, Miss Adelaide. Do 
put it back; suppose your mamma should happen 
to come!” 

‘*Mamma is quite safe with aunt Mary for the 
next half-hour. You must look, Katherine; you 
never saw anything half so superb, and you have 
no idea——” 

**T am sure that is Lady Percy’s voice,”’ inter- 
rupted Katie; ‘‘she is at the foot of the stairs; 
oh, make haste, Miss Adelaide.” 

Adelaide, full of dismay, ran to replace the 
box. Being in a hurry, she accidentally stumbled 
against the door of the cabinet ; it closed instantly 
by means of a secret spring, and no one but Lady 
Percy could open it again. 

This was a pretty dilemma to be in! 

‘Oh, what shall I do?” cried Miss Adelaide; 
‘‘where can I put it? I have not a pocket in this 
dress; just put it into yours, Katherine.” 

‘*T cannot, indeed I cannot.” 

‘Oh, mamma will be so angry, she will never 
forgive me. Do help me this once, Katherine, 
dear Katherine.” 

‘*You had much better tell Iady Percy the 
truth, Miss Adelaide.” 

‘‘Yes, but not just now; I must have time to 
prepare her for it first; hide it for a few minutes, 
Katherine; do, pray do!” 

So beseeching was her tone, and so excessive 
her terror, that Katie, against her better judg- 
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ment, yielded to Miss Adelaide's entreaties, and 
suffered the box to be thrust into her pocket. 

Scarcely was it safely deposited when Lady 
Percy appeared. Fortunately, she did not observe 
the agitation of the two girls, but desiring Ade- 
laide to dress herself quickly, as they were all 
going out for a drive, and telling Katie to take 
the notes to the footman to post, she put on her 
own bonnet and mantle, and in a few minutes the 
carriage rolled away from the door. 

Katie felt very uncomfortable during their ab- 
sence. The box was a sad weight, both to her 
pocket and her mind, and she longed earnestly 
tor Miss Adelaide to come back that she might 
get rid of it. 

Hour after hour passed; and when Miss Ade- 
laide did return, she brought no relief for Katie. 
It was so late that Lady Percy went immediately 
to her room to dress for dinner, and all access to 
the cabinet was thus rendered impossible. 

‘‘Let me give you the box, then, Miss Ade- 
laide,” said Katie; ‘‘it makes me quite miserable 
to have it in my possession.” 

‘Oh, I can’t take it, Katherine; just keep it a 
little longer till mamma is engaged with the com- 
pany, and then we will try and open the cabinet. 
{ think I have found out where the key is, only I 
cannot get it yet.” 

‘‘ But, Miss Adelaide, if——” 

‘Now don’t be unkind, Katherine; I only 
want you to wait for about half an hour; it will 
be all right in the end. There, aunt is calling, 
me; I must go.” 

She hastened down-stairs, glad to stifle the 
voice of her conscience, and to escape from 
Katie’s reproaches. 

Katie did not know what todo. In fact, she 
could not do anything; so she sat, feeling very 
uneasy, till a message came from Lady Percy, 
requesting her presence in the drawing-room. 
Dreading what might be the nature of the inter- 
view, and trying to appear a great deal more 
composed than she really felt, Katie went down ; 
but as soon as she entered the room all her worst 
apprehensions were confirmed. 

All the servants had been summoned, and were 
standing before Lady Percy. | 

‘‘T have lost a very valuable box within the 
last few hours,” said her ladyship, ‘and I wish 
to know whether any of you have taken it. J am 
willing to overlook the offence if confession is at 
once made, and the box restored. I hope, there- 
fore, that the guilty person will speak the truth, 
and clear those who are innocent. But unless 
this be done, I shall send for a policeman and 
have a thorough search made.” 

A general exclamation of surprise and con- 
sternation followed this speech. One after ano- 
ther expressed their entire ignorance of the | 
matter, and their perfect readiness to have every- | 
thing in their possession examined. 

It struck Lady Percy, as she fixed her pene- 
trating glance on each of them. in turn, that 
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Katie did not join in these assertions, and that 
she seemed ill at ease. Katie was so young, and 
so ladylike in her appearance, that Lady Percy 
had not suspected her before, and she scarcely 
did so now; but she said to her very kindly—so 
kindly, that if Katie had been the thief she must 
have owned it,—‘‘ You were writing in my room 
this morning ; you did not take the box out of 
my cabinet, did you?” 

Katie had not taken the box, and to have 
allowed that she knew anything about it would 
have been to betray Miss Ailelaide. So she 
answered as steadily as she could, ‘‘No, my 
lady, I did not.” 

But she felt that it was not a straightforward 
reply, and she coloured as she gave it. 

A pause ensued. Various whisperings were 
heard, and Lady Percy scemed undecided as to 
what course she should pursue. 

Katie was just hoping that a temporary respite 
would be afforded, which might allow time for 
getting out of the difficulty, when Lady Percy 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘1 am sure some one in this 
room has my box; J can smell the perfume con- 
tained in it!” 

Poor Katie! How, she could not tell, but the 
box had in some way opened in her pocket, and 
the powerful scent was rapidly escaping! She 
trembled from head to foot, her face flushed 
scarlet, and she turned so giddy that she could 
scarcely stand. 

It was evident to all that the real culprit was 
discovered, and Lady Percy said to Katie, in a 
calm but severe tone, ‘‘ You have my box, Kathe- 
rine; give it to me immediately.” 

Katie attempted to obey, but her hand shook 
so that she could not find the pocket-hole of her 
dress. Oh, what a terrible moment that was to her ! 

Lady Percy ordered the servants to leave the 
room, and by the time they departed, Katie had 
managed to get out the box, and to place it 
mechanically on the table. 

‘*So young and so deceitful! and to be the 
companion of my child!” said Lady Percy, half 
shuddering. ‘‘What could induce you to be a 
thief ?’”’ she said to Katie. | 

‘‘T am not a thief!” said Katie, proudly, a 
little of her old temper flashing in her eye. 

‘¢Did you not take this box out of my cabinet ?” 

‘*No, I did not.” 

‘*Go to your own room,” said her ladyship, 
sternly ; ‘‘I will talk to you another time, when 
you will perhaps be less hardened.” 

Katie did not offer to defend herself. She 
thought it would be ungenerous to tell of Miss 
Adelaide. She would go to her, and ask her, of 
her own accord, to clear up this mystery. She 
was not aware that Adelaide was in the back 
drawing-room, and had heard and.seén through 
the folding-doors all that had been pe 

Just as Katie was moving towards the door it 
was thrown hastily open, and the footman an- 
nounced Lady Temple and Miss Temple. 
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One glance was sufficient to assure Katie that 
the tall, graceful-looking girl who entered with her 
mother was no other than her old friend Edith. 

But Katie shrank from being recognized at such 
a time and in sucha position. She bent her head, 
and endeavoured to escape observation. 

But she was obliged to face Edith, and in doing 
so their eyes met. Edith started, and half doubt- 
ing the evidences of her senses, sprang forward, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Katie, is it possible? can it be 

ou?” 
The next minute their arms were thrown round 
each other. Edith kissed her over and over again, 
and Katie forgot everything else in the joy of their 
reunion. 

Lady Percy was excessively astonished. ‘‘What 
does all this mean ?”’ she said. ‘‘I do not un- 
derstand it.” 

‘‘It is Katie, Katie Foster! Where did you 
find her, Lady Percy?” said Edith, thinking 
that the meeting was a designed one on Lady 
Percy’s part. ‘‘I should have known her any- 
where, though she has grown so much, and is so 
differently dressed.”’ 

When Lady Percy really comprehended who 
Katie was, she exclaimed, in sorrowful indig- 
nation, ‘‘No, no, I will not believe it! Could 
Mr. Foster’s daughter be guilty of ——” She hesi- 
tated. 

‘‘Oh no, indeed,” cried Katie, withdrawing 
her hand from Edith’s grasp. 

‘*Guilty of what ?” said Edith. 

A few words described the accusation. 

‘* It is a mistake,” said Edith, fondly caressing 
Katie. ‘‘I know Katie never took it !—Did you, 
darling !” 

‘* No,’’ answered Katie, firmly. 

‘¢Then why do you not explain it ?” said Lady 
Percy. 

‘‘T cannot,” said Katie; ‘‘at least, not now.”’ 

‘‘The truth can always be spoken,” said her 
ladyship, emphatically. ‘‘What would your 
father say if he were here?” 

“*Do you know my papa?” exclaimed Katie, in 
extreme agitation. ‘‘Oh, tell me where he is; 
tell me if I shall ever see him again.” 

“*T will tell you everything if you will tell me 
how this box came into your possession,” said 
Lady Percy, trying to maintain her composure. 

At that critical moment Adelaide came hur- 
riedly in, and, with many tears and hot blushes, 
ees that she, and she only, was to 

ame. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—SuNSHINE AFTER CLOUDS. 


How grieved Lady Percy was as she listened to 
the disclosure of her daughter was known only 
to herself, for she was too dignified, perhaps we 
might say too proud, to allow others to read her 
emotions. But every one could see that she was 
sadly pained by Adelaide’s unworthy conduct; 
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and although, at the earnest intercession of Lady 
Temple, Edith, and Katie, she consented to for- 
give her, it was evident that she would not easily 
forget the disappointment her child had occa- 
sioned her. _ 

Oh, if young people understood what deep 
sorrow their wrong-doing inflicts upon their 
parents, they would surely strive to avoid being 
the cause of distress to those who love them so 
dearly. 

A fresh turn was happily given to all their. 
thoughts by the story which Katie had to tell 
about herself, and by the news which she had to 
hear concerning her papa. For Mr. Foster was 
not only alive and well, but he was in England, 
and would be with them in a few hours. 

Yes, before that joyful and exciting day was 
over, Katie had the inexpressible delight of meet- 
ing her long-lost parent ; and her father’s feelings 
when he unexpectedly found his beloved child in 
Lady Percy’s care may be better imagined than 
described. 

Her recent letters to him, through not being 
properly addressed, had failed to reach him; and 
it was in a state of the greatest suspense that he 
landed on the shores of his native country. He 
immediately went to Mrs. Bruce’s in search of his 
daughter, but on reaching her dwelling he ascer- 
tained that she was dead, her little establishment 
broken up, and Katie gone he knew not whither. 
He called on the clergyman of the place, thinking 
it possible that he might be able to furnish him 
with some intelligence of his child ; but he, though 
heartily sympathizing, could only inform him that 
after Mrs. Bruce’s funeral Katie had been fetched 
away by a person of the name, he believed, of — 
Grimwood or Kingsby, he was not sure which. 

This was all the clue Mr. Foster could gather, 
and as he was totally unaware of the existence of 
such an individual as Mrs. Grimsby, his future in- 
quiries after Katie proved anything but satisfactory. 
He was almost in despair of finding her ; and it 
was with a very heavy heart that, after another 
fruitless search, he came that evening, as he had 
promised Lady Percy he would, to her house. 
Ah! he little dreamt of the bright surprise await- 
ing him there. It seemed, at first, almost too 
good to be true; and although Katie was rather 
more prepared for her happiness, she did not prize 
it any the less on that account. Long as their 
subsequent lives might be, neither father nor 
child would ever forget the rapture of the moment 
which brought them once more together. _ 

We have not time now to narrate Mr. Foster’s 
wanderings in a foreign land, nor yet to describe 
with minuteness the causes which had prevented 
his letters from coming into Katie’s possession. 
Change of residence, and various accidents by sea 
and land, had interrupted the correspondence 
between himself and his child; but all painful 
anxiety from this cause was now ended, nor did 
Mr. Foster intend to leave Katie again. For 
after his first disappointments in India, he had 
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SUNSHINE. 


succeeded—throngh the aid of General Percy, who 
had proved a true friend to him—so well in his 
enterprise as to realize a moderate fortune, which 


LIFE’S SUNNY MORNING. 
(See Frontispiece.) 


would enable Katie and himself to live comfort- | O#, in life’s sunny morning, before earth’s joys grow 


ably, if not luxuriously, for the remainder of their 
lives. 

So Mr. Foster bought a pretty cottage within a 
short distance of Sir Charles Temple’s residence, 
in order that Edith and Katie might be near each 
other; for their early friendship was not only 
renewed, but deepened, and they did not like the 
idea of being separated. 

Edith’s papa, through the sudden loss of three 
or four relatives, had unexpectedly succeeded to. 


the title, and was a much richer man now than Be 


when his little girl went to be Katie's playfellow 
and companion. But Edith was as simple and 
unatfected as when Katie first knew her; an 


im, 
Look up to God, my darlings, and put your trust in 


im; 

He is your tender Father, unseen, but ever nigh ; 

And He will guard and bless you, and hear your 
faintest cry. 


Then tell your little troubles into his loving ear; 

Ask Him to smile upon you, and banish every fear; 

Obey his gentle counsels with reverence and delight, 

And then his welcome presence will make each 
moment bright. 


kind, and just, and patient, industrious, mild, and 


Remember Christ, your Saviour, was once a child like 
ou. 


Lady Temple and her daughters were increasingly | Tread daily in his footsteps, lean on his mighty arm, 
useful among the poor in the neighbourhood where ; And let his Holy Spirit all angry passions calm. _ 


they dwelt. 
You will not doubt that they found a willing 


Keep close to Him, my darlings, and then you will 
not stray. 


helper in Katie; for she had learnt, by the trying | Keep close, for sin and Satan will tempt you day by 


but salutary discipline through which she had 


day; 


passed, to feel the kindest interest in those who] And Christ alone can save you from every hurtful 


were not so well off as herself, and to recognize 


snare, 


and value true worth of character, whether she | Keep close to Him, sweet childron;—I trust you to 


met with it among the lowly or the lofty. 

At Katie’s suggestion, her papa readily paid for 
the expense of Susan Rogers being sent to a 
training college, where she became an excellent 
teacher ; and her warm-hearted mother was al- 
ways a welcome visitor at Mr. Foster’s cottage. 


his care. 


THE STORIES FOR 1867. 


WRITTEN expressly for “SUNSHINE,” continued 
from month to month throughout the year, and 


I think you will just like to know that Miss | accompanied by engravings from original designs by 
Adelaide grew up under her mamma’s wise man- | accomplished artists. 


agement to be both truthful and amiable; and, 
also, that in after years Katie had the great grati- 
fication of returning good for evil, by befriending 
poor Jemima Grimsby, whom she accidentally 
discovered in a miserable court in London, re- 
duced to the extremest poverty, and without any 
one in the world to care for her. 

Now we must bid Katie Foster ‘‘ good-bye,” 


THROUGH CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 
By Franc Mari. 


This is a story of an English family in Russia, and 
abounds with new and interesting pictures of Russian 
life and manners, by an eye-witness. 

SOLDIER HAROLD. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ ARTHUR’S Victory,” &c. 


with the hope, dear reader, that you will learn; This is another capital story for our boy readers, 
from her ‘‘ mistakes” how to avoid them for your-| while we believe their sisters will find it equally 
selves; and with the prayer that, ‘‘among the] attractive. 


sundry and manifold changes of the world, your 


*,* Besides the new stories, there will be many 


heart may surely there be fixed where true joys| clever and interesting papers, and other engravings. 


are to be found;” and then, with the calm 
assurance of the poet, or rather of the Christian, 
you may say, — 


“ Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me, 
And the changes that will surely come 
I do not fear to see; 
But [ ask Thee for a quiet mind, 
Intent on pleasing Thee. 


“‘T ask Thee for a thoughtful love, 
Through constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful smiles, 
And wipe the weeping eyes ; 
A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize.” 


Among these we may notice the portrait of the baby- 
prince, ALBERT VicTOoR, which we hope to give in 
the January number. Copies of the new CANVASSING 
BIuu will be sent, post free, on application, with spe- 
cimen numbers to those kind friends who mean to 
canvass again for us. We hope they will gain us 
many new subscribers for 1867, and we wish them, 
and all our readers, most cordially a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year. 

The VOLUME FoR 1868 is ready; price, as usual 
1s. 6d. plain cloth, and 2s. 6d. magenta or royal blue 
cloth, gilt. Covers may be obtained for binding at 6d 
and of The First Volume has just been reprinted. 

*“GoLtpEN Hours” is also ready, price 2s., hand- 
somely bound in cloth. Any bookseller will supply 
the volumes to order. 
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